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“Keep her to it, quarter-master!” thundered 
the officer of the deck. 

Looking ahead, I saw a huge roller, rising out 
of the thick gloom, until it seemed to overtop the 
very fore-yard itself. 

“Hold on all!” I shouted, involuntarily. 

Down it came. Leaping out of the pitchy 
darkness, its awful front glistening with phos¬ 
phoric light, it hurled its torrent of waters upon 
our bows, swept the decks, wrapped us in clouds 
of foam, and while every timber quivered like 
a reed whirled wildly away into the darkness 
astern. As it rushed hissing by, a half-stifled 
shriek rose fearfully upon the gale, and then 
died away in the wailings of the hurricane* 

“A man overboard!” rang across the decks. 

That cry is at all times a thrilling thing, but 
never more so than in the darkness of the night 
and amid the howling of the tempest. The 
strongest stands aghast, and the stoutest nerves 
shiver, as its notes of wild alarm rise over all 
the din of the hurricane. I felt now a cold sick¬ 
ness at the heart, as I thought of the poor wretch 
struggling in the waste of waters, and knew per¬ 
haps that no human power could save him from 
his terrible doom. 

“Down with your helm—haul up the main¬ 
sail—brace aback after-yards—ease head-sheets 
—cut away the life-buoy,” thundered the officer 
of the deck, springing upon a-gun, and peering 
into the darkness astern as he held on by a rope, 
“stand by to lower away the lee-quarter boat— 
quick, there, my lads.” 

The men needed no incentive. The boatswain 
piped her crew, they rushed to their stations, and 
stood eagerly waiting the order to launch to almost 
certain death upon that stormy sea. 

“Iiillo!” cried the officer, as he looked anx¬ 
iously into the gloom astern. 

No answer coming, he called for a rocket, 
lighted It, and with a whiz it rushed on high. 

“Hark! was that him?—Iiillo!” he cried. 

IVe listened, but no answer followed. 

“Run up the signal lantern—hillo!—hillo!” 

“Can you see him?” 

“No.” 

“Can you hear anything?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Hillo!—hill-o!” he shouted. 

“Ahoy!—a-ho-o-y!” cried others. 

“Is the buoy in sight?” 


“No, sir,” was the mournful answer. 

“Bring another rocket.” 

The thiu reed hissed on high, leaving its long 
train of light flashing in the gloom, and gracefully 
arching over against the pitchy slcj r , broke into a 
thousand shivering sparkles, that illuminated the 
horizon like a shower of falling stars, disclosing 
far down to leeward the life-buoy tossing wildly 
on the surge, or burying in the clouds of foam 
that swept swiftly by. All at once it heaved up 
against the dusky background, and for one breath¬ 
less instant hung there in bold relief. A second 
of thrilling suspense ensued, and every eye was 
strained to catch the figure of the lost seaman. 
With a deep breath the officer turned away. The 
man was not there. 

Meantime the boat’s crew bad been waiting 
the order to launch; but the officer now ordered 
them to abandon their enterprise. 

“Belay all with that boat,” he cried. 

He had scarcely spoken when another huge 
roller was seen coming down toward us. 

“Steady, quarter-master, steady, hold on 
all,” cried the commodore himself, and as the 
giant billow deluged our decks and swept his¬ 
sing over us, the old man could be seen holding 
on near the gangway, his grey locks dripping 
with the brine, as he added, “it’s madness to 
try to rescue him; God Almighty have mercy 
on his soul!” 

The shock was so tremendous that the old 
ship reeled, and sinking heavily into the trough, 
seemed as though she would never emerge from 
the tons of water that had poured upon licr decks. 
At last slowly and wearily she rose dripping from 
the deluge, rolling her vast yards heavily to wind¬ 
ward. 

The shouts, the trampling of feet, and all the 
bustle of the vain attempt to rescue the drowning 
man had long since subsided. The wind over¬ 
head was tearing by, shrieking through the rig¬ 
ging, as if a thousand unearthly beings rode the 
storm, their wild cries now ringing audibly in 
my ear, and now dying away in a melancholy 
cadence to leeward. Around all was darkness! 
The huge foremost behind me seemed to lose 
itself in a black cloud above, and the lantern at 
my side threw its struggling beams a few feet 
faintly out, and then spent them in an abortive 
attempt to penetrate the thick gloom. In vain 
I strained my eyes into the obscurity ahead. 
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Nothing could be seen but tlic white caps of the 
billows flashing in the gloom, or the dark shadow 
of some wave, huger than its fellows, heaved 
ominously up against the midnight sky. At 
times when the lightning streamed out, sheeting 
the rushing waters with its pale, deathly light, 
a glimpse might be caught of the vast arena 
of agitated waves, tossing, roaring, foaming, and 
whirling before the wind. Strange, unearthly 
tones mingled in the tempest, and wild voices 
seemed" to call and be answered in the gloom. 
Now it was as if the cry of the drowned topman 
was ringing in my ears, and now a hundred gib¬ 
bering fiends echoed his despairing cry, or mocked 
him with unearthly laughter as they swept down 
on the wings of the gale. 

Suddenly the old quarter-master, his rugged 
visage gleaming red in the light of a lantern, 
stood beside mo. 

“Have you heard who it was that was lost?” 
I said. 

“Jack Dawson, sir,” he replied. 

Jack had been one of tjie best seamen on board, 
ever bold and ready, whether to reef topsails in 
a storm, or to face an enemy. 

“Poor fellow,” X ejaculated, “we could have 
better spared many another man.” 

“You may well say that,” answered Taffrail, 
mournfully. “I’ve known him from a lad, and 
we’ve often been messmates. By day and night, 
with fair weather and foul, in battle or out of 
it, he was always the same: a true-hearted lad, 


whom I loved almost as if he was my own son. 
I was once wrecked with him, sir; and, for three 
days, we lived on a single biscuit. I’ve been in 
battle with him, and when I was wounded he 
has nursed me. 'We’ve stood the same watch 
together year in and year out. And now,” and 
here the old man’s voice grew husky, “we’ll 
never meet again, till at the great day of Judg¬ 
ment the sea gives up its dead.” 

I reverenced the emotion of the veteran quar¬ 
ter-master, and was silent. After a pause Taff- 
raii resumed more composedly, 

“He’d a sort of foreboding, sir, of Ills fate,” he 
said. “I tried to laugh it out of him, no later 
than last night: but it was of no use: his log was 
run out, I suppose, six*.” 

“I have understood from the purser,” I re¬ 
marked, “that Jack had a mother and sister 
whom he supported. What will become of them 
now?” 

“They shall never want, while I’ve a shot in 
the locker, or a timber of this old hulk hangs 
together,” answered Taffrail. 

As he spoke liis voice again quivered, and, for 
a moment, he drew the cuff of bis monkey-jacket 
across his eyes. Then he suddenly turned and 
hurried away, as if ashamed of the emotion he 
had displayed. 

All through that watch, and afterward when 
lying in my hammock, I thought of the emotion 
of old Taffrail, and of the man oveiiboaiux. 
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“ Throw open the casement, sister, njy brow 
feels hot, and my blood seems boiling in my 
veins. Ah, how glorious is night,” exclaimed 
the student, as the evening air, loaded with dew, 
played upon his pale forehead, and shook each 
silken hair that hung drooping around his intel¬ 
lectual brow. 

The dark old mansion shone fair in the moon¬ 
beams. Its mouldering walls and ivied terraces 
spoke of ages long gone by—those ages purified 
by distance that seem so fair to the one that 
gasps beneath present realities. Part of the 
building was almost in a ruinous condition, in 
keeping with the gnarled old oaks, through the 
branches of which the moon’s rays sported as 
brightly as when the now failing trees first began 
their struggle with time. Ah! how mournfully 
did the tread of the solitary servant echo through 
those ancient halls. The room in which the bro¬ 
ther and sister sat, had also its tale of greatness 
long since passed away to tell. Its carved panels, 
its rusty armor, and the heavy sword that had 
flashed beneath the burning sun of Palestine— 
stood mementos of things that were. 

But why linger over the work of human hands, 
monuments of its pigmy glories, when the in¬ 
comprehensible creation of the Almighty power 
stands before us? In that room, where external 
nature is clothed in deep repose, there are spirits, 
ay! and strong ones, wrestling with the dark in¬ 
fluences of life. Gaze upon the face of Ernest 
Mansfield, as his glowing eye rests on the hook 
before him—watch his flushed cheek—admire 
the classic outline of his features, they speak 
the mild and gentle spirit within. Yet occa¬ 
sionally a shadow of sadness mingles with his 
smile; and what a fearful shade often darkens 
his brightest look. He knows it not. Does not 
this show that often the future moulds the pre¬ 
sent and foreshadows its destinies? Ah, why 
did not fate let him dwell in the world of the 
affections: that were his home; but ambition is 
urging him onward in dizzy paths, and his warm 
soul is nerved to the task: nor does he dream of 
disappointment. Fool! why does he struggle 
with fate? Sis mind has not the strength to 
mould its own destiny. 

The master spirit of that chamber is not he; 
but Constance, his sister, See her as she gazes 
on the world without, her head leaning upon her 
■ hand, while the moonbeams rest timidly on her 


brow. Hers was a beauty that once seen could 
not be forgotten; each feature spoke mind and 
strength. What a world of thought was in her 
dark grey eye: and how fair was her brow. But 
her mouth, beautifully formed, moat strongly told 
of self-reliance, and the deep energies of the soul. 
She was formed in nature’s prodigality, so ex¬ 
quisite, yet hardly lovely: there was something in 
her glance—perhaps it was the pride of reason, 
before which affection withered. 

The student cast aside his book, and his bright 
eye fell upon his sister as she sat in the cold 
beams of the moon. 

“Constance,” he cried, “why do you gaze so 
steadily on the heavens? do you gather omens 
from the bright ornaments on high? Sing for 
me, sister dear. The shadow of gloom is resting 
on my spirit, and music dissolves such clouds.” 

She turned her eyes upon him. Could that 
face speak of affection? It did, of a deeply, 
enduring sister’s love. 

“The mind,” she said, “should bo it3 own 
support; but I will sing!” 

Her lay was a strange one for a woman: it was 
a song in praise of reason, a lay that spoke of 
ambition as the worthiest occupation of an im¬ 
mortal being. When it was finished, there was 
a silence: at last the brother spoke. 

“Ah, Constance,” he said, “are you a woman, 
and does there dwell in your heart no warm rays 
of affection, which love can gather together, and 
with them form a torch to light the dark ways of 
life?” 

“Ernest,” she replied, “perhaps I should have 
been a man; for the feelings of the woman are 
secondary to the deep consciousness of mind. I 
never, even as a child, dwelt in dreams; for the 
stern realities of life taught me otherwise. I 
belong to a fallen house, and my ambition is to 
raise it. yet not through myself, but you. I would 
see you great; and the name of Mansfield once 
more honored. To that I am willing to sacrifice 
everything. What then has the heart to do with 
me, or I with it?” 

“Yet there are other things to live for, Con¬ 
stance, than even ambition,” faltered Ernest, not 
daring to meet her eye. “I too long to be great; 
but greatness is not everything-” 

“Ay! I know your secret,” replied Constance, 
tenderly. “Helen loves you—nay! blush not— 
for the world affords not another being so pure: 
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she lives only in the light of the affections. 
Cherish her love. Win her. Be happy -with 
her. But oh! Ernest,” she continued, with pas¬ 
sionate tenderness, “forget me not, for you are 
the only spot where my spirit rests with one 
feeling of affection.” 

“Kay!” said Ernest, after a pause, and his 
voice sank to a whisper. “.Do you not love 
Rudolph of Arnheim? If Helen becomes mine, 
will not you smile on her brother’s suit?” 

A strange smile passed over the face of Con¬ 
stance as she stood there in the moonlight. 
Could Ernest have read that smile he would 
have seen that nothing of love was felt by his 
sister for Baron Arnheim: but that she only 
endured his suit, in the hope that, by an alliance 
with the wealthy noble, she might advance her 
brother’s fortunes. For the fame of Ernest, as 
well as his happiness were dearer to her than 
life: and she hoped to secure both by an alliance 
with Rudolph of Arnheim. Yet she hesitated to 
take the final step: something within her whis¬ 
pered to her to hold. Was it the future looking 
back, and giving her its monition? 

“Perhaps so. Nay! if you wish it, yes!” 

Such were her words: and again that strange 
smile passed over her countenance. 

“Ahl sister,” he replied, “ not unless you love 
him. I know your nature. You would wed him, 
if you wished wealth, or rank, even without affec¬ 
tion; and feel secure that your high intellect 
should keep you from wrong, even if afterward 
you met one you could love. But, Constance, 
my sister, beware; many have thus fallen.” 

“I fear not,” she replied, with a look of proud 
self-reliance. “The light of a strong intellect 
would burn pure even amid the mephitic air of 
vice. Strong in myself, I am equal to any des¬ 
tiny.” 

“Alas! our mother taught us not so,” said 
Ernest. “Do you remember her dying words, 
‘blessed are they who trust in their Redeemer!’ 
Oh! Constance, we are not strong enough in our¬ 
selves, but must seek strength from on high.” 

“Stay, brother,” said Constance, “let us 
change the subject—we shall not agree.” She 
had made her choice, and was not to be moved 
by the appeal. Alas! the pride of intellect. 

A year had rolled away, and a gay bridal 
party stood' before the altar. The ceremony 
was finished, and Constance Mansfield became 
the bride of Rudolph, Baron of Arnheim. In 
truth they were a pair on which the eye might 
rest with pleasure. His tall, commanding figure, 
graced by the decorations of many an order, 
might have well become a hero of the middle 
ages.' The delicate hand of Coustqnce rested on 
his arm, and her large eye fell carelessly on the 
multitude about them. A year in the society of 


such a woman as Constance, had moulded even 
her husband into something more like cultiva¬ 
tion and refinement than he had originally been. 
Bright cyeB and happy hearts were there, for 
Ernest and Helen felt themselves more nearly 
united; and Helen was proud, very proud of her 
brother’s wife. 

Yet Ernest was not. satisfied. His glance met 
the deep gaze of Constance. She wore that 
strange look as of one whose mind is traversing 
the present to rest on an ideal future. Oh, how 
fervently did the youth hope that his sister truly 
loved the man whom she had linked her destinies 
with. Yet her air was that of sufferance alone, 
rather than of love. That night his familiar 
spirits, hope and love, visited not his pillow; for 
his mind was agitated. He feared for Constance, 
and the dark shadows of life, for the first time, 
rested on his soul. 

And Constance was the lady of Arnheim. It 
was her first step from the forward path of right 
—and when we step over the threshold of sin, the 
way back is darkened and the light shines on¬ 
ward. Had Constance mated with one of sym¬ 
pathies and mind equal to her own, gloriously 
might she have lived, and thrice happy would 
the being have been to whom she linked her 
spirit! The affection^, that now were made sub¬ 
servient to the intellect, might then have been 
made to assert their proper sway: and oh! what 
a glorious woman she would then have been. 
But it was not so, and from the one error the 
shadow of evil fell around her, and the dark 
temptations of sin sprang into existence. "Why 
need we tell of her sufferings?—is she not 
most unhappy? a soul unappreciated, its most 
cherished feelings scoffed at; and when she 
ceased to hope for' a thought in common with 
him, to be cursed by his presence. 

But yet she bore it as a woman bears her 
wrongs—without one word of complaint. That 
proud spirit would shrink from pity as from hate. 
Hers were what are termed trivial annoyances, 
which gall the chafed soul far more than great 
evils can. Yet with all her sorrows her eye still 
was bright, and her forehead fair: and she would 
still be gay, at least in seeming. 

There was yet one joy left her, and that was 
to sit with her brother, whilst her husband was 
absent, and picture to him the glories of fame 
as she did in times gone by: and the hopes of 
Ernest beat high, for he felt that he might pierce 
the cloud that rested on the human heart, and 
yield to woman the words of hope and love, fresh 
from the fountain within him. Poor enthusiast! 

They were happy days for Helen—as she sat 
by the side of Ernest, and listened to the re¬ 
cital of his hopes; and her trusting spirit never 
darkened them by one fear. On the next year 
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they were to renew before man the tows they 
had pledged in secret. Once his wife, would 
they not both bo happy ns the gracious airs of 
life admit of. 

Alas! poor Constance, her proud spirit is ever 
wounded by her sadly chosen lord. On one oc¬ 
casion, thinking his earthly nature more kindly 
than its wont, she spoke of what she wished 
to do for her dear brother, to aid him in his 
struggle with humanity—but he scoffed at the 
only being she had ever loved, and vowed no 
wealth of his should feed a vagabond scribbler. 

It needed but this to sever the last remem¬ 
brance of the vows she had given at the altar. 
For her brother’s sake she had married this 
man: and now the sacrifice was naught. Oh! 
the suffering of that proud woman. 1 A tear had 
almost glistened in her eye; but the weakness 
was momentary: and she stood the calm, self- 
confident and reasoning being. 

The weak mind that sinks under the lightest 
gloom of sorrow knows not the intensity of suf¬ 
fering which the mighty spirit feels when, it 
wrestles with the dark shadows of life. IVouldst 
thou mark the workings of an oppressed spirit? 
Go with me to the chamber where sits the un¬ 
happy Constance. She is pale as marble; her 
bright eyes droop as if guarding the arena Within, 
where conflicting emotions are striving for mas- 
tci’3% See her bosom heave; and how lifeless her 
white hand rests on the couch before her. Yet 
the deep concentration of her mind is written on 
the fixed lips, and on the mouth rigid as in death. 

A dark spirit is reasoning with her. 

“Shall you over be the slave of this brutish 
man?” it said. “Shall your lofty intellect be 
held subservient to his mere animal will? Shall 
your brother suffer, in his 'struggle, for fame, 
because your eallous husband will not assist him ? 
Is this justice? Dare you not free yourself? 
The tyrant sleeps, a single blow will extricate 
you, will make you sole mistress of vast wealth, 
will open the career of glory to Ernest! Can 
the death of a wretch like Arnheim be a crime? 
When this great good is to flow from it?” 

Such wild sophistries rushed through her brain. 
Oh! had she had less pride of intellect, Constance 
might have been saved. 

She arose from her couch, her hair hanging in 
loose tresses ovet: her white shoulders, and pas¬ 
sing to the window of her apartment, gazed long 
and steadfastly on the world without, then taking 
something from a casket, she slowly left the room, 
softly waving her hand as though bidding adieu 
to its old haunts ere her spirit plumed itself for 
a higher flight-. . 

Her step is firm, and her eye quails not before 
the fixed purpose of her soul. She reaches the 
door of the room in which the Baron of Arnheim 


[ reclines. Gazing cautiously around she glides 
| through the opened door into the apartment. It 
was mid-day, and the sun in the maturity of his 
[ greatness flooded the room with light. There is 
j a solemn stillness at noon-day that oppresses the 
} spirit: the unseen shadows gather around the 
I heart almost as darkly then as in their truant 
! hour of midnight. 

! The husband of Constance slept, from the 
| fatigues of the chase: his muscular form rested 
| heavily on the couch, his head pillowed in his 
> broad hand, and his deep breathing told that 
l tired vitality was gathering its energies for an- 
| other life. She stood by the sleeping form, and 
! threw back the wild tresses that fell over her 
: face; and from her bosom drew a slender poig- 
I nard, long arid thin almost as a bodkin. It was 
| a fearful sight. The-energies of a mighty mind 
; shone in her piercing look, and attitude of de- 
; fiance: her arm, hare save the jeweled wrist, 

| brandished the glittering steel. Yet she hesi- 

■ tated, a smile for a moment played on the lips 
; of the sleeping man; he was dreaming perchance 
t of the recent chase. That chance smile had 
; almost changed the purpose of Constance. But 
‘ memory called back her thoughts to the spot 

■ they had fled, and again there was death in her 
; eye. 

: The steel was raised, and she proudly looked 

■ around her—never could the rapt enthusiast’s 
frame glow with more transcendant beauty. But 

| it was as the bright colors of the serpent, that 
but render the deadly venom of the reptile more 
| terrible. 

She bends over the form of her husband, and 
: the poignard nears bis face. Swiftly she forces 
: it into the expanded nostril, through the delicate 
' bones, until its point rests in his brain. A spasm 
: passed through his frame, and the Baron of Arn¬ 
heim died without a murmur. 

As she withdrew the steel, a wild scream broke 
the oppressive stillness, and the fainting form of 
Helen sank at the feet of Constance. She had 
accidentally sought the apartment, and reached 
the door in time to behold her beloved brother 
murdered; but too late to save him. A doubt, 
half formed, seemed resting for a moment in the 
mind of Constance; but it vanished immediately: 
she carefully returned the poignard to her bosom 
—and gazed upon the face of her victim—a single 
drop of blood rolled from the nostril, the only 
witness that the direct hand of God had not smit¬ 
ten him. This she wiped away with a firm hand. 
Then she raised the form of Helen in her arms 
and bore her from the chamber of death. 

The next morning, when Helen awoke, the tall 
form of Constance, robed in deep black, stood 
before her. 

“Ah, Constance, dear,” exclaimed Helen, “I 
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have had such a dreadful dream. I thought-” 

hut the dark robe of Constance suddenly re-called 
the truth to her. 

The same wild shrieks as when she beheld the 
deed broke from her lips; aud she passed again 
into insensibility. Constance sat down beside the 
couch, and waited her return to reason. Then 
ensued a terrible struggle in Helen’s heart. The 
brightest spirits of earth, love and the pure affec¬ 
tion of a sister, struggled together in that gentle 
soul. She gazed on Constance, and beholding 
the murderess of her brother, reveuge arose in 
her heart. Again she looked, and as she recog¬ 
nized the sister of that Ernest whom she loved, 
she covered her eyes with her hands, waiting to 
hear Constance explain her guilt away if possible. 

The calm eye of Constance read the workings 
of her spirit, and she exclaimed— 

“Helen, you know all. You have seen how, 
goaded by contact with a mind that breathed not 
even the same air as my own, urged by feelings 
which may you, Helen, never know, you have 
seen me rid myself from the evil, and pluck from 
my heart the thorn that alas l I placed there 
myself. To you, a sister, Helen, I must not tell 
what I have suffered; but cast from your mind 
every blossom which makes earth fair, and still 
you cannot feel one half the deadly agony of my 
soul. Nay! speak not, Helen. I am in your 
power: divulge what you have seen; and the 
world would talk of murder, ay! and you would 
i.uvc the sweet satisfaction of seeing the sister 
of your betrothed husband perish on the scaffold, 
hooted by the multitude. Yet, Helen, reflect—it 
has been done, and there is nothing you can gain 
but revenge—my life, is it that you wish? take 
it, and the steel will be welcome to my heart— 
but put me notin the power of man. Oh! Ernest, 
my brother,” and her voice trembled slightly, 
“may the Great Spirit receive your soul ere such 
a fate befalls your sister.” 

The frame of Helen was convulsed by the 
strong agony of her mind. 

“Constance,” she sobbed, “it is fearful: my 
brain is on fire. I cannot gather into shape Jay 
thoughts. But oh! Constance, if I forget my 
brother—if I forget the faith I have pledged 
to Ernest—still must I remember that you are 
guilty—that the one I have loved with a sister’s 
affection is tarnished by sin.” 

“ Helen,” responded Constance, and the sophis¬ 
tical philosophy winch had led her to the deed, 
now spoke, “you think I have sinned—but is my 
mind less pure, is my soul less bright siuce yes¬ 
terday ? Know you not, woman of a gentle soul, 
that the puve atom of the eternal spirit granted 
to each at his birth, mingles in the stream of 
passions, dwells with each dark feeling of earth, 
and is still the same clear and bright ray as 


when it first fell on the human mind: and when 
it leaves this world to seek.an abode where the 
shades of earth cannot follow it, it is winnowed 
from its dark companions, and returns to the 
Great Spirit as pure and bright as when it first 
sought the heart of man. Such is the human 
soul. Dost dream the deeds of earth ever tar¬ 
nish an immortal essence, or that the shadows of 
life can hide the pure gold of heaven? Mind,” 
continued the sophist, “dwells with matter, but 
is not of it; why do not the loathsome diseases 
of the body pollute the mind? The spiritual 
use the passions and feelings of earth, as the 
chief his mercenary bands that are dismissed 
when the object is won; so the spirit, when its 
furlough upon earth is over, bids farewell to the 
affections, to the loves and the dreams of life, 
which it has presided over, and passes alone over 
the threshold of eternity.” 

“Constance,” said Helen, solemnly, and with 
a calmness and strength of mind of which Con¬ 
stance had thought lier incapable. “I cannot 
answer your arguments—but my heart tells me 
they are false. The wise and beneficent Being 
who has placed us here, has given to each of us 
a knowledge of good and of evil, aud as we seek 
the one and fly the other, so will our reward be 
in the laud of promise. Good cannot come from 
the cold reasoning which usurps the throne of 
the affections: and I repeat, Constance, you have 
gathered your food from the tree of evil—you 
have broken the laws of God, and you seek to 
extinguish, by the cold sophistry of reason, the 
burning sense of your own shame. Think not 
that I wish to revenge my brother’s death. One 
soft tear of affection dropped on his grave would 
soothe the spirit of the dead more than a torrent 
of avenging blood. No, Constance, live—yours 
will be a life of agony; and oh! may you, by 
prayer and a contrite spirit, receive that grace 
from on high which alone can blot out your sins. 
Nor think yet that I forbear vengeance—for the 
love I have pledged to Ernest—those vows are 
now cancelled; but the memory of my love shall 
he the taper to light out the few years only that 
X feel X shall pass on earth. My brother’s blood 
forbids that I should ever again twine my spirit 
with Ernest’s, or think of love. Happiness never 
can dwell again in my bosom. There is a guest 
there now that will permit of no comrade. But 
I shall not reproach you. Farewell, and fear not. 
The secret shall die with me.” 

With desperate energy she left the room, and 
reaching another apartment, sank almost lifeless. 

Constaucc stood in deep thought. The woman 
of the strong mind was abashed before an inferior 
spirit. But the weapon which Helen had flashed 
in the face of Constance was that of truth, and 
her eye had quailed under it. 
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The sun is gaily adorning the clouds with his 
beams, the trees are dressed in their brightest 
green, and the birds are singing softly; perhaps 
the story of their woes. Nature bears but little 
sympathy with the outward signs of woe—many 
are gathered around that bier, but Helen is not 
there, for the agitation of her mind, the stern 
conflict of her spirit had induced bodily illness, 
and this trial is spared her. How beautiful 
does Constance look, resting on the manly arm of 
her brother. Happy Ernest, he dreams not of 
what is passing in her mind; he but pities his 
widowed sister. HaBte thee, Ernest, gather rays 
from the bright beams of joy, for soon that light 
shall set behind the clouds of misfortune, and the 
ideal world in which thou lives t shall fade away, 
and thy warm spirit will fall on the damp cold 
earth. 

The funeral service was over and the body of 
Rudolph of Arnlieim reposed with the dust of his 
ancestors, no record remaining to tell the mode 
of his death, for the feelings of his wife permitted 
not the physicians to mutilate his form, in search¬ 
ing for the rent by which his spirit escaped. 

From the window of her chamber Helen could 
gee the funeral procession returning, and as it 
slowly wound amid the serpentine paths, the chill 
of death seemed to fall on her heart. She felt 
that she was the confident of her brother’s mur¬ 
derer; that her hand was linked with that of his 
assassin; that every joy of life was passed; and 
as she gazed into the future—-not a single hope 
lighted its dark recesses. Helen may never be 
happy again. A deep and fearful secret rests in 
a mind intended only for the gentlest affections 
of life, and it cannot bear np against its burden. 

Constance still remained in the mansion of her 
deceased lord, but the unquiet soul bath not 
deepened a line on her face. The demon of re¬ 
morse is hid deep in her heart. But her eye 
has an absent look, for her mind dwelleth not on 
the world around her. She meets Helen in her 
daily walk. Yet no word falls from the lips of 
cither, of the dark secret which oppresses their 
spirits. To stifle the shades she had herself in¬ 
voked, Constance clings more strongly than ever 
to the cold hopes she has rested on, the incor¬ 
ruptibility of mind. How the pride of reason 
still burns, whilst the demons of remorse feed 
on the energies of her powerful mind? But it 
is a pure love she bears for her brother: ’tis the 
unselfish feeling of one seeking for another a 
bliss it may not taste of itself. Still does she 
point out to him the road to fame, and still does 
she speak of the glories of pre-eminence, and of 
an immortal name; and often in the very loneli¬ 
ness of her spirit'does that proud woman exhort 
the gentle student to never, never forget her. 
The very strength of her mind has separated her 


from all around her, and she has deepened the 
shadows that isolate her from man in the dark 
waters of sin. She is lonely, very lonely. 

A few days have passed away, and the beams 
of the setting sun are bathing the wan brow of 
Ernest Mansfield, as he reclines against an old 
giant of the wood. 

“Oh, why,” he murmurs, “did the curious 
fates tear from my eyes the bright cloud through 
which the world looked so fair? What are fame 
and glory to me now? for there is no loved one 
at whose feet to lay my honors. How coldly she 
gazes upon me, and her every movement seems 
to avoid my presence—X never dreamed of this. 

I lived, happy that my own spirit had twined 
itself closely with another, and in this sweet 
flower my hopes were plucked, it has withered 
beneath the blast. But her indifference cannot 
change my feelings. Still may the shadow of 
my love brighten her path through life, as the 
withdrawal of hers has darkened forever my jour¬ 
ney to the grave. But why does that eye, which 
beamed on me my own love again, wreathed with 
the bright rays of her warm spirit?—why does 
it now hear a mingled look of pity, and, if I read 
aright, indifference ? Better, better could I have 
borne her hate! My spirit asks why has she 
changed? To the true soul, when once in its 
depths a pure love hath rested its abiding light, 
there is no change.” 

And in the anguish of his spirit the pale enthu¬ 
siast pressed his hand on his brow. 

At last liis agitated thoughts seemed to have 
found the demon they were roving in search of— 
and he leaped to his feet, exclaiming— 

“Ha, I know it all now—she allies not herself 
to the poor dreamer—she believes no longer in my 
oft postponed hopes, and bids me lay my honors 
at her feet, and then and not until then, claim the 
hand of Helen of Arnlieim. Ah! Helen,” cried 
the youth, “I little thought this of you—but it 
shall he done. I must strive, I must struggle 
with man, and instead of being lighted at every 
step of my career by the beams of an ever-pre¬ 
sent love, its first rays must now fall on me 
through the shadow of my successes.” 

How little, Ernest, dost thou dream of the 
deadly agony—of the stern conflict of soul, which 
enabled her whom thou falsely accusest, to hide 
her love from thee! But still, Ernest, thou art 
happy in the confidence of thy own genius, thou 
speakest of honors that man will freely accord 
thee! But mark, Ernest, genius must have 
strength to snatch the glory which the curious 
spirit of man yields not willingly! 

Constance still lives on, the cause of all the 
misery around her, which she knows yet cannot 
mitigate. Yet, instead of falling from tbe flimsy 
fabric of sophistry by which she climbed to the 
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dark homo of sin', instead of sinking into the 
arms of religion, she still clings to her error. 
Yet there still lingers in her heart'feelings that 
had birth there long since,.which writhe when 
the suffering brow of Helen rises before them, 
and trembles at the wild fire which sparkles in 
the eye of Ernest, that tells the intensity of his 
hopes. 

What a life was hers! Each day contemplating 
the sad face of Helen, and marking her failing 
strength. And Ernest, her brother, on his glow¬ 
ing soul the waters of disappointment have been, 
poured. Amid the wreck of happiness around 
her she stands on the barren rock of reason, the 
proud and lofty spirit. Often are the pangs of 
remorse deadened by the abject humiliation of 
the soul; but when the strong mind is erect, and 
. calm in sorrow as in gladness, and awake to every 
withering blast of misfortune, then only can the 
human heart feel its intensest agony! Thus was 
. it with Constance. 

Goaded by the imagined contempt of Helen, 
Ernest resolved to test his dreams of the night 
by the broad glare of noon. He must leave tho 
sequestered mansion of Arnlieim and dwell in the 
every-day walks of man. The moment of depar¬ 
ture had come, and Helen felt that the chills of 
death were gathering around her heart, as with 
a trembling lip she bade him farewell. But when 
he, in the ardor of hope, forgetting all his fancied 
wrongs, clasped her to his bosom and kissed her 
pale brow, her resolution had almost given way. 
The quivering lip and scalding tear told her agi¬ 
tation, and as though her mind sank from the pre¬ 
sent into the past, she murmured unconsciously, 
as in by-gone happy days, 

“Dear Ernest, do not leave us.” 

But memory resumed its seat, and she tore 
herself from his grasp. The lip still quivered, 
but the tear dried up on her check, and the warm 
glance of affection left her face for the deep ex¬ 
pression of a hopeless sorrow. Ay, Ernest, east 
thy thoughts about thee to read the cause of 
Helen’s strange conduct. But thou, wilt never 
know the desolation of her spirit. Her trials, 
her struggles, and her love will sink with her 
to the tomb. And thou wilt frame that look of 
deadly anguish perhaps into one of contempt at 
thy poverty, or a sneer at the day dreams of thy 
existence. 

The parting between Constance and her bro¬ 
ther awoke the memory of the heart in her mind, 
and as she pressed her cold lips to his, she whis¬ 
pered to him, that “let whatever come, to be pre¬ 
pared for disappointment.” How brightly does 
the pure affection of a sister linger in her mind? 
Her eye followed the vehicle which bore him from 
her until it mingled in the mazes of the distance, 
and then the intensity of loneliness fell upon her 


spirit, and though her mind-formed not the wish, 
oh l how welcome would have been the deep for¬ 
getfulness of the grave. 

On Helen the lighter pangs of sorrow seem to 
fall unheeded. Each new misery mingled unno¬ 
ticed with her over-bordered spirit: for. it was 
wrapped in tho stupefaction of despair, and if 
but a thought of joy flashed on her soul, it but 
showed the depths of its anguish. It was the 
memory of his love to her, to which her immortal 
spirit clung, or it would long ere this have winged 
its flight to the mansions of the blessed; for it 
dreaded to step over the boundary-which must 
separate her from him. 

But let us follow Ernest in his flight. He 
mingles with man, but he finds that the quiet 
walks of meditation are no fit .school for the 
spirit which would conflict with life; and each 
day the fire of his hopes burns lower and lower. 
But he has an energy of hope which is not sup¬ 
ported by the strength of his mind. He lias 
dreamed of success so long, and his hopes locked 
their tendrils with his very life itself, until his 
existence is so mingled with his bright visions 
that the rude hand of reality avails not to sepa¬ 
rate them—they flourish or fade together. 

Poor Ernest, lie knows but little of man. He 
measures them by his own height, and the sober, 
calculating beings of earth, whose minds reach 
no spot to which their limbs cannot bear them, 
deem him almost mad. Yet why should Ernest 
complain? He understands them as little, feels 
as little with these joys and sorrows as they do 
of his. 

The story of Ernest’s struggles is an oft-told 
tale. "Why need we repeat how the cold sneer 
chilled his warm soul, or how the eh aft s of a. 
grovelling Tidicule darkened the brightness of 
thoughts, the force of which it could know noth¬ 
ing. ’T is a sad tale—the struggles of a pure 
being, and these chords in our hearts which 
vibrate to the mournful plaint of a bright spirit 
as it sinks beneath the dark waters of life. 

A year has rolled away, carrying with it its 
joys and its sorrows—the memory of which, how¬ 
ever, still lingers in the hearts which they have 
either brightened or thrown their dark shadows 
upon. None but the kindly eye of affection could 
recognize in the haggard look, in the wild glance, 
and the emaciated form—the once fair brow and 
bright eye of Ernest Mansfield. He still lingers 
around the tomb of all his glorious dreams, and 
his life has now no object to hope—to live for. 
lie fancies that Helen will now lovo him not— 
“ay,” he cries, in the bitterness of his spirit, 
“ could I ask her to love me ? As well bid the wild 
rose of the leafy dell to grow beside the wrecked 
vessel, as it lies on the barren sand.” 

The last gleam of hope had but left his bosom, 
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when he was summoned to the death-bed of Helen. > 
She had asked for him. Until now he thought ’ 
that life could not add to his sorrow, that the cup S 
of his despair was full; but his spirit, in all its 5 
anguish, had turned to the love of Helen as ft> 
bright spot on earth, where it might still breathe \ 
an atmosphere of happiness. His last comfort \ 
was now about to be-snatched from him, and an i 
utter darkness fell upon his spirit. j 

It was a calm, beautiful day, and the sunbeams i 
shone brightly on the walls and turrets of Arn- 
beim. A deep stillness rests throughout its halls, j 
for the angel of death is there, and it hath seized j 
its victim from the gentlest of God’s creatures. > 
It was a glorious hour for a spirit to take its j 
flight, with the last impress of earthly beauty} 
lingering around its heavenly brightness. I 

The sun was yet a few hours journey from the j 
horizon, and a rich flood of light filled the chain- j 
ber. The dying girl was lying on a couch with 
her head resting on the arm of an attendant, \ 
whilst her hand was clasped in that of Constance, : 
on whom she cast a glance of deep affection, as ' 
though her immortal spirit, at this moment, was ; 
freed from its bondage to the memory of her 
brother. 

“Dear Constance,” she whispered, “seek 
heaven. Leave vain philosophy and the crea¬ 
tions of human reason: such false lights bear j 
not the test of a dying hour. And oh! sister, : 
as I wrestle with death, the dark cloud which j 
the shade of my brother hath imposed upon me 
is drawn aside, and I can yield myself to the 
gentle hand of affection, and speak, as of yore, 
of the love I bear to all, to you, Constance, and 

to-” here her voice faltered, and she sunk j 

back on her pillow, murmuring, “why does he | 
not come?—haste, haste, for the powers of death j 
are gathering around my heart, and I would see ; 
him before I die.” j 

“ He will be here presently, dearest,” said 
Constance, “he would not tarry on the way.” j 

“Oh,” sobbed Helen, and the agony of her j 
spirit seemed to overpower, for a moment, the 
agents of dissolution, “he will not come, I know 
it. Constance lie cannot forgive me, for he feels 
I have trifled with the dearest affections of his 
soul—that I have darkened his pathway through 
life. Oh! God, but for one moment to tell him 
that I still love him; in death as in life. I cannot 
die—my spirit will not leave the earth whilst this 
cloud rests upon it. Look, Constance, is he not 
coming? No! All is still again, and my memory 
will be dark upon earth.” 

Constance wiped the dew of death from her 
brow, and moistened her lips with water. 

“Yes,” she gasped, “beseech'this frail body 
of mine to contain its immortal treasure a little 
longer. Yet, oh! how sweet the voice of death 


would be to my soul if I could but see him ere I 
go hence.” Her lips moved as in prayer,-whilst 
a smile withered on her face, under the cold ex¬ 
pression of death, .as she exclaimed, .“but we 
shall meet in heaven—meet in an eternal loveli¬ 
ness of spirit, led from the shadow of sorrow and 
sin by the gentle hand of death.” 

She lay motionless, and her quick breathing 
was the only sound which broke the awful still¬ 
ness. Ever and anon would the anxious eye of 
Constance seek to penetrate the distance. But 
yet no Ernest came. 

They watched the dying girl until the setting 
sun gathered his brightest rays for a last glorious 
gush of light, and as it fell on her pallid face it 
showed more than earthly beauty; for as the spirit 
is about to pass away, it assumes its superiority 
over the failing body, and marks it with the im¬ 
press of its own loveliness. 

The sun now sank behind the hills, leaving a 
posthumous glory in the rich golden clouds. The 
film of death was spreading itself over the eyes of 
Helen, whilst the cold limbs and hurried breath¬ 
ing told that earth was fading before her, and 
death gently pointing out the glories of the world 
beyond. 

“He comes,” cried Constance, as a horseman 
appeared in the distance, urging the animal he 
bestrode to his utmost speed. 

At the sound Helen opened her eyes, and with 
a faint smile she said,- as though addressing the 
bright messenger of the eternal spirit, 

“But a moment—but a moment, and I will go 
with thee. Sit by me, Constance dear,” she con¬ 
tinued, “I feel'lonely.” 

A step was heard on the stairs, and Ernest 
rushed into the room. Ilis hair hung in matted 
locks about his face; his eyes were wildly rolling 
in their orbits; whilst an unutterable anguish 
had written its story on liis brow. He threw 
himself beside the bed of death, and kissed the 
cold lips of the dying Helen. 

“Helen,” he screamed, “live, live, it is I; do 
you not know Ernest?” 

“Ernest,” fell unconsciously from her lips, 
“Ernest.” 

A look of affection, called by memory alone, 
vied with the cold stare of death: then a mournful 
smile spoke returning intelligence, as she softly 
sighed, “too late, too late:” and Constance gently 
closed her eyes—for she was dead. 

•A deep mystery is death, and a glorious boon 
it is to the one for whom its dark avenue is but 
a road, leading from the shadows and sorrows of 
time to the bright mansions of eternity. "When 
we look upon the lovely form, which the spirit 
hath forever left, and gaze into the filmy eye of 
the dead, we ask, “where are the bright flowers 
of earth, which wreathed themselves around the 
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soul—■■where are the loves, the affections, and the j 
pure hopes now that their immortal companion j 
hath gone from them?” But a little time, oh! J 
death, and may we all he gathered under thy j 
shadow, seeking, the realm of an everlasting joy. j 
Think you that Helen’s soul feels the unquiet of 1 
■ her earthly moments? Can the memory of life's ; 
shadows tarnish the brightness of ah immortal1 
spirit? ! 

How the past gathers to its bosom the lights « 
and shades of the present; and when memory > 
glances through the avenues of time, it often sees ■ 
naught but the brightness. But it was not so j 
with Constance. On her strong mind the past i 
was fairly pictured, and to her now there ’ was 1 
no future: and her spirit must dwell amid the : 
shadows of this terrible past. 

Years, many years have gone, with their days,' 
their hours, and moments to the land of memory, 
and Constance still lives. She is but little changed, 
though her brow is not so fair, and a wrinkle may 
have nestled on her cheek, still her eye is cold, 
and beautiful, and her hand is of snowy whiteness. 

The evening is calm, and the last sunbeam lias 
but just fled before the spirits of the night; and 
Constance is alone—along among the dead. She 
walks slowly amid the grave-stones, from which 
the names of those who rest beneath them are 
fast wearing away. She stops before a grave, on 
which wild flowers cluster, and the long, dank 
grass waves mournfully. A marble slab is there. 
It tells that hopes, and fears, joys and sorrow 
once dwelt in a thing of clay, which now moulders 
within that mound. There is a name upon it. 
By the twilight’s fading gleams read it. 

Ernest Mansfield. 

Ay! she has come to the grave of her brother. 
That grave has never been hallowed by a single 


tear. But a deep affection guards it from obli¬ 
vion. There is a vacant place near it—another 
mound is there to l'est upon a bosom which now 
beats with no impulse of the present—memory 
and remorse will make the damp, cold earth a 
blessing to her spirit. 1 And oh! would that her 
soul might mingle with her brother’s in heaven 
as upon earth. 

She sat beside the grave until the cold moon¬ 
beams sank into her heart, and, ag she rose to 
depart, it seemed that the measure of her grief 
was full. There was not a kindly heart that beat 
for her upon earth. She sought her home. It 
was the old hall of* Mansfield, for she had long 
since left the walls of Arnlieim; and in this old 
mansion had Ernest died in her arms. She seeks 
the room, where, in the clays of her youth, she 
sat beside her .brother, and filled his mind with 
the glory of life. Again she'sits by the casement, 
and again the moonbeams flood her brow—and 
perhaps she feels that life, which has been to her 
the tomb of. each hope and dream of her child¬ 
hood, might now have been fairer if virtue and 
religion had guarded the portals of her mind. 
An intensity of loneliness has fallen on her spirit. 
The shadows of the past are dark and cold, and 
the future warmed by no hope, and she is alone, 
alone. The pride of reason has sunk beneath the 
lonely spirit, and a tear trembles in her eye, the 
only tear those eyes have ever moulded. 

There are those whose spirits are pure until 
, sorrow bids them seek the path of sin. But, like 
; the.wild anemone which uncloses but its choicest 
: flowers to the blast, so there are souls whose 
; beauties expand hut beneath the blasts of affiic- 
j tion. A dreary life is thine, Constance; and 
| happy are they on whom the grave throws its 
! pall, ere their brightest hopes have faded. 
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EDITH; 

OR, MARRYING IN FUN, AND MARRYING IN EARNEST. 

BY CLARA MORETON. 


CHAPTER I. 

Beautiful Edith Bryant! Bewitching, coquet¬ 
tish Edith! How with my unskilful pencil shall 
I ever be able to give even a faint idea of her 
graceful loveliness? Wild as an untamed gazelle, 
and light of heart as the tuneful wood-bird, was 
the joyous Edith at seventeen. Never had sor¬ 
row dimmed the lustrous radiance of her large, 
blue eyes, and all unconsciously had she glided 
into womanhood, without dreaming of grief or 
care—those phantom forms which ever shadow, 
and too often walk side by side with woman in 
her pathway. 

At fifteen had come Edith’s first heart sorrow. 
The father who had loved her with such devoted 
fondness—who had gratified her every wish—• 
who had heretofore so tenderly guarded and 
guided her footsteps, was suddenly taken from 
her. For more than a year Edith refused to 
leave her mother, to participate with her com¬ 
panions in any amusement, but at length yielding 
to their persuasions, and to her mothers wishes, 
she promised to accompany them upon a pro¬ 
posed pic-nic the ensuing week. 

The day arrived—a gloriously beautiful day 
in June, and Edith, light of heart as in the days 
agone, flung her arms around her mother’s neck, 
and whispered her fond farewell. The place 
selected was one of the most beautiful upon the 
banks of the Schuylkill. From the river’s brink 
a smooth, green lawn spread upward, until it 
reached the marble colonnade of an elegant man¬ 
sion, deserted by its owner on account of the 
unhealthiness of the situation at some seasons 
of the year. Beyond the lious/j a dark green 
forest swept around the hill-side—and in the 
grounds between were latticed arbors, clasped 
by swaying vines; and beside the walks were 
odorous shrubs, and choice flowers; and from 


amidst them all came the musical plashes of 
falling fountains, mingling with the prolonged 
warblings of the wild wood-birds. 

Edith was delighted with everything she saw. 
She glided in and out amidst the shrubbery, 
singing with the birds, and laughing with the 
fountains, and at length wearied, sat down upon 
a garden seat within an arbor. How beautiful 
she looked there, with her thick curls almost 
shadowing her face, and that swan-like curve of 
her neck! No wonder that Horace Russell stood 
motionless, concealed amidst the shrubbery, to 
gaze upon such a divinity? 

A merry group of laughing girls, suddenly 
emerging from a winding path, stood in front 
of the art)or. 

“Here’s Edith,” cried one, “oh, you good- 
for-nothing truant! liow dare you frighten us 
all so?—for a full hour we have seen nothing 
of you,” 

“You look exceedingly frightened, all of you,” 
said Edith, laughing, 

“Here’s Mr. Russell,” said another, as he 
welcomed and joined the group—“Miss Bryant, 
Mr. Russell.” 

“Now for another conquest, Edith—Mr. Rus¬ 
sell is a most famous woman-hater, and I’m going 
to leave him to your tender mercies,” whispered 
the mischievous Kate Connell; “his heart is 
already half gone, for he stood watching you 
through the shrubbery like a drapcried statue.” 

The least bit of a smile curled Edith’s proud 
lips as Horace Russell left the group and joined 
her. Through the arching wood-paths they wan¬ 
dered together. Side by side upon the mossy 
hanks of the forest rivulet they sat, and Edith 
rattled on in her own wild way, while her com¬ 
panion listened with lover-like attention. 

Meanwhile some of those who had left Edith 
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and Horace in the arbor, had joined the rest of 
the party in the large saloon, where they were 
preparing for dancing. 

“Mr. Russell iB fairly in love—guess with, 
whom,” said Kate Connell, as she danced up to 
a group near one of the windows which looked 
out upon the colonnade. 4 

“Not with you—I am sure of that,” answered 
her brother Harry, while at the same time his 
eyes wandered with an eager gaze over the room. 

“‘And not Edith Bryant, I hope,’ say your 
eyes as plainly as eyes can speak, brother mine,” 
replied the roguish girl—“but, nevertheless, it is 
Edith —now, who has a rival?” 

“ The very one to suit his fastidious taste,” said 
Edward Yanlyn, a young theological student; “I 
should not be surprised if X should have the plea¬ 
sure of marrying them sometime—eh, Harry?” 

“He would rather marry her himself, I’m 
thinking,” chimed in Kate again. The music 
struck up a waltz, Kate seized her' brother, 
and in a moment more was rapidly whirling 
around the room with the rest of the company. 
The inviting sounds penetrated the leafy retreat 
where Horace and Edith were sitting, and they 
hastily retraced their steps and joined the dan¬ 
cers. 

“I don’t believe Russell ever waltzed as much 
with a lady before in his life,” whispered Yanlyn 
to Kate. “You know he is terribly afraid of 
ladies, and fancies that every one that smiles 
upon him has designs upon his heart—his purse, 
I should say.” 

“Well, is he really very rich?” 

“About twenty thousand a year.” 

“Is it possible! I did not suppose he had so 
much. I wish Edith would fancy him; bjit See 
how indifferently she receives all his attentions.” 

Quadrille followed quadrille, and still Horace 
Russell lingered by Edith’s side. Harry Connell 
was absent-minded and dull, and thought it the 
most stupid pie-nic he ever was on; while Kate 
and Edward Vanlyn voted it the most delight¬ 
ful. 

Adjoining the room where they were dancing, 
was one which still remained partly furnished. 
The large mirrors paneled in the walls reflected 
the graceful forms of the few who were standing 
in the centre. 

“Oh, this is a delightful room,” said Edith; 
“now if there were only lace curtains to_ those 
lofty windows—paintings scattered over the walls 
—elegant furniture tastefully arranged, I would 
not desire any spot more beautiful.” 

“Mr. Russell had better purchase the place, it 
suits you so well, Miss Bryant,” said Yanlyn. 

“Would you come and live with him here if he 
would?” whispered Kate, looking archly in her 
face. 


The whisper had been overheard, and Vanlyn 
again spoke— 

“Mr. Russell, you had better ask that ques¬ 
tion.” 

“Come, Mr. Russell, do,” said Kate, “it would . 
be so delightful to say I had overheard an offer.” 

Thus bantered, Horace Russell turned to Edith 
and laughingly said— 

“Miss Bryant, if I will purchase this place, 
will you come and be my singing-bird?” 

“Oh, most assuredly I will—wouldn’t it be 
delightful to warble all day through such rooms 
as these?” 

“Accepted, ’pon my honor! who would have 
believed it—I congratulate you, Russell; and 
now here you are, all dressed in white, suppose 
we have a wedding!” said Yanlyn. 

“Agreed; that will be delightful,” cried Kate. 

“This is folly—don’t carry the joke any 
further,” said Harry Connell. 

“Its no joke—its up and down, righty-dighty 
earnest; isn’t it, Edward?” laughed Kate, “and 
I’ll be bridesmaid; and let me see, who’ll be 
the other, Edith?—here, Harry, you stand with 
Helen Ayre.” 

“I do not wish to have anything to do with 
this,” he answered, moodily. 

“Now don’t get jealous—we are only in fun: 
come take your place.” 

The party was soon arranged. Edward Yanlyn 
stood in front of the pretended bride and groom, 
commencing in solemn tones the marriage cere¬ 
mony. The young men who had gathered around 
laughed as they saw Russell’s uneasiness, when 
he answered “I will,” and whispered amongst 
themselves that Edith would say, “I will, not,” 
but to the surprise of all, she continued the joke 
to the last. 

“What God hath joined together, let no man 
put asunder—salute your bride,” were the con¬ 
cluding words of Yanlyn. 

RussellHurned, but Edith glided away from 
him with a musical laugh, and escaped into the 
saloon. Her companions followed. 

“Oh, Edith!” said Helen Ayre, “I am all in a 
tremble, and I can hardly crush the tears back, 
it seems so like a real bridal.” 

“And so it is a real bridal,” said Edward 
Vanlyn—“you do not suppose I would make a 
jest of my sacred office?” 

“You are jesting now,” said one. 

“No, I am not; I knew it would be a match 
some time or other, and I was afraid I should 
lose the fee if I did not embrace the opportunity. 
I expect a hundred dollars at least.” 

A sudden gloom spread over the before joyous 
party. 

“You have been nicely trapped,” whispered 
some one in Russell’s ear; “Vanlyn is a cousin 
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of liers, and I’ve no doubt it was all planned 
before.” 

Russell grew pallid—lie staggered and leaned 
for support against the window casement. Van¬ 
lyn approached him— 

“What is the matter, Russell—are you sick?” 

“No, nothing!—you theological students are 
not privileged to marry, are you?” 

“No, not generally; but djdn’t you know that 
I took orders about a month ago ?” 

Russell started nervously forward—and Harry 
Connell, who had been standing near, said to 
himself as he turned away, “I would give worlds 
if 'I was in that fellow’s place.” 

It was a relief to all when the proposition was 
made to return home. Russell could not be per¬ 
suaded, to take a seat in the same carnage with 
Edith. She was surprised that lie did not join 
their party, but when Vanlyn explained his pecu¬ 
liarities, she at first felt indignant—then in a 
spirit of mischief called out, at the suggestion of 
one of them, 

“Good-night, dear, take good care of yourself 
—I am sorry there is not room for you here.” 

Now the next day found Horace Russell in the 
office of one of the most eminent lawyers in the 
city. It was fully proved to him that the mar¬ 
riage was legal, and with a troubled brow and a 
heavy heart, he retraced his steps to his elegant 
apartments. 

Covering his face with his hands, lie threw 
himself upon a fauteiul, and mentally reviewed 
the scenes of the day before. He called to 
memory every look, every smile which could 
bear against Edith. '** 

“It was a plot! an infamous plot!” he ex¬ 
claimed, springing to Ins feet—“she would not 
have stood beside a stranger, and allowed such 
a ceremony even in jest, had she not dreamed 
of diamonds and jewels, and all the baubles a 
woman loves; but I will escape from her yet.” 

Meanwhile Harry Connell, who had overheard 
Vanlyn tell Russell that he had taken orders, 
called at Mrs. Bryant’s, and was admitted into 
the charming little boudoir, where Edith passed 
her mornings when in. 

The soft light falling through the curtains of 
rose colored silk, lit her pure complexion with a 
beautiful glow, and Harry thought her more ex¬ 
quisitely lovely than ever, as she rose to welcome 
him. 

“I must call you Mrs. Russell now, Edith,” he 
said, “it will seem very strange.” 

“Why, Harry, liow foolishly you talk—I would 
not be Mrs. Russell for all the world.” 

“But, Edith, you arc.” 

“But, Sir Harry, I am not, and if you do not 
wish to quarrel, do not iusy.lt me in that way. 
Mr. Russell is a delightful partner in a dance, 


but in other respects anything but agreeable to 
me.” 

“Edith, I am in solemn earnest when I tell 
you that if he chooses he can claim you, and you 
might be compelled by law to live with him.” 

She grew pale with affright as she clasped her 
hands, and bent toward him, saying— 

“Oh! Harry, do not frighten me so—it cannot 
be; Edward would never have done this—he 
surely would not.” 

“In his thoughtless levity, Edith, perhaps he 
forgot that the marriage would be a legal one, 
but his thoughtlessness does not excuse him.” 

“If you knew, why did you not interfere?” 

“I did not know at the time that Vanlyn had 
taken orders; and even as it was, I was momen¬ 
tarily expecting him to stop.” 

Poor Edith was now in trouble. She flow to 
her mother the moment that Harry left, and told 
her all. Mrs. Bryant was equally alarmed, and 
sent for her lawyer to consult with him upon the 
subject. His opinion agreed with those already 
expressed. 

Edith’s fears, however, for a time were vain. 
Russell was widening the distance between them 
with all the speed which rail-cars and steamboats 
could accomplish. The affair came at last to be 
considered a joke, and Edith laughed at her own 
fears. 


CHAPTER II. 

Two years have passed, and Edith has long 
since found it impossible to reciprocate the love 
which Harry Connell eloquently plead; but there 
is another voice whose tones are music to her 
ears—another face whose smile is sunshine to 
her heart. 

' Arthur Algernon—the seeming proud, cold- 
hearted Englishman has wooed Edith to his beau¬ 
tiful home—the home which he has so luxuriously 
furnished; and there Edith reigns, the all but 
worshipped queen of his heart. 

Her jewel-cases he has loaded with diamonds 
and pearls, and every beautiful thing which he 
could imagine would please and gratify her taste, 
but of all the regal jewels which Edith wears her 
husband prizes most the meek and gentle spirit 
of his loving wife. We did not know how strong 
a power love possessed to subdue and chasten 
the wild, untamed emotions of the heart, until 
Edith learned us the beautiful lesson. 

Edith was but nineteen when Arthur clasping 
her pallid hand in his, bent beside her all-but 
lifeless form to kiss the brow of his first born. 
Tears dropped like rain from his eyes upon the 
snowy pillow, as a voiceless prayer arose from 
his heart,- that she, liis tenderly beloved Edith, 
might not be taken from him. 

Bay after day: night after night with unceasing 
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vigilance did be ait beside her couch, watching 
• with eager hope the faint rose-tinge which began 
to steal over her transparent cheeks. At length, 
when pillowed in an easy-ehair, she was able co 
sit up, and hold inker arms for a few moment • e 
baby boy, whom she bent over with such doting 
fondness, Arthur was nearly wild with joy. 

“Oh, Edith, my darling! thank God that you 
were spared to me, for life to me would have 
been worse than death without you. Ask of me 
what you will, there is not a thing under heaven 
I would not do for you, who have periled so much 
for me.” 

She remembered that promise in after days, 
when a trouble which she had never anticipated 
came like a blight upon her. 

Edith’s walks and rides were retimed, and at 
length she so far recovered her strength as to ven¬ 
ture to accept an invitation to a bridal company. 
Beautiful! radiantly beautiful looked Edith, as 
gliding amongst the guests, she advanced to con¬ 
gratulate the bride. Suddenly she paused, and 
tremblingly clung to her husband’s arm—“oh, 
Arthur! take me away! take me away!” she 
cried. His eyes followed those of his wife, and 
rested upon the troubled countenance of a stran¬ 
ger, who was looking reproachfully and steadily 
at Edith. 

“Was it possible that his Edith had ever 
loved before?—if not, why this emotion?” This 
thought sped with lightning-like rapidity through 
I113 mind, and conducting his wife to a seat, he 
hastily left her. 

It was Horace Russel: whom Edith had seen; 
and the memory of all t ie unpleasant feelings 
which had followed the pic-nic, rushed through 
her mind at once. She knew it was but a jest, 
yet the strange expression upon his face annoyed 
her; and weakened by previous illness, she lost 
her presence of mind. 

The first that Edith knew after her husband 
left her, was that Mr. Russell was standing be¬ 
side her. 

“I have been a wanderer for three years,” 
said he, “haunted by one memory, and have re¬ 
turned to find that you have considered our un¬ 
fortunate marriage as a jest.” 

“Do not speak so loud, I beg of you,” gasped 
Edith. 

“You cannot imagine how bitterly I feel to¬ 
ward those who have caused me all this unhap- 
Xiiness,” commenced Russell, in a lower tone, 

“and I-” he stopped suddenly, for Edith, 

with a half-suppressed scream, fell backward. 
She had seen her husband’s face reflected from 
behind her, in the large mirror opposite, and in 
the eyes were an expression which she had never 
seen before. As she met his gaze in the glass, 
he turned from her with a scornful, withering 


look. It sped like an arrow to Edith’s heart; 
and she fell lifeless against the cushions of the 
: lounge. 

They bore her from the crowded room—they 
bathed her marble brow and lips until she opened 
her eyes, and looked wildly around her. 

“Oh! Arthur, take me home,” was all she said, 
but in vain they looked for Mr. Algernon—he 
was not to bo found. 

Her carriage was waiting at the door; and 
Kate Connell, now Mrs. Vanlyn, accompanied her 
home. At Edith’s urgent request they returned 
-immediately to the party. 

Edith went to her dressing-room, and despatch¬ 
ing her maid to her own chamber, she threw her¬ 
self upon her couch, weeping the first tears of 
bitterness she had known since her bridal. 

She saw at a glance how her husband might 
construe the remarks he had overheard, “but, 
oh!” she sobbed, “how could he turn so sneer- 
ingly from me without asking an explanation?” 

The hours passed on—and still she watched in 
vain. Weary, weak, and sick, she at length un¬ 
robed herself. Grieved to the soul at the want 
of confidence which her husband showed, and 
almost wild with impatience at his long delay, 
she sat upon the side of her low coucli—ever and 
anon looking wistfully toward the French clock 
on the mantel, and her small feet beating ner¬ 
vously upon the soft carpeting of the floor. At 
last, slowly swinging upon its hinges, the liall- 
door opened; cautiously slie heard Arthur ascend 
the staircase, and pass into the room on the 
opposite side of the hall, which he had used 
during her illness. Wildly she threw her watch 
upon the floor as she rapidly crossed the wide 
hall, and tried the door of the apartment, it was 
locked. , 

“Open the door for me, Arthur—I have some¬ 
thing to tell you, darling.” There was no an¬ 
swer, and with trembling hands she beat upon 
the panels.* 

“For God’s sake, let me alone,” cried a hoarse 
voice, which she could hardly recognize as that 
of her husband. 

Hurriedly Edith passed down the hall, and 
entered the room back, where the nurse and 
child were sleeping. Her light steps did not 
arouse them, and turning the key of a door in 
one side of the apartment, she stepped into her 
husband’s presence. He hastily pushed some¬ 
thing which he held in his hand into a half 
opened drawer, but not so hastily but that Edith’s 
whole frame trembled, for her quick eyes recog¬ 
nized the silver mountings of Ms pistols. 

She forgot the indignation with which she 
was to meet him; the reproaches upon her 
lips died away, and terrified she clung to him, 
saying—“ oh t Arthur! Arthur /” It was all she 
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could say, her tongue seemed palsied. He un¬ 
wound her arms from about him as easily as he 
would the frail tendrils of a vine from its sup¬ 
porting stalk, and turned to leave the room. 

“Arthur! listen to me!” she called after him. 

“No, I will not listen to one word of self-de¬ 
fence. I should only despise you more.” His 
hand was upon the door—again she clung to him 
—her beautiful face turned up beseechingly to 
his, and the auburn hair creeping in waves from 
beneath her coif. He spurned her from him- 
rudely—a strange light flashed from his eyes as 
they raved about the room. 

“Do not touch me again—God only knows 
what I shall do to you, if you persist.” A cold 
shudder swept through Edith’s veins, as in that 
glance she comprehended his meaning. Words 
rushed in torrents to her lips. 

“Oh, Arthur! it would only he a more mer¬ 
ciful death, for -1 am dying now—I. am sure my 
heart is breaking!—don’t leave me! listen hut 
one moment. A few months ago you promised 
to grant me any request. Stop, Arthur—I claim 
the fulfilment of that promise. All I ask is, that 
you will listen to me—then if you think me to 
blame, I promise never to trouble you again. 
Let me close the door—there sit down here, I 
will not touch you. I will sit upon the carpet 
by your feet. Oh! my husband, press your hand 
upon my temples, and see how they throb and 
burn, and pity your poor wife—your true and 
loving wife. Arthur, you could not have thought 
that the words of that man were real! you could 
not so have mistrusted me who have slept so in¬ 
nocently beside you! You could not think that 
Edith—your worshipping Edith, would have de¬ 
ceived you!—oh! toll me so, darling!” 

Sternly and steadily did Arthur Algernon gaze 
into these upturned eyes; in their clear depths 
he read nothing but purity and love. His heart 
smote him as he re~called all her tenderness; but 
then came with overpowering force the memory 
of those few words he had overheard—the en¬ 
treating tones of liis wife’s voice as she implored 
the stranger to speak lower. Again his face 
was shadowed with its stern expression as lie 
answered. 

“Explain it to me if you can, Edith. God 
knows how gladly X would believe you. The 
thought of your having deceived me has come to 
me like a thunder crash in a clear and cloudless 
summer day, and every energy seems withered— 
every hope of the future blasted. It is too ter¬ 
rible for belief, and yet how can I doubt? 'When 
but a boy in years, I was bitterly deceived—led 
on to love another almost to the altar—when she 
calmly turned from me, and gave her hand to 
one who boasted a title, I learned to despise 
her, and yet I led an unsocial—a distrustful life, 


until tie after tie was broken in my native land. 
Then, alone in the world, I left my country. I 
came here, Edith, and met with you. For the 
first time I saw how trivial—how boyisli had 
been my fancy for my early love, and at the' same 
glance I saw how entirely was my whole heart— 
my whole-being centered in you. I told you all 
—I concealed nothing. I was so wrapped in 
your love—so trustful of your innocence that I 
forgot to doubt. I believed you when solemnly 
before the altar, you said that you knew no just 
cause why we should not he united. You have 
since told me over and over again that I was 
your first—your only love. Oh! Edith! judge 
of my agony when I saw your embarrassment at 
meeting that stranger!—judge how with tenfold 
force the distrustfulness and unhappiness of my 
youth overwhelmed me, when I heard him claim 
you as his, through a private marriage, years 
ago. Oh,. Edith! Edith! my once fondly loved 
wife, what explanation can do away with that 
memory? 'What contrition can atone for the 
horrible deception of the past? You have laid 
us both open-to the laws of this land by your 
concealment; but the fear of that disgrace is as 
nothing to the whirlpool of misplaced affection 
which rages within my bosom. There is but 
one course for us, Edith,” lie paused—there 
was something in the glassy, fixed expression 
of Edith’s eyes which startled him. She had 
shown no emotion since he had first begun to 
speak. 

“Edith; do you hear me?” lie questioned. 
She did iftt answer. He lifted her hand—it 
was cold, and the fingers were bent rigidly in— 
the ends of the nails buried in the palms: in vain 
lie endeavored to force them open—he lifted 
her from the floor. Her limbs ivere so rigid he 
found it all but impossible to straighten them as 
he laid lief upon the couch. Fearfully alarmed, 
he awoke the nurse, and left her in charge as he 
hastened for a physician. When they returned 
together, Arthur glanced toward the bed, where, 
like a marble statue, rested his once fondly 
cherished wife—as beautiful and as cold. The 
physician sought in vain to find some pulsation, 
while Arthur paced the room, muttering inco¬ 
herently to himself. 

At length he turned toward the physician, his 
eyes gleaming wdldly, “what name shall we put 
upon the tomb-stone, doctor—Mrs. Algernon or 
Mrs. Russell? Ha, doctor, you look surprised, 
but I asked liis name last night—they told me it 
was Russell; and they laughed maliciously as 
they asked me if my wife had not told me about 
him. All, doctor, we’ll have two tomb-stones— 
I’ve got my pistols already—don’t tell any one, 
and I’ll make over my money to you; order 
two graves, and two tomb-stones, and we’ll be 
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buried together—lie wont quarrel with a dead 
man about his wife, and I can’t live without 
Edith—my Edith,” and throwing himself on a 
couch beside her, he sobbed like a child. 

The physician sent one of the servants im¬ 
mediately for a leecher, and in the meanwhile 
attempted to remove Edith’s lifeless body, but 
Arthur only raved the more at each attempt. 
After leeching and copious bleeding he became 
more calm, and under the influence of narcotics 
at length slept. 

Meanwhile Edith had been borne to her own 
room, and in removing her the nurse was startled 
by a short sigh, which was followed quickly by a. 
heavier respiration. They immediately applied 
volatile salts to her nostrils, and sprinkled her 
face with vinegar and water, while the nurse 
hastened to prepare blisters for the feet. About 
this time Mrs. Bryant, who had been sent for, 
arrived—-Edith’s eyes, when first they opened, 
rested upon her. 

“Oh! mother, dearest, where is Arthur?—tell 
me lie has not left me.” 

The physician answered—“your husband is 
near you, my child, but you must not talk— 
your life depends upon perfect quiet.” 

“But tell me first, has anything happened?— 
oh, I remember all. Mother, go quick to Arthur 
and tell him all about that terrible jest—you 
know what I mean, mother—that pic-nic, where 
they persuaded me to be married in fun—oh, 
tell him that I had never seen Mr. Russell before 
—that I have never seen him since, until last 
evening. Mother, I am in earnest—*do go and 
tell him. He overheard something which Mr. 
Russell said to me about the marriage, and it is 
this which has caused all this wretchedness. 

Several times had the physician essayed to 
prevent her speaking; but she would be heard— 
and now ho understood all—Edith’s cataleptic 
state and Arthur’s ravings. He assured his 
patient that he would explain everything. 

Dr. Winters left the room—he found Mr. 
Algernon sitting up in his bed, and looking 
wildly about him. 

“Where is my wife, doctor? I have had a 
strange—a terrible dream.” 

“She has quite recovered, I trust,” said Dr. 
Winters. 

“Thank God,” said Arthur, falling back on 
his pillow, “I dreamed I had killed her.” 

“She had a slight cataleptic attack, brought 


on, I presume, by suddenly meeting a person 
for whom she has always entertained a great 
dislike—a Mr. Russell, whom she once met on 
a pic-nic, and to whom she was married in jest 
by your friend, Vanlyn. She was afterward told 
that the marriage was legal, and she suffered a 
great deal of anxiety at the time, fearing he 
might claim her, but he was as much frightened 
as herself, and lie left the place suddenly. To 
her great relief, Vanlyn then acknowledged that 
he had hoaxed them all, by asldng Russell if he 
knew that he had taken orders.” 

Arthur buried his face in the pillow—with the 
wild tide of joy which rushed through his soul 
were mingled conflicting emotions. 

“Doctor, I can never forgive myself,” he sob¬ 
bed—“I do not deserve my angel wife. Go to 
her, I beg of yon, and entreat her to see me—I 
have much to confess—-much to explain.” 

“She will need no entreaties, I can nssuro you, 
but I shall be obliged to forbid your meeting her 
to-day, for any sudden or violent emotion might 
produce a relapse. You need rest also, my friend, 
for you seem very feverish.” 

After administering a composing draught to 
Arthur, Dr. Winters returned to Edith’s apart¬ 
ment, to quiet her with the assurances of her 
husband’s love. 

A few weeks afterward, in Edith’s pleasant 
drawing-rooms, a small company of fifteen or 
twenty were gathered. Among them were several 
of those who had accompanied her upon the un¬ 
fortunate pie-nic. 

“So Russell has been in the city,” said one. 

“Yes, and when he saw how much more beau¬ 
tiful than ever Ecjith had grown, he was vexed 
beyond endurance because he did not woo her, 
when the advantage was all on his side,” an¬ 
swered Mrs. Vanlyn. “Do you know,” she said, 
turning to Edith, “that Harry never undeceived 
him about his having taken orders until this time 
of his being here, and poor Russell has not dared 
to pay attentions to any lady, for fear you would 
pounce down upon him. He really thought it 
was a bona fide marriage all the time.” 

Kate wondered that Edith did not smile—but 
the subject had become too serious a one for her 
to laugh about. None of them ever knew liow 
she lmd suffered for that day’s thoughtlessness. 
Long since has she felt repaid by her husband’s 
devoted fondness, and she well knows that never 
again will he doubt her truth and love. 
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HOW TO GET BID O'E AN UNWELCOME VISITOR. 

BY MISS ELLA BOB, MAN. 


A very pretty village was tlie village of S-— 
and one too that boasted something more than 
the usual allowance of one church and two rival 
store-keepers, with the minister’s wife and doc¬ 
tor's wife for aristocracy, and the great house to 
afford.a never-ending subject of wonder and ad¬ 
miration to the inhabitants. Not at all; it was 
quite a collection of pretty villas, whose owners 
wont to town at least twice.a week in their own 
conveyances—and were, therefore, quite au fail 
upon tlie subject of fashions. Indeed, they were 
as well-dressed a community as you would meet 
anywhere; and prided themselves particularly 
upon knowing just how everything should be 
done. 

It was to this aristocratic little nook that 
Walter Evartson, the young lawyer, conveyed Ins 
bride soon after their marriage. He had settled 
there sometime before, an entire stranger, but his 
prepossessing appearance and agreeable manners 
soon won both friends and clients; and the great 
ones of S——■ patronized him with the most en¬ 
chanting condescension, lie was feted, and flat¬ 
tered, and followed, until he threw off all claims 
to their courtesy by committing the unpardonable 
crime of marriage. But worse than all, lie did 
not even select some fair resident of the village 

of S-; but after a short absence, returned 

accompanied by a young lady, whose appearance, 
manners, &c., underwent the severest criticism. 

But do what they would, they could not deny 
that she was very pretty, very tastefully dressed, 
and very much of a lady; having, besides, a cer¬ 
tain independent kind of an air, which led them 
to suspect that she did not value their opinions 
quite as highly as they could have wished. How¬ 
ever, they could not alter this; and Mrs. A- 

having sailed majestically in, Mrs. B- fol¬ 
lowed her example; and finally all S-had 

been there, with the avowed purpose of making 
tlie new-comer feel at home, but in reality to see 
how she looked. 

The young lawyer’s means were limited, and 
their stylo of living a very unpretending one. A 
pretty cottage fronting the road, to which was 
attached a fine large garden with plenty of fruit, 
was their residence; and Emily considered one 
servant quite sufficient for two people. This was 
her first attempt at housekeeping; and she found 
it very pleasant to gather strawberries, arrange 


the knick-nacks in the parlor, and manufacture 
cakes and pies.by way of housework; and then 
take up an interesting book, or some pretty piece 
of needle.-work, to while away the hours until 
Walter’s, return. Then the man of business was 
transformed, for a time, into quite a romantic sort 
of youth—fumbling among dusty parchments did 
not appear to deaden his imagination in the least; 
and sometimes the two would wander off to the 
arbor at the end of the garden—and, sad to re¬ 
late, oh! ye wise ones! they would waste their 
time in reading Moore or Byron, when Emily 
might have been so much better employed in 
mending stockings, or making bread. Dreadful, 
isn’t it? 

But the worst is yet to come; they would even 
stroll into the woods after wild flowers, these 
two great, grown-up babies, and wreath them in 
Emily’s liair, and do all sorts of foolish things. 
But if you had been with them you would have 
thought that a nightingale had perched itself on 
a tree overhead, day-time and all, for such strains 
of sweet, clear, gushing music issued from those 
rosy lips, as none but a nightingale could send 
forth. 

Well, foolish as it may appear to those who 
have got over love and “all that sort of non¬ 
sense,” they enjoyed it very much; but before 
long a change came over the spirit of their 
dream. Not that their love was in the least 
changed—oh, no, it was not that; but romance 
is often driven from the field by reality and 
common-place. Who was the author of this 
mischief? No one would have thought it, to be 
sure, but the pivot upon which the whole turned 
was the faithlessness of the Irish girl, who had 
been installed as queen of the kitchen. Whether 
a yearning toward “ould Irelandt,” or an ex¬ 
citing letter from a lover just come over, or some 
involuntary outrage to her dignity perpetrated 
by the youthful mistress, prompted the step, as 
Eunice Itookley says, “we are not to know.” 
But this much we do know, that one pleasant 
June morning Miss Biddy stood at the kitchen 
door, grasping her bundle of worldly goods with 
a very resolute air, while Emily’s pretty face 
bore the traces of vexation and dismay. 

Walter sat very comfortably reading his paper 
in the breakfast parlor; while through the open 
window came the delightful melody of birds, and 
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the perfume of flowers still wet with the morning . 
dew. He heard the light step approaching, and 
looked up to welcome her with a beaming smile; ■ 
but to his surprise and dismay she burst into 
tears. He had .never seen Emily before having . 
what the children call “a good cry,” and hastily 
throwing down his paper, he devoted himself to 
the task of soothing her. At length she soon 
began to smile at Walter’s representations and 
ridiculous contrivances; but then as she glanced 
at those small, helpless-looking hands she heaved 
a desponding sigh. 

“But we shall have no breakfast to-day, at 
this rate,” said Emily, suddenly, “Bridget has 
not even made a Are to boil the kettle.” 

“Bo not trouble yourself in the least, my 
dear,” replied Walter, witli an air of supreme 
confidence in his own abilities. “That is very 
easily remedied. If you will set the table, I will 
engage to produce a fire.” 

So saying, he walked into the kitchen, while 
Emily was soon busily engaged with the cups 
and saucers. It was really amusing to see him; 
he looked so warm, and fussy, and responsible, 
and handled things so awkwardly that he was 
constantly upsetting the whole peraphernalia of 
tongs, shovel, and poker. Emily now and then 
looked in to see how he come on, and once a 
suppressed “hang it!” reached her ear; but as 
the kettle was not yet ready to hang, she con¬ 
cluded that she must have been mistaken. 

“Emily.” 

She was at his side in a moment. 

“Perhaps, love, you can assist me a little with 
this fire; the foundation of the thing is all right, 
you see it only wants a little alteration.” 

Do not think him stupid; he could have made 
a fire in any decent kitchen, but the chimney was 
a most unfortunately smoky one. 

Emily smiled as she took the fire entirely apart, 
and arranged it in a more skilful manner; and at 
length, between them both, the kettle did some¬ 
thing like boiling. Walter tried very hard to 
persuade himself that his cup of coffee was the 
best he had ever tasted, because he thought he 
had made it himself; he put in a little more 
cream, a little more sugar, and then a little more 
coffee; but do what he would he could not help 
making very wry faces over it. As he raised 
his eyes he met Emily’s, and the two burst out 
a laughing. 

“It is no laughing matter,” said Emily; “how 
is the work to get done?” 

“Easily,” replied Walter, “I can send you in 
at least a dozen servants before night.” 

“I think you will find yourself mistaken,” said 
Emily, “servants are not so easily obtained in 
the country, and it was- sometime before we could 
persuade Biddy to come with us.” 


“Nous verrons replied her husband, gaily, n3 
he rose to go to his office. A recollection of the 
morning’s banquet came over him suddenly, and 
ho put his head in at the door with, “you had 
better not attempt anything very difficult for 
dinner, my dear, because you won’t have me 
here to help, you know.” 

“Away with you, you quintessence of conceit,” 
said Emily, laughing; “and as to the dinner, do 
not trouble yourself in the least, for I shall give 
you nothing but bread and strawberries.” 

There seemed to be no getting him off; first he 
came back for his gloves, and then he came back 
for a kiss; but at length the door finally closed 
upon him, and Emily went to her household. 
affairs, singing merrily all the time. What did 
she care if Biddy had gone away ? So she dusted 
and sang, until approaching the window, she 
peeped forth from the blind just to see what was 
going on. As the stage-coach appeared in sight 
she could not help wishing that her mother, or 
one of those naughty sisters of hers would make 
her appearance. 

But as she stood looking, the vehicle suddenly 
drew up at the door, and it was very evident that 
somebody was coming. A straw hat 'and green, 
veil, and a multitude of bows and smiles was all 
that Emily was able to distinguish; until, with a 
most loving embrace, the visitor exclaimed— 

“I quite pitied you, Cousin Emily! I thought 
that you must be so lonely here in the country, 
and I came determined to make you a good, long 
visit. Ma and the girls have gone to Cape May, 
but I told them that I preferred enlivening your 
solitude.” 

Emily now recognized Martha Eastman, a very 
forward cousin of Walter’s, to whom she had 
taken somewhat of a dislike during the short 
time she passed in her society just after their 
marriage; a feeling not at all diminished by this 
unceremonious visit. She murmured something 
in reply which was scarcely audible; but this 
did not in the least diminish the volubility of 
her visitor, who appeared to think that she was 
doing Cousin Emily a great favor. Now if there 
is anything provoking in this mortal world, it is 
to have a person whom you wish in your very 
heart at least a hundred miles off, trying to per¬ 
suade you that she is Oonferring a favor upon 
you, by coming at the very time of all times when 
she is least wanted. Emily surveyed the liberal 
allowance of baggage with considerable interest, 
but resolved at the same time that the “good, 
long visit” should be a very short one. 

The visitor was one of several daughters who 
had been brought up to make as much use of 
other people "as possible. She was rather showy 
in appearance, with a brilliant complexion, and 
saucy-looking blue eyes, and a great idea of 
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displaying these charms to the best advantage. 
It was not the least sympathy for Cousin Emily 
that had prompted her visit, she thought that a 
jaunt to the country might be pleasant, besides 
a desire to see how they lived. 

Miss Eastman was one who could make her 
wants known; and after a while she coolly ob¬ 
served, “come, Cousin Emily, do order dinner— 

I begin to feel.the ‘keen demands .’ 51 

“There is no one to order but you and I,” 
replied Emily, quietly, “my only servant left me 
this morning, and we must gather our dinner 
from the strawberry bed.” 

Miss Eastman looked, but Emily did not see 
her. She was coolly tying on her sun-bonnet; 
and the visitor, resolving to make the best of it, 
broke out into ecstasies at the idea; it was the 
very thing she should have chosen—she had 
always so wanted to gather strawberries in the 
country! 

It wa 3 a very warm day, and Emily did not 
find her visitor of much assistance; she soon 
grew tired of stooping, and amused herself by 
eating the strawberries from the basket. This 
was not at all profitable; and after a while Emily 
said very coolly— 

“You seem to be so fond of the employment 
that I am going to leave you to it altogether. 
My husband will be home soon, and I have some 
things to attend to~but dinner will be ready by 
the time the basket is filled.” 

Miss Eastman now found it more politic to go 
to work in earnest; and in no very amiable mood 
she made her, appearance at last with the straw¬ 
berries. The little table was all ready; and the 
young housekeeper, in her cool-looking white 
dress, flitted about like a fairy from one window 
to the other, watching for her husband’s arrival. 
There he was! and she flew out to meet him; 
while Miss Eastman scarcely knew whether to 
stay where she was, or go forward. 

Emily told him of her unexpected visitor, at. 
t which his countenance assumed a blank look of 
surprise; for he did not remember ever to have 
given her even a general invitation to come and 
visit them—and that, of course, is no invitation 
at all. 

“Very annoying,” said he, “that she should 
have taken this opportunity to come—what have 
you done with her all the morning?” 

“Oh,” replied Emily, “she has been gathering 
strawberries, and I really found her of considera¬ 
ble assistance; besides, it saved me the trouble of 
entertaining her.” 

“ Picking strawberries!” repeated Walter, “what 
a strange thing! To set a guest at work imme¬ 
diately on her arrival?” *.'• 

“Oh, no,” said Emily, innocently, “not at all 
—she is very fond of it, and said that it was 


perfectly charming. She almost went into ecsta¬ 
sies, and repeated several lines of poetry on the 
occasion, which I have forgotten.” 

Walter recollected his cousin’s character per¬ 
fectly, but he only smiled, and drew Emily into 
the house. 0 

Miss Eastman was politely welcomed, various 
inquiries made after the family, and they all sat 
down to dinner. Walter pronounced this to be 
infinitely better than the breakfast; but he looked 
considerably mortified when Emily playfully in¬ 
quired for the servants he had promised to send. 

“I really could not-help it,” said he, at last, 
“I have been so much engaged to-day—but they 
will come yet.” 

Emily smiled incredulously, and Miss Eastman 
hoped in her very heart that the promise would 
be kept; for- the visit did not promise much plea¬ 
sure without the acquisition of a servant. 

Emily was suddenly seized with a fancy for 
making strawberry preserves, and after dinner 
they went out again to pick fruit; when Miss 
Eastman, to her great indignation, found herself 
left precisely ns she had been in the morning. 
She was almost angry enough to hail the stage 
as it passed and return home; but still she could 
scarcely complain, for she had told Emily on her 
arrival that she should use no ceremony with 
cousins, and Emily had now made the very same 
observation on leaving her to herself. She had 
never worked so hard before; but she reflected 
that there must be an end to this, and if she 
found her so useful, Emily would, in common 
courtesy, invite her to prolong her visit. So she 
worked on industriously, despite the sun and 
heat; but with the conviction that love in a 
cottage, if you must do your own work, is not 
so very enchanting after all. 

“It was quite a good idea, was it not?” said 
Emily, pleasantly, “to make sweetmeats when I 
have you here to help me? Strange, though, 
that you should have happened to come in just at 
the right time—so much better too than if it 
had been a mere acquaintance, for somehow one 
can’t, you know, use ceremony with cousins.” 

Miss Eastman bit her lips, and walked off to 
the window; but Emily soon claimed her ser¬ 
vices, and continued to keep her pretty well occu¬ 
pied. At last, however, tea came; and when that 
was cleared away there was no more to be done. 
The three seated themselves on the piazza, and 
the music of Walter’s flute broke beautifully on 
the stillness of the evening. 

It was a lovely moonlight night, and Miss 
Eastman observed with considerable interest the 
figure of a gentleman in an opposite window, 
which a shaded light at the further end of the 
apartment rendered still more distinct. At length 
the figure moved, disappeared for a few moments, 
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and then, issuing from tlie gate, bent its steps 
toward the cottage. 

“Why, Irving, is that you?” exclaimed Walter, 
as his friend suddenly stood before him, “we 
have been so wrapt up in the sentimental that 
we scarcely p^eived you. Dr. Irving, Miss 
Eastman.” 

A graceful bend of his handsome figure, while 
the young lady’s cheek flushed with anticipated 
conquest. It must have been on her account that 
lie came over—he had probably seen her alight 
from the stage; not taking it into consideration 
that he might be in the habit of visiting his 
friend’s almost every evening. 

A few minutes conversation convinced her that 
Dr. Irving was more than tolerable for a country 
village, and quite worth making a conquest of. 
She exerted all her powers of pleasing, and very 
agreeable she could be too when she chose, appa¬ 
rently with some success. When she retired to 
bed that night the day’s work was almost for¬ 
gotten. 

The next morning early Miss Eastman hap¬ 
pened to be standing at her window, while there 
stood the young doctor at his. He bowed po¬ 
litely, while she, half in confusion, withdrew; 
and walking down stairs, began to think that it 
would be very pleasant to smell the flowers with 
the morning dew fresh upon them—decidedly 
inclining to the opinion that the greatest variety 
was to he found in front of the house. She wore 
a very becoming white morning dress, and had 
carelessly tucked a few natural flowers in her 
hair; being, moreover, perfectly aware that she 
was at this particular moment looking her very 
best. Of course, though, she was quite uncon¬ 
scious that some one had crossed the street, and 
equally unconscious that a gentleman stood be¬ 
side her, until, raising her head suddenly, she 
said with the prettiest start imaginable— 

“Why, Dr. Irving! how you frightened me!” 

He was sorry, of course, that his appearance 
had had that effect—complimented her upon her 
early rising—said something about the bloom of 
cheeks and roses—and then asked for his friend; - 
but Walter had gone to his office, and the young 
doctor soon followed his example. 

It is quite surprising how very hot the sun 
became in five minutes after; the cool of enrly 
morning had suddenly changed to the heat and 
glow of noonday, and Miss Eastman went in to 
seek Cousin Emily. Again that everlasting straw¬ 
berry picking, and the visitor began to grow 
rather tired of her fare. 

“It is very rural and romantic, to be sure,” 
she observed, “to live on fruit and milk; but is 
your husband quite satisfied without meat?” 

“Quite so,” was Emily’s reply, “he cares 
nothing at all about it, and if lie did, he would 


not be willing for me to have the trouble of 
cooking it.” 

• The case was hopeless, and Miss Eastman 
merely heaved a desponding sigh. The dinner 
that day consisted principally of a rice-pudding, 
her especial abomination, she hated rice in any 
shape or form—besides, she had helped to make 
it; and after picking out the raisins, and trifling 
a little with the substance, she made no further 
attempt toward despatching it. 

“You have lost your appetite, Martha,” ob¬ 
served her hostess, a little mischievously, “a 
very had sign—you must have fallen in love.” 

Miss Eastman was almost ready to break forth; 
it was too much to let Emily flatter herself with 
such a supposition—but still sho deemed it pru¬ 
dent to remain silent. 

Generally in the morning they had a long chat 
together in Emily’s room, or rather Miss East¬ 
man talked a great deal; while Emily listened 
and sewed; the theme of her conversation being 
a certain cousin about her own age, who, from 
her representation, must have possessed as many 
bad qualities concentrated in her own private 
self as were ever separately scattered upon the 
wicked ones of the -world. She was so proud 
and haughty, so unamiablo and self-willed—and 
then too some foolish person had once called her 
the belle of the place, and she couldn’t get over 
that; though she was sure that she (Miss East¬ 
man) could sec no beauty in such great staring 
black eyes, and such a tall figure—she never 
admired giantesses. 

The truth of the matter was this, Celine Esser- 
ton w r as an object of great jealousy; she was an 
only daughter, while Martha Eastman rejoiced 
in a multitude of sisters—Celine was something 
of an heiress in her own right—a beautiful, in¬ 
telligent, accomplished girl, and proud too as 
she had a just right to be, but not the kind of 
pride implied by Martha Eastman. Hers was 
the pride that will not stoop to a mean action—• 
that upholds the truth upon all occasions—that 
defends the absent, and brings forward the hum¬ 
ble. She despised her cousin, and she took no 
pains to conceal it; she could not help it, she had 
seen her bitterness of mind, her selfishness and 
disregard of others, and the two were at open 
enmity. Their different ways of showing this 
feeling displayed at once the difference in their 
characters. Miss Eastman endeavored to im¬ 
press every one with a conviction of the total 
unworthiness of Miss Esserton’s character, while 
Celine disdained to mention her cousin’s at all, 
as though even that lowered her. 

Miss Eastman certainly displayed considerable 
talent and perseverance in the assiduity with 
which she endeavored to prejudice Cousin Emily 
against Celine Esserton; yet it must be confessed 
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that every successive incident which 'slie related 
to corroborate the designing artfulness of her 
cousin’s character, only awakened in Emily a 
greater desire to see her and judge for herself. 

Walter had been so often teazed about his pro- 
mises to procure loads of servants at a moment’s 
•warning, that he became quite desperate, and 
taking a wagon drove about the country on a 
voyage of discoveries. The result was quite 
satisfactory to himself; and one warm after¬ 
noon, when Emily sat reading in one of the front 
windows, while her visitor occupied the other, 
a vehicle suddenly drove up to the door*, from 
which her husband, looking very warm and 
tired, quickly descended; and then watched the 
progress of three ladies, who alighted from the 
wagon after fashions peculiar to themselves. 
Emily looked, and wondered, and laughed; but 
Miss Eastman saw in their awkward movements 
the most enchanting grace, and read in their 
vacant countenances an impress of all that was 
delightful. There was certainly cook, chamber¬ 
maid, and waiter; and she should now cease to 
be maid of all work. 

Their various ways of leaving the wagon dis¬ 
played their characters at once; the first, rather 
an oldish woman, came down so very moderately 
and carefully, that it seemed doubtful if she ever 
reached terra firma—the second, a stout, pert, 
'good-natured-looking thing, came tumbling out 
head-foremast, and became entangled among the 
wheels—while the third, with an utter absence 
of all expression in her face, after being at length 
made to understand that she was to get out, put 
her feet everywhere but in the right place, and 
finally effected a difficult descent over the back 
of the wagon. The first was a snail—she fairly 
crawled into the house; the second, one of those 
bangers who break everything they lay hands on, 
and always have a convincing argument at their 
tongues’ end; and the third, a wooden machine, 
endowed with the powers of motion, and the 
faculties of eating, drinking, and sleeping. From 
this delectable company Emily was expected to 
select a suitable kitchen goddess; and having 
sent them within, she followed to examine their 
qualifications. 

Miss Eastman accompanied her, for she felt a 
personal interest in the transaction; and observ¬ 
ing that Emily appeared rather indifferent about 
the matter, she exerted as much eloquence as 
was ever put forth by a candidate for the public 
votes, to convince her that all three were perfect 
miracles in their different departments. The 
oldish woman was so steady and respectable— 
one whom she could trust; the stout girl was so 
bright and quick—an excellent hand in an emer¬ 
gency; and the stupid girl was one who would, 
no doubt, do exactly as she was bid. All this, 


however, was whispered in an under tone during 
various walkings back and forth; and the three 
candidates wore, therefore, quite unconscious of 
the admiration they excited. 

Emily’s choice, however, was soon made; the 
stupid one was out of the question—the stout 
girl informed her with an air that “she was not 
very healthy, and had concluded to live out a 
short time in some nice,-sociable family where 
she could enjoy herself,” which immediately 
settled her claims—and the oldish woman was, 
therefore, installed in the office. She sighed 
deeply as she went for a pail of water, which 
occupied her about half an hour; groaned as she 
stirred up the fire; and almost sobbed on being 
told to get some wood. 

Emily saw that she was an oddity, and with 
difficulty refrained from smiling outright at Miss 
Eastman’s endeavors to praise her up. The 
house was the largest she had ever seen, the fire 
the hardest to make, and, “bad luck to the well! 
what a time it took her to draw the water!” 
She could scarcely understand anything she was 
told, although Irish-like, never willing to admit 
herself ignorant; and Walter, very much amused 
with hex% one day related a spurious anecdote to 
some visitors, that happened to reach her indig¬ 
nant ears—which, by-the-bye, were not where 
they ought to have been. Walter would now 
and then tell very queer stories; and the very 
day after her arrival lie related that, having 
been told to cook something in the spider, she 
made her appearance after a while with a great 
daddy-long-legs, and inquired very innocently— 

“ Would that do yer, ma’am ? Sure, and a spi¬ 
der is not to bo found in the place for love nor 
money.” 

She gave warning immediately; and Miss East¬ 
man watched her retreating figure with melan¬ 
choly feelings. Walter should not have done so, 
certainly; but Emily did not scold him, she only 
laughed—for it had rid her of one trouble, and 
she did not know but it might of another before 
long. 

The strawberry-picking was again resumed; 
and Emily began to make bread and puddings, 
and all sorts of things, always assisted, of course, 
by Miss Eastman, “for one couldn’t use cere¬ 
mony with cousins.” The visitor began to ask 
herself if there was'not more chance of felicity 
at home just now; but Dr. Irving had been there 
two or three times, and she resolved upon a 
scheme for taking his heart by storm at once. 

&ke had a slight, graceful figure, and knew 
that she looked her very best on horseback; but 
she was almost ignorant of the equestrian art: 
being a great coward, she had always been afraid 
to venture. She had, however, brought her rid¬ 
ing-habit with her, and a cap^with plumes, in 
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■which she considered herself quite irresistible, 
and after some trouble a horse was procured; 
although Walter had expressed his regret that 
he was unable to accompany her. That she did 
not mind in the least, she had become very coura¬ 
geous; but, notwithstanding, she trembled vio¬ 
lently on being lifted into the saddle, and still 
more when the man who brought it observed 
that the horse was a very tricky one; though 
what sort of tricks he patronized was not exactly 
specified. 

Emily, almost frightened on her account, ad¬ 
vised her not to go, but Miss Eastman was deter¬ 
mined; and Walter whispered in a significant 
tone, “it won’t hurt her.” 

Martha Eastman had a purpose to effect, which 
the alleged viciousness of the horse rather helped 
than hindered. She had observed, that every 
morning Dr. Irving went in one particular direc¬ 
tion to visit patients, always returning about the 
same time. Her idea was to meet him on his 
return; and if the horse should conclude to per¬ 
form any of his antics just then, placing her 
in imminent danger, how very interesting she 
should appear! 

Martha Eastman was a coward, and yet she 
nodded gaily to the others as she set forth on 
her journey; the horse, so far, behaving most 
respectable. He was not at all inclined to run¬ 
away, on the contrary ho went rather slowly; 
and anxious to make her best appearance, she 
gave him a smart cut with the riding-whip to 
quicken his pace. His horseship stood perfectly 
still; all fears of being runaway with, or thrown 
off were now forgotten; and another and another 
lash followed, but with no success. He quietly 
began eating the leaves of a willow-tree just over 
where they stood; now and then turning his 
eye toward liis fair burden with a glance which 
seemed to say, “oh, you are there, are you?” 

The young lady’s distress was unspeakable; 
she had prepared herself for being runaway with 
—for being thrown into some field, to be taken 
up, perhaps, 'with a broken arm; she had brought 
herself to bear with fortitude the idea of almost 
any mishap that could possibly befall her, but 
she was not prepared for being stood still with! 
Just then happening to spy a ragged little boy, 
she enlisted him in her service; and after push¬ 
ing the horse behind, and pulling him before, and 
slapping him between spells, he was at length set 
a-going, and the boy disappeared. 

He went on very well for a short time; but 
before long ho came again to a stand still#and 
Miss Eastman now saw the doctor approaching. 
He passed with a graceful bow, while the lady’s 
cheeks burned painfully with the hue of morti¬ 
fication. He passed on, but she still sat there; 
and happening Jo turn his head a moment after, 


he was surprised to see her still stationary where 
he had left her. He looked again; and observing 
that she seemed to be urging her horse on, com¬ 
mon politeness prompted him to turn back and 
offer his assistance. A smile would curl his lip 
involuntarily, he could not help it; and Miss 
Eastman observed it. Ridicule, it is said, puts 
an end to love; and she became reluctantly aware 
that her prospects were very much dimmed. 

It was very evident that the horse had no in¬ 
tention whatever of either returning home, or 
going forward; and having tied him to a tree, 
the young doctor assisted Miss Eastman into 
his gig, and she found herself driving baek with 
feelings which slio had little anticipated. Emily 
too was very much surprised at her visitor’s ap¬ 
pearance; but on being informed of the catas¬ 
trophe she was unable to restrain her laughter. 
Poor Martha! she hurried up to her own room, 
dashed down the hateful riding-cap, and throwing 
herself on the bed, indulged in a good cry. 

When she came down she announced her inten¬ 
tion of returning home the next day, and Emily 
could not with any truth express her regret. Sho 
merely said— 

“I am going to have another visitor to-night.” 

“Areyou?” replied Miss Eastman, in surprise. 
“Who is it?” 

“Some one you have seen before,” said Emily, 
with an arch look of secresy, “ But I will not 0 
tell you until she comes.” 

She? It was a she, then? But still Martha 
wondered who it could be, and watched the arrival 
of the stage with considerable interest. Surely 
she knew that figure! that graceful, yet com¬ 
manding step! The veil was lifted—it was—it 
must be Celine Esserton! 

Both started suddenly; but Celine’s beautiful 
lip showed the slightest tendency toward a curl, 
while Miss Eastman’s face was suddenly over¬ 
spread with a crimson hue. The morning stage 
conveyed her and her baggage back to town; and 
Emily was not again troubled with her visits, 
while the whole family respected Cousin Emily 
very much when they found that she was not to 
be imposed upon. It was strange, certainly, but 
just after Miss Eastman announced her intention 
of going, a very nice servant made her appear¬ 
ance, and there she has been ever since. 

But now about Celine? Emily had told her 
husband of Martha Eastman’s representations, 
and inquired if the young lady were such a mas¬ 
ter-piece of art and dissimulation; which Walter 
indignantly denied, and spoke of his pretty cousin 
in such glowing terms that Emily wrote and in¬ 
vited her there as soon as her household difficul¬ 
ties were settled. 

The two ivere chatting pleasantly together when 
Emily spoke of Hr. Irving. 
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“Dr. Irving?” repeated her companion, “IIo- ; acquainted with the name of the lady, and she 
race Irving do you mean?” now experienced a very pleasant surprise, 

“The very same,” replied Emily. “Are you That very evening the two had quite an in- 
acquainted with him?” : teresting scene by themselves on the moonlit 

A warm blush lit up Celine’s beautiful face, piazza—Walter and Emily preferring the parlor. 

and this was answer enough. Emily had heard Before long the good people of S-had an- 

of his engagement, and mischievously withheld other bride to comment upon, and Emily a de- 
it from Miss Eastman, hut she was entirely un- lightful neighbor and companion. 
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HUSBAND AND WIFE. 

TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN. 

BY EMILY GIRARDIER. 


“I am determined to be master in my own 
house, Arist,” said my friend Simon, the other 
day; “not froYn mere obstinacy, for I am the 
easiest disposition in tho world, but from the 
principle of the thing*. Believe me, the best 
wife on earth has odd caprices, and is driven 
hither and thither by whims and follies, if not 
well drilled to obedience.” 

“But is that so easy, Herr Simon?” 

“Everything is in the method, my dear sir. 
If a husband never refuses or demands anything 
except from good reasons, which you know, he 
can always find, the wife learns to regard her 
husband’s will as the wisest, and follows it with¬ 
out resistance.” 

I was silent with surprise; for, in confidence 
be it said, the domestic disposition of this honest 
man was not duly comprehended in the town. 
On the contrary, every one believed that he was 
led by his wife in firm, though silken fetters. It 
would be a sin, thought I, to destroy such a com¬ 
fortable illusion, such a confidence of power; 
yet I ventured to remark, that the sultan often 
mistook the fancies of his favorite slave for his 
own free will, and that every woman was born a 
domestic politician. 

“All nonsense,” cried Simon. “ Possibly, one 
who does not comprehend the female mind, may 
be deluded by its arts: but whoever is skilled in 
the windings of their cunning, in the labyrinth 
of their wiles, may detect their most secret and 
skilful approaches.” 

“Friend Simon,” said I, “dear friend Simon, 
there are yet numerous arts upon which you 
cannot calculate.” 

Some days after this, I called upon my friend’s 
wife, a friendly, pleasant woman, whose conver¬ 
sation and aotions were the mirror of nature. 

“What glorious weather!” she exclaimed. 
“This is the very time to visit the Hallerbrun- 
nen. They say it is a most charming spot: will 
you join my party?” 

“If it can be to-morrow—willingly.” 

“ To-morrow? Well! its settled then; the sooner 
the better: this fine weather may change.” 

“If Mr. Simon agrees;-” 

“Oh, you know,” said she, with a peculiar 
smile,, “my husband is an excellent creature, 
and never refuses me an innocent pleasure. 


Only make your preparations; we will set off at 
six precisely.” 

At this moment she was called away, and I 
seated myself in my friend’s library. Soon 
after, Simon entered the adjoining apartment in 
animated conversation with his wife, and, as I 
heard the word Deister, curiosity tempted me to 
listen how the affair would be negotiated. I 
caught the following part of their discourse: 

“Thou art right, my dear, it is a tiresome 
thing—to go rolling over the bare causeway, eat 
and drink some wretched stuff, fatigue and heat 
one’s self, and all this merely to behold a few 
trees, which one may see at home every day.” 

“ Arist is possessed with the idea of this drive.” 

“ I would willingly servo my friends; but they 
must not expect me to weary myself on their 
account. At all events it cannot be to-morrow, 
for I have urgent business to attend to, and I 
scarcely know how I shall get through it. Be¬ 
sides, I dislike all such parties, where pleasure 
is so methodically pursued, and only found when 
all is over. Ah, then we wearily exclaim: * How 
glad I am to get home again!’” 

“ Why then do you ladies ever desire to go out?” 

“That is just my opinion, and there’s an end 
to it. Arist may seek other companions. No! 
I will turn this splendid -weather to some better 
account, and I can at length do to-morrow what 
I have so long intended. Your library here shall 
be well scrubbed and cleaned. Everything must 
be turned out and put into a reasonable degree 
of order. It will dry quickly now, and you will 
be rid of all that abominable rubbish.” 

“No, no—not there in heaven’s name! that 
shall not be. Your hubbub and bustle, you well 
know, are my greatest aversion. Let that rest 
until another time; I must work to-morrow.” 

“But, dear husband, can you not sit in the 
little front parlor for two or three days? The 
children are not very troublesome. I am really 
ashamed when a stranger comes in here; for you 
know the mistress of the house bears all the re¬ 
proach. It must really be done at once.” 

“Yes, and it shall be done, but when I am not 
at home.” 

“You have put me off so several times. ,Do 
not be angry j my dear husband, this disorder is 
little credit to either of ; us. Is it healthy, is it' 
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agreeable to live in such a kennel ? Is it proper 
to bring any person in here ? And I am sure 
you like a clean room.' How pleasant it will be 
for you when your library is thoroughly aired 
and purified by the sweet breath of spring 1” 

“ Listen—I have an idea. Since Arist has set 
his mind upon it—let us drive to the Deister. In 
the meanwhile, let them flourish their brooms 
and suds.” 

“Dear, good man! Go with him then, and 
enjoy yourself as much as you can j I will attend 
to everything here.” 

“No, wife; that was not my meaning. I should 
lose half the pleasure—without thee I do not stir 
a step.” 

“Cannot the clerk take care that no one 
touches the papers, and attend to the removal 
and replacing of the books? Is your presence 
absolutely necessary for this?” 


“No, child: but Madam Simon, I desire that 
you will accompany us, if you please.” 

“Dear husband!” 

“Once for all—one good turn deserves an¬ 
other; and as I have consented to the turning 
up of my room, you must go with me to the 
Deister.” 

“Well, well, dear husband, thy wishes are 
commands for me. I will make preparations 
immediately.” 

We drove to the Deister. As we entered the 
carriage, Herr Simon warmly pressed my hand, 
and whispered— 

“I owe this pleasure to you; my wife was 
much opposed to it, but she knows how to obey.” 

Why cannot every sociable wife conduct her 
husband to the Deister as often as she desires? 

They embraced each other affectionately, and I 
stole through the back door and down the steps. 
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“IT’S BUT A LITTLE MORE.” 


BY ELLEN ASHTON. 


Lucy Villiees, at eighteen, was the most 
beautiful girl of her set. Her parents were in 
moderate circumstances, but had educated her 
expensively, so that she was fitted by her accom¬ 
plishments not less than her loveliness to move 
in the most refined circles. She might have 
married more than one wealthy admirer, if she 
had desired; but her affections were early fixed 
on Arthur Marsfield; and she had too much 
heart to sacrifice herself for mere lucre. 

Arthur was not rich, though ho was in a good 
business; and, for a young merchant, considered 
well off. Hut his usual prudence in money mat¬ 
ters was laid aside whenever her gratification 
was in question; and Lucy unfortunately was 
less considerate than she should have been. She 
had expensive tastes, and it was her weakness to 
gratify them. 

The young couple, on their return from the 
bridal tour, began to look out for a house. 
Several neat and commodious dwellings were 
pointed out to them, in bye-streets; but Lucy 
would hear to none of them; she had set her 
heart on a house in a fashionable quarter; and 
a tenement was finally selected there. 

“It is nearly as large as those we were looking 
at up town,” she said, to her husband, “ and so 
much nearer your store. Besides it’s far more 
genteel to live here than there: and then the 
rent is but a little more.” 

So the house was taken, and the furniture 
bought. Here Lucy’s expensive tastes again 
infringed on her husband’s purse. Arthur had 
set aside a certahi sum, which he thought he 
could spare from his business, for the purpose 
of buying the furniture, resolving not to exceed 
it; and Lucy had praised the prudence of the 
measure. But when slys become interested in 
purchasing, she speedily forgot this. 

“Oh! Arthur, what a beautiful Wilton,” she 
exclaimed, as they stood in Orne’s carpet store. 
“How much prettier the patterns come in the 
Wilton than in the Brussels: and then they tell 
me the Wilton wears twice as long as the Brus¬ 
sels. True, the price is higher, but not much: 
and after all, it’s but a little more.” 

So the Wilton was purchased, instead of the 
Brussels. It was the same way with other 
things. Arthur had intended to be content with 
hair-cloth chairs and sofas; but Lucy, saw some 
damask covered ones at Volmar’s, which were 


far prettier, and in cost, as she said, were only 
a little more. The other cabinet furniture was 
bought on the same scale. At Henkel’s, to 
which Lucy went last, there were some superb 
bedsteads, more elegant than any she had yet 
seen, and she could not resist buying them. In 
short, when Arthur came to sum up his accounts, 
thinking he had only exceeded his estimate by 
a hundred dollars or two, he found to his dismay 
that he had spent twice as much as he intended. 
A little more in every instanco had actually 
doubled the aggregate. 

Once fairly established in the new house, Lucy 
resolved on giving a party; and Arthur approved 
of the suggestion. 

“It will, in part, return the civilities we have 
received,” he said. “I hate to bo under obliga¬ 
tions. However, love, we must not be too grand 
in it, but study economy a little.” Arthur still 
winced under the outlay of the furnishing. 

That evening, when the sofa was wheeled be¬ 
fore the grate, and the gas lighted after tea, Lucy 
began to plan her party. 

“I have been looking about town to-day,” she 
said, “inquiring the price of various articles; and 
I find, by going to Parkinson, and giving him 
a general order, I can save myself all trouble; 
while the cost will be but a little more.” 

Arthur approved of this suggestion. He did 
not wish to see his wife worried with anything, 
on the day of the party, for that would affect her 
looks: so the order was given to Parkinson. 

“And what will you wear, Lucy? Your blue 
silk becomes you, but it is a little out of style: 
they wear dresses cut higher in the neck, don’t 
they?” 

“Ye%” said Lucy, “and I must, therefore, 
either have another body made for it, or pur¬ 
chase an entirely new dress. To get a fresh 
body, I must buy more silk, besides having to 
pay as much almost for altering, as to make a 
new one. I saw some exquisite silks to-day at 
Levy’s, and very cheap. I could buy a new 
dress, and get 'it made, bo as to cost but little 
more.” 

Thus presented, Arthur saw no extravagance 
in the suggestion; and, wishing his wife to look 
as pretty, as possible, he told her to buy the 
dress. 

The summer soon came around. Arthur had 
but two weeks to spare for recreation, as his 
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partner wished also a holiday; and there was 
but a month of leisure for both. He thought, 
at first, of Cape May. 

“Oh! don’t let us go there,” said Lucy, “ope 
meets the same set at Cape May every year— 
always Philadelphians too, with a sprinkle of 
Baltimoreans. They charge nearly as'high as at 
Saratoga too. The Wallaces are going to Sara¬ 
toga, and want us to join the pai'ty; I have made 
a calculation of the cost, and it’s only a little 
more than the Cape May trip would require.” 

Accordingly they went to Saratoga. But what 
with the higher fare, the day in New York, 
and the extravagant habits at Saratoga, Arthur 
found, on his return, that ho had spent twice as 
much money as he had set apart for his summer 
trip. 

And so it went on. Lucy loved her husband 
too well to squander large sums of money, which 
she knew he could not afford; she was never 
guilty of glaring extravagances, therefore: but 
she was continually spending “a little more” on 
everything than was necessary, never considering 
that each drop Swells the bucket, but justifying 
herself with her favorite adage, “it’s but a littlo 
more.” In her table expenses it was the same 
way. A turkey would often greet Arthur at 
dinner, when he had expected only a plain joint; 
or he would be agreeably surprised by a terrapin 
supper, when coming home after a hard day’s 
work. “I knew you would bo hungry as well 
as weary,” Luey would say, kissing him, “and 
so I made something nice for you: and it cost 
but a little more.” 

At the end of the year, when all his bills came 
in, Arthur found that he had largely exceeded 
the allowance which he and his partner had each 
agreed to confine themselves within. As he him¬ 
self had proposed this restriction, in order to 
increase the capital of the firm, he was now 


• ashamed to ask for an increase; and accordingly 
he borrowed money, on his private note, at a 
slight usury, to liquidate his bills. 

He knew all this was wrong. He told Lucy it 
: was absolutely necessary to be economical. But 
though both husband and wife resolved to be 
more careful in future, the old foibles remained 
with both; he was too ready to gratify her, 
where the expense was not excessive, and she 
was always wishing the costliest article, because, 
after all, it cost only a little more. Bad habits 
are hot easily eradicated. 

At the end of the second year, Arthur had run 
still further behind, and, instead of being able to 
liquidate his note, had to issue another of a larger 
amount. The third year it was still worse; and 
the fourth worse yet. The constant necessity 
he had for money on his private account was 
injuring his credit; he could no longer borrow 
except at an extravagant usury; and his partner, 
coming to a knowledge of his indebtedness, began 
to wish for a separation, and looked about for 
some one to supply his place. 

Still the old habits continued. Arthur loved 
his wife too much, and was too weak, in his cha¬ 
racter, to check her. foible; and Lucy, though 
she really tried to be economical, could not got 
over the practice of buying the most elegant, in 
preference to the cheaper article, for, she said, 
“it’s but a little more.” : 

Arthur, having been civilly cast off by his part¬ 
ner, is now doing business on his own account. 
But his capital yearly grows less, while his credit 
is rapidly declining. Yet both he and Lucy, 
though they make occasional efforts to reform, 
are still victims to their old foibles; and, we fear, 
will continue so while they live. To this day, 
though now really poor, Lucy always buys a silk 
dress instead of a merino, “for,” says she, “it’s 
BUT A LITTLE MOKE.” 
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CHAPTER III. 

“How do you do, madam? Anything in my 
way? Capital beets these—the most delicious 
spinach. Celary, bright and crisp enough to suit 
an alderman; sold five bunches for the supper- 
room at the City Hall, not half an hour since. 
Everything on the stand fresh as spring water, 
sweet as a rose. Two bunches of the celary, yes 
ma’am; anything else; not a small measure of 
the potatoes ? Luscious things, always come out 
of the saucepan twisting their jackets; only one 
measure. Very well—thank you! Cranberries, 
certainly!” 

Thus, cheerfully extolling her merchandize, 
busy as a bee, and radiant with good humor, 
stood a fine old huckster woman, by her vege¬ 
table stand in Fulton Market, on the morning 
after Julia "Warren was cast into prison. No 
customer left her stand without adding some¬ 
thing to the weight of his or her market-basket. 
There was something so hearty and cheerful in 
her appearance, that people paused, spite of 
themselves, to examine her nicely arranged mer¬ 
chandize; and though all the adjoining stalls 
were deserted, Mrs. Gray was sure to have her 
hands full every morning of the week. 

On this particular day she had been busy as a 
mother bird, serving customers, making change, 
and arranging ber stall, now and then pausing 
to bandy a good-humored jest with her neigh¬ 
bors, or toss a handful of vegetables into some 
beggar’s basket. The words with which our 
chapter opens were addressed to a quiet old lady 
in deep mourning, who carried a small willow 
basket on her arm, and appeared to be selecting 
a few dainty trifles from various stalls as sbe 
passed along. 

“Cranberries! Oh, yes, the finest you have 
seen this year, plump as June cherries; see, 
madam, judge for yourself.” 

The good woman took up a quantity of the 
berries as sbe spoke, and began pouring them 
from one plump hand to the other, smiling 
blandly now at tbc fruit man, now at her quiet 
customer. 


“Yes, they are very fine,” said the old lady; 
“do up a small measure neatly, they are for a 
sick person.” 

Mrs. Gray looked over her stand for some 
; p'aper, but ber supply was exhausted; nothing 
; presented itself but the morning journal, with 
; which she usually occupied any little time that 
I might be hers between the coming and departure 
! of her customers. This morning she had been 
j too busy even for a glance at its columns; but 
> as her neighbor seemed to be out of wrapping 
| paper also, she took up the journal, and was 
; about to tear off the advertising half, when some- 
| thing in its columns seemed to arrest her eye. 

• She held the paper up and read eagerly. The 
! rich color faded from her cheeks, and you might 
! have detected a faint motion disturbing the re- 
[pose of her double chin, a sure sign of unusual 
| agitation in her. 

I ' “You have forgotten the cranberries!” said 
; the customer, at length, looking with some but- 
| prise at the paper as it began to rustle violently 
\ in the huckster woman’s hands. Mrs. Gray did 
| not seem to hear, but read on with increased 
agitation. At length she sat down heavily upon 
; her stool, her hands that still grasped the paper 
5 dropped into her lap, and she seemed completely 
\ bewildered. 

• “Are you ill?” inquired the old lady, moving 

• softly around the stand. “Something in the 

• paper must have distressed you.” 

; “Yes,” answered the huckster woman, taking 
; up the paper, and pointing with her unsteady 
: finger to the paragraph she had been reading, 

I “I am heart sick; see, I know all these people; 
j I loved some of them. It has taken away my 

• breath. Do you believe that it is true?” 

; The lady reached forth her hand, and taking 
; the paper, read the account of Leicester’s mur- 
; der and Mr. Warren’s arrest, to the end. Mrs, 
; Gray was looking anxiously in her face, and, 
; though it was white and still as the coldest 
: marble, it seemed to the good woman as if it 
: contracted about the mouth, and a look of sub- 
l dued pain deepened around the eyea. 
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“Do you believe it?” questioned Mrs. Gray, 
forgetting that the person she addressed was an 
entire stranger. 

“Yes,” answered the lady, speaking with ap¬ 
parent effort—“yes, lie is deadl” 

“WhatI murdered by that old man? I don’t 
believe it. It’s against nature!” 

“He died a violent death,” answered the lady, 
shrinking as if with pain. 

“ Then he killed himself,” answered Mrs. Gray, 
recovering something of her natural energy, “it 
was like him.” 

“Oh! God forbid!” 

The lady uttered these words in a low, gasping 
tone, as if Mrs. Gray’s speech had confirmed some 
unspoken dread in her own heart. The noble old 
huckster woman saw that she was giving pain, 
and did not press the subject. 

“Then some other person must be guilty, it 
was not old Mr. Warren; I haven’t seen much of 
him, true enough, but he’s a good man, my life 
on it! He’s set at my table—a Thanksgiving 
dinner, marm! I remember the blessing he asked, 
so meek, so full of gratitude, with as fine a turkey 
aa ever come from a barn-yard, tempting him to 
be short, and he with hunger stamped deep into 
every line of his face. I haven’t heard such a 
blessing since I was a girl. This man charged 
with murder! I wouldn’t believe it though every 
minister in New York swore against him.” 

The old lady opened her lips to speak again, 
but Mrs. Gray suddenly laid a hand upon her 
arm. 

“Hush! you see that old woman coming up 
the market, it is his wife!—Mr. Warren’s wife!— 
see how broken-heartedly she looks about from 
stall to stall; maybe it is this one she wants. 
Yes! how her poor eyes brighten.” 

“A friend in need is a friend indeed; she 
knows where to look, you see.” 

By this time the forlorn old woman, who come 
Wandering like a ghost up the market, caught a 
glimpse of the portly figure and radiant counte¬ 
nance, that always made the huckster woman an 
object of attention. Her . pale face did indeed 
brighten up, and she forced her way through the 
people, putting them aside with her hands in 
reckless haste. 

Mrs. Gray left her customer by the stall, and 
went down the market in benevolent haste, the 
snowy strings of her cap floating out, and the 
broad expanse of her apron rippling with the 
rapidity of her steps. She met Mrs. Warren with 
a kindly, but subdued greeting, and, without re¬ 
leasing the thin hand she had grasped, led the 
heart-stricken woman up to her stall. 

“There, now, sit down upon my stool,” she 
said, giving another gentle shake of the withered 
hand before she relinquished it. “You are tired 


and out of breath; there, there, keep quiet; cry 
away if you like, I’ll stand before you!” 

The good woman had seen tears gathering into 
the wild eyes of her visitor from the first—for if 
tears are locked in a grateful heart, kindness will 
bring them forth—and with that intuitive deli- 
caoy which made all her acts so genial, she left 
the poor creature to weep in peace, shielding her 
from notice by the breast-work of her own ample 
person. 

; “Oh, the cranberries! I have kept you wait- 
! ing!” she said, to the customer who stood motion¬ 
less by the stall, apparently unconscious of all 
| that was passing, but keenly interested notwith- 
| standing this seeming apathy. 

The lady started at this address, and without 
. answer watched Mrs. Gray as she twisted half 
i of the torn newspaper over her hand, and after¬ 
ward filled it with berries. She took the paper, 

| mechanically laid down, a piece of silver, and 
; waited for the change. All this was done in a 
cold, atrengthless way, like one who does every 
thing well from habit, and who omits no detail 
j of a life that has lost all interest. She stood 
; a moment after receiving the parcel, and then 
| drawing close to Mrs. Gray, whispered— 

| “Ask her where she lives!” 
j Mrs. Gray looked around, and saw that the 
pale face was bent, and that tears were pouring 
down it like rain. She leaned forward and whis- 
I pered— 

| “Do you live in the old place yet?” 
j “No,” was the broken answer, “I could not 
: stay there alone, if the rent were paid. As it is 
I they would not let me, I suppose.” 

; “Where is your home then? Where is your 
! family?” said the lady, in her cold, gentle way. 

! “They are in prison; my homo is the street!” 

; “But where do you sleep?” 

| “Nowhere, I have not wanted to sleep since 
| they took him!” was the sad reply. “I walk up 
; and down all night; it is a little chilly some¬ 
times, but a great deal better than sitting alone 
to think.” 

\ “She will go home with me,” said Mrs. Gray, 
addressing her customer, and drawing one hand 
across her eyes, for their soft brown was be¬ 
coming misty. “Of course she will—I don’t 
know you, marm, but somehow it seems as if 
: you would like to help this poor, unfortunate 
woman. She needs friends, and has got one, at 
any rate, but the more the better!” 

; “If—if you could only persuade the judge to 
; let me stay in prison with them,” said Mrs. War- 
; ren, lifting her face to the lady with an air of 
| pleading humility. “I don’t want a better home 
; than that;” 

j “They! Was it not they you said?” ques¬ 
tioned the huckster woman. “Who is in prison 
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besides Mr. Warren? Not Julia—not my little 
flower-angel—you do not mean that?” 

“They let all go in but me!” answered Mrs. 
Warren, with f look of pitiful desolation. 

“I never said it before!” exclaimed Mrs. Gray, 
untying her apron, rolling it up and twisting the 
strings around it with a degree of energy quite 
disproportioned to this simple operation—“I 
never said it before, but I’m ashamed of my 
country—it’s a disgrace to humanity. I only 
wish Jacob knew it, that’s all I” 

“Hush!” said the lady, with her cold, low 
voice. “There is one Btronger than the laws 
who permits these tilings for his own wise pur¬ 
poses.” 

Mrs. Warren looked up. A wan smile quivered 
over her face. “That is so like him—he said 
these very words.” 

“He is right! you must not feel so hopeless, 
or be altogether miserable, have faith! have 
charity!” added the gentle speaker, turning from 
the mournful eyes of Mrs. Warren, and addres¬ 
sing the huckster woman. “You cannot know 
how many other persons are suffering from this 
very cause. Let us all be patient—let us all 
trust in God.” She glided away as she spoke, 
and was lost in the crowd, leaving behind the 
hushed passion of grief and a feeling of awe, for 
the calm dignity of her own sorrow subdued the 
resentment which Mrs. Gray had felt, like the 
rebuke of an angel. 

“Did you know her?” she questioned, draw¬ 
ing a deep breath, as the black garments disap¬ 
peared. “One would think she understood the 
whole case.” 

Mrs. Warren shook her head. 

“I suppose she was right,” continued the 
huckster woman—“I know she was right, but 
we can’t always feel the faith she wants us to 
have; if we did there would be no sorrow. Who 
minds wading a river when certain just how 
deep the water is, and while banks covered with 
flowers lie in full sight on the other side. It is 
plunging into a dark stream, with clouds hiding 
the shore, and not a star asleep in the bottom, 
that tries the faith. But after all she speaks 
like one who knows what such things mean. So 
be comforted, my poor friend, the river is dark, 
the clouds are heavy, but somewhere we shall 
find a gleam of God’s mercy folded up in the 
blackness. Isn’t there a hymn—I think there 
13 —that says, ‘earth has no sorrow that heaven 
cannot cure.’ ” 

“Oh! if they would let me stay with him!” 
answered the poor old woman, with her wan 
smile, “I could have faith then, that is heaven 
to me!” 

“You shall see him—you shall stay with him 
from morning till night if you would rather! 


I’ll go into court myself. I’ll haunt the aider- 
men like an office-seeker, till some of them lets 
you in. I’ll—yes, I’ll go after Jacob, he can do 
anything; you never saw Jaeob-r-my brother 
Jacob, he’s a man to deal with these courts, 
Strong as a lion, honest as a house-dog—been 
half his life in foreign parts. Knows more in 
ten minutes than his sister does in a whole year, 
he’ll set things to rights in no time. Your hus¬ 
band is innocent—innocent as I am—we must 
prove it, that’s all!” 

Mrs. Warren did not speak the thanks that \ 
beamed in every lineament of her face, but she 
took the hand which Mrs. Gray had laid upon 
hers, and pressing it softly between her thin 
palms, raised it to her lips. 

“ Poh—poh, they will see you! Cheer up now, 
and let us consider how to begin; if Jacob were 
only here now, or even my nephew, Robert Otis, 
he would be better than nobody!” 

“Thank you, Aunt Gray—thank you a thou¬ 
sand times for this estimate of modest merit,” 
said a voice at her elbow, whose cheerfulness 
was certainly somewhat assumed. 

Mrs. Gray turned with a degree of eagerness 
that threatened to destroy the equilibrium of her 
stately person. 

“Robert, Robert Otis,” she cried, addressing 
the noble-looking youth, who stood with his hand 
extended ready for the warm greeting that was 
sure to be his. “I was just wishing for you, so 
was poor Mrs. Warren; you remember Mrs. War¬ 
ren’s niece, she is in trouble, great trouble!” 

“Yes, I know,” said young Otis, remarking 
the painful expression that came and went on 
that withered face, “I have been to the prison!” 

“Did you see him? Did they let you in?” 
exclaimed Mrs. Warren, beginning to tremble. 
“Oh! tell me how he was; did he miss me 
very much? Was he anxious about his poor 
wife?” 

“I was too early, they did not let me in!” 
replied the young man, bending a pair of fine 
eyes full of noble compassion on the old woman: 
“but I learned from one of the keepers that 
your husband was more composed than persons 
usually are the first night of confinement.” 

The old woman sunk back to her seat with an 
air of meek disappointment. 

“And Julia, my grandchild—did you inquire 
about her?” 

Robert’s countenance changed, there was some¬ 
thing unsteady in his voice as he replied, it seemed 
embarrassed with some tender recollection. 

“I saw her!” 

“You saw her!—how did she look?—what did 
she say?” 

“I got admission to speak with the matron, a 
fine, motherly woman, you will be glad to know; 
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but it was early for visitors, and I only saw your 
granddaughter through the grating!”. 

“Was she ill?—was she crying? Did she look 
pale?” 

“She looked pale, certainly,hut calm and quiet 
aa an angel in heaven.” 

“Oh! she is like an angel, that dear grand¬ 
daughter!” 

“She was leading a little child by the hand up 
and down the lower passage, a beautiful creature, 
who kept his quiet, soft eyes fixed on hers as we 
sometimes See a house-dog gaze on its owner. I 
had hut one glimpse, and came away.” 

“Then she did not seem very unhappy?” ques¬ 
tioned the old woman, 

“I could not say that! Her eyes were heavy 
as if she had cried a good deal in the night, but 
she was calm when I saw her.” 

“Would they let mo look at her as you did, if 
I-promised not to speak a word?” 

“There is no reason why you should not speak 
with her, and your huBband too. If the keepers 
refuse, I will obtain an order from the sheriff!” 

“Do you think so, really. Can I see them 
to-day?” 

“Be at rest, you will see them within a few 
hours, no doubt,” replied the young man. “But 
your granddaughter, at least, will, I trust, be at 
liberty. It was on this subject that I came to 
see you, aunt.” 

“And right glad I am you did come, nephew,” 
replied the huckster woman, “I wanted to help 
the poor things somehow, hut didn't know what 
on earth to begin with; I know just about as 
much of the law as a spring gosling, and no 
morA It costs heaps of money, that every one 
can tell you, but how it is to be spent, and what 
for, is the question I want answered.” 

“Well, aunt, the first step, I fancy, is to get 
the poor woman’s grandchild out of that horrid 
place; I can tell you it made my blood run cold 
to see her among those women!” 

“ Yes—yes. But how is it to ho done?” 

“You must go up to court and give bonds for 
her appearance; that is, you agree to give five 
hundred dollars to the treasury if this young 
girl fails to appear when her grandfather is put 
OH trial. If she appears, you aro free from all 
obligation. If she fails, the money must bo 
paid.” 

“Fails l I thought hotter of you, nephew, how 
oan you mention the word; haven’t I trusted 
her with fruit? Didn’t I go security for half 
the flowers in Dunlap’s green-house at one time 
within this very month? Robert, Robert, the 
World is spoiling you. HoW could you speak as 
if that girt—I love her as if she were my own 
niece, Robert-^how could you speak as if she 
oould fail, and her poor grandmother sitting by?” 


Was it this energetic rebuke that brought the 
blood so richly into the young man’s cheek, of 
was it the little word “niece” that fell so affec¬ 
tionately from the old huckster woman’s lips? 
It could not be the former, for a bright smile 
kindled up the flush, and that a rebuke however 
kindly intended, was not likely to excite. 

“You cannot feel more confidence in her than 
I do, dear Aunt Gray,” he said; “but I thought 
it right to lay the responsibility clearly before 
you!” 

“ That was right—that was like a man of busi¬ 
ness. Never mind what I said, nephew,” cried 
the noble woman, shaking the youth’s hand till 
the motion flushed his face once more. “Aunt 
Gray always was an old fool, seeing faults where 
they never existed, and making herself ridicu¬ 
lous every way, but never mind her—she’ll give 
bonds for the poor child, of course; but then the 
old gentleman, how much* will the law ask for 
him?” 

“I’m afraid it will he out of your power to 
free him, aunt!” 

“What, they ask too much, ha? You think 
Aunt Gray must not run the risk. But she will 
though, I tell you that old man is honest, honest 
a« steel. They might trust him with the prison 
doors open: he will do what is right without fear 
or favor. I’ll give bonds for him up to the last 
shilling of my savings, if the court asks it. He’s 
innocent as a creeping babe, and I, for one, will 
let the world, yes, the whole world, know that 
this is my opinion.” 

“You will not hear me, aunt. Aunt Gray, I 
did not advise you against giving bonds, far from 
it; but Mr. Warren is oharged with a crime for 
which no bonds can be received.” 

“I did not know that,” answered Mrs. Gray, 
sinking her voice, “still something can he done; 
Bee how earnestly she is looking at us! My heart 
aches for her, Robert.” 

“Heaven knows I pity her,” said the young 
man, “for I tell you fairly, aunt, the evidence 
against her husband is terribly strong.” 

“But you, Robert—you cannot think him 
guilty?” 

“No, aunt, I solemnly believe Mr. Leicester 
killed himself. But what is my belief without 
evidence?” 

“Then you solemnly believe him innocent?” 

“As I believe myself innocent, good aunt.” 

“I won’t ask you to kiss me, Robert, because 
we are in the open market—but shako hands 
again. Next to faith in God, I love to see trust 
in human nature—faith in God’s creatures—it’s 
a beautiful thing!—the good naturally have con¬ 
fidence in' the good. That old man 13 a Christian,- 
treat him reverently in his prison,-nephew, as you 
would haVe bowed before one of the apostles; his 
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blessing would do you good, though it came from 
the gallows.” 

“I believe all this, aunt; something of mystery 
there is about the man, but it would be impossible 
to think him guilty of murder 1 Still there must 
have been some connection between him and Mr. 
Leicester as yet unexplained.” 

“I know nothing of this—nothing but what the 
papers tell me; but one thing is certain, Robert, 
no one ever had anything to do with Mr. Leices¬ 
ter without suffering for it. He was kind to you 
once, but somehow it seemed to wear out your 
young life. The flesh wasted from your limbs; 
the red went out from your cheeks. It made me 
heart-sick to see the boy I loved to pet like a 
child, shooting up into a thoughtful man. I re¬ 
member once, when Leicester boarded at our 
house, Robert, there was a cabbage-rose growing 
in one corner of the garden—I haven’t much 
time for flowers, but still I could always find a 
minute every morning before coming to market 
for these rose-buds when the blossom season 
came. That summer the bush was heavy with 
leaves, still there was but a single bud, a noble. 
one though; plump as a strawberry, and with as 
deep a red breaking through the green leaves. I 
loved to watch the bud swell day by day. Every 
morning I went out while the dew was heavy 
upon it, and saw the leaves part softly as if they 
were afraid of the sunshine. One morning, just 
as this bud was opening itself to the heart, I 
found Mr. Leicester bending over the bush, tear¬ 
ing open the poor rose with his, fingers. His 
hands were bathed in the sweet breath that came 
pouring out all at once upon the air. The soft 
leaves curled around his fingers, trying to hide, 
it seemed to me, the havoo his hands had made. 
It was hard to condemn a man for tearing open 
a half-blown rose, nephew, but somehow this 
thing left a prejudice in my heart against Mr. 
Leicester. The flower did not live till another 
morning. I told him of this, and he laughed. 

‘“Well, what then? I had all the fragrance 
at a breath,’ he said. ‘Never let your roses dis¬ 
till their essence to the sun, drop by drop, Mrs. 
Gray, when you can tear open the hearts and 
drink their sweet lives in a moment.’ 

“I remember his answer, word for word, for 
it came fresh to my mind many times, when I 
saw you, my dear boy, pining away, as it were, 
under his kindness. It seemed to me as if he 
were softly parting the leaves of your young 
heart, and draining its life away!” 

“And you really thought my fate like that of 
your rose, dear aunt?” The youth uttered these 
words with a pale cheek and downcast eyes. The 
good woman’s wordB had impressed him strangely. 

“ It kept me awake many a long night, Robert.” 

“But you did not think that Uncle Jacob was 


at hand ? Had he been in your garden, Leicester 
would not have found an opportunity to kill your 
pet rose: ho might have breathed upon it, nothing 
more.” * 

The huckster woman looked earnestly into that 
noble young face; and Robert met her glance 
with a frank, but somewhat regretful smile. 

“And Jacob, my brother, stood between you 
and this bad man',” she said, at length, with a 
degree of emotion that made the folds of her 
double chin quiver. 

“He made me wiser and better—he was my 
salvation, Aunt Gray.” 

“God bless my brother—God bless Jacob 
Strong!” cried the huckster woman, softly clasp¬ 
ing her hands, while her eyes were flooded with 
tears—grateful tears, that hung upon them like 
dew in the husks of a ripe hazlenut. 

“Amen!” said the young man, in a low voice. 
“Now, aunt, let us go to this poor woman: ob¬ 
serve how earnestly she is watching us.” 

The aunt and nephew had stepped aside as 
their conversation became personal; and old Mrs. 
■Warren had been eagerly regarding them all the 
time. They were the only friends she had on earth. 
To her broken spirit, they seemed to hold the 
power of life and death over the beings she loved 
so devotedly. Robert had promised that she 
should see her husband and her grandchild: the. 
heart-stricken woman asked for nothing more. 
She never, for an instant, questioned his power, 
but sat with her eyes turned reverently upon his 
fine person and noble features, as if he had been 
an angel empowered to unlock the gates of heaven 
for her. 

Robert and his aunt approached her as their 
conference ended, and the young man took out 
his watch. 

“Is it time? Would they let me in now?” 
questioned the poor woman, half rising as she 
saw the movement. 

“Are you strong enough?” he answered, ob¬ 
serving that she trembled. 

“Oh! yes, I am strong—very strong. Let ua 
go!” 

With her thin, eager hands she folded the 
shawl over her bosom and stood up, strong in 
her womanly affections, in her Christian humi¬ 
lity, but oh! how weak every way else. 

Mrs. Gray folded herself in an ample blanket 
shawl, and tying on her bonnet, led the way out 
of the market, forgetting, for the first time in her 
life, that her stall was unattended. 


CHAPTER IV. 

If there is any portion of the city prison more 
cheerful than another, it is the double line of 
! cells looking upon Elm street; plenty of pure 
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light pours in through the glazed roof, filling the 
space open from pavement to roof with a plea- 
sant atmosphere. The walls that form this spa- 
oious parade-ground are pierced with cells up to 
the very skylights. Each tier of cells is masked 
by a narrow iron gallery: and each gallery is 
bridged with that opposite, by a narrow cause¬ 
way, upon which a keeper usually sits smoking 
Mb cigar, and idly reading some city journal. 
In the day time the prisoners, who inhabit these 
various cells, take exercise and air upon the 
galleries. Even those committed for the highest 
crimes, often enjoy this privilege, for the pon¬ 
derous strength of the walls, and the vigilance 
of the authorities, render a degree of freedom 
safe here, which could not be dreamed of in less 
secure buildings. 

I do not know that there is any rule requiring 
that persons charged with capital crime should 
be confined in the upper cells, but usually they 
are found somewhere in the third gallery, enjoy¬ 
ing some degree of liberty till after sentence; 
but closed between that time and death, as it 
were, in a living tomb: thick walls encompass 
them on every side: doors of ponderous iron 
bolted to the stone, shut them in from the gal- 
. leries. A slit in the walls, five or six feet deep, 
lets in all the breath and light of heaven which 
the wretched man must enjoy till he is violently 
plunged into a close cell, whence breath and light 
are forever excluded. A narrow bed, and per¬ 
haps a small, rude table, are all the furniture 
that can be crowded in with the prisoner. But 
books are seldom if ever denied him; and occa¬ 
sionally these little cells take a domestic look that 
renders them less prison-like, and less gloomy 
as the taste and habits of the inmates develope 
themselves. 

Old Mr. Warren was placed in one of these 
cells the day of his examination. He followed 
the officers along those dizzy galleries, submit¬ 
ting to the curious gaze of his fellow prisoners 
with unshrinking humility, that won upon the 
kind feelings of his keepers. He entered the cell, 
looked calmly around, and then with a grateful 
and patient smile, thanked the officer for giving 
him a place so much better than he had expected. 

The officer was touched by the grateful and 
meek air with which he spoke these simple 
thanks, and replied kindly, “that he was willing 
to render any comfort consistent with the prison 
rules.” After this he looked around to see that 
everything was in order, and went out, closing 
the heavy door with a kind regard to the noise, 
and shooting the bolt as softly os so much iron 
could be moved. 

And now the old man was alone: utterly alone, 
locked and bolted deep into that solitude which 
must be worse than death to a guilty soul. At 


first his brain was dizzy, the tragic events that 
cast him into prison had transpired too rapidly 
for realization. They rose and eddied through 
his mind like the phantasmagoria of a dream. 
He could not think—he could not even pray. 

He sat down on the bed, and bowing Ms fore¬ 
head to his hands, made an effort to realize his 
exact situation. His eyes were bent on the floor; 
once or twice Ms lips moved with a faint tremor, 
for in all the confusion of his ideas he could re¬ 
collect one thing vividly enough. His wife and 
grandchild—the two beings for whom he had 
| toiled and suffered—they were torn from Ms 
i side. His poor old wife—her cry, as she strove 
| to follow him, still rang in Ms ear. She had not 
i even the comforts of a prison. He looked around 
{ the cell—it was clean and dry—the walls snowy 
> with whitewash—the stone flags swept scrupu- 
| lously. In everything but size it was more com- 
; fortable than the basement from which the officers 
| had taken them. True, it was but a hole dug 
j into the ponderous walls of a prison, but if she 
5 had been there the poor old man would have 

* been content—nay, grateful, for as yet he had 
| found no strength to realize the terrible danger 
I that hung over Mm. 

I Thus, hour after hour went by, and he sat, 
» motionless pondering over all the incidents of 
\ his examination like one in a dream. None of 
| them seemed real—but the voice of his wife— 
| the wild, white face of Ms grandchild as she was 
\ borne away through the crowd—these things 
; were palpable enough. He tried to conjecture 
» where his wife would go—what place of refuge 

* she would find—not to their old home, the floor 
» was still red with blood. She was a timid 
j woman, dependant as a cMld; without his calm 
j strength to sustain her, what could she do? 
i Perish in the street, perhaps; lie down, softly, 

1 upon some door-stone and grieve herself to death. 

| There is nothing on earth more touoliingly 
| holy than the tenderness which an old man feels 

* for his old wife; the most ardent love of youth 
| is feeble compared to the solemn devotion into 

which time purifies passion. The mere habit of 
domestic intercourse is much, independent of 
those deeper and more subtle feelings which give 
us our first glimpses of Paradise through the 
joys of home affection. It was not the prison— 
it was not the charge of murder that held that 
old man spell-bound and motionless so long. 
His desolation was of the heart; his spirit fled 
out from those huge walls, and followed the lone 
woman who had been thrust rudely from his side 
for the first time in more than thirty years. It 
was not with this keen anguish that he thought 
of Julia, for in her character there was fresh¬ 
ness, energy, something of moral strength beyond 
her years. She might suffer terribly, but Some- 
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thing convinced the grandfather that the sublime 
purity of her nature would protect itself. She 
was not a feeble, broken spirited woman like his 
wife. Yet Mb heart yearned as he thought of 
this young creature so pure, so beautiful, so full 
of sensitive sympathies, among the inmates of 
that gloomy dwelling. 

It was of these two beings the old man pon¬ 
dered, not of himself. After awhile keen anxiety 
goaded him into motion. He stood up and began 
to pace back and forth in his cell. A narrow step 
of the floor lay between his bed and the wall, and 
along this a little footpath had been worn in the 
atone. Who had thus worn the prints of his soli¬ 
tary misery into the hard granite? What foot 
had trodden there the last hard step of destiny? 
This question drew the old man ? s attention for 
a moment from those he had lost. He became 
curious to know something of his predecessor— 
what was his crime? How did he look? Had 
he a wife and child to mourn? Did he leave the 
cell for liberty, other confinement, or death? 

The word death brought a sense of his own 
condition for the first time before him. He be¬ 
came thoroughly conscious that a terrible charge 
had been made against him, and that appearances 
must sustain that charge. From that instant he 
stood still, with his eyes bent upon the floor, pon¬ 
dering the subject clearly in his mind. At length 
a faint smile parted his lips, and he began to 
pace the narrow cell again, but more calmly than 
before. 

I will tell you why that old man smiled there, 
alone, in his prison cell, because it will convince 
you that guilt alone can make any one utterly 
wretched. He had thought over the whole matter 
—the charge of murder—the impossibility of dis¬ 
proving a single point of the evidence. Nothing 
could be more apparent than the danger in which 
he stood—nothing more certain than the penalty 
that would follow conviction. But it was this 
very truth that sent the smile to those aged lips. 
What was death to him but the threshold of 
heaven? Death, he had never prayed for it, for 
his Christianity was too holy and humble for 
selfish importunity, even though the thing asked 
for was death. He was not one to cast himself 
at the footstool of the Almighty, and point out 
to His all-8ceing wisdom the mercies that would 
please him best. No—no, the religion of that 
noble old man—for true religion is always noble 
—was of that humble, trusting nature that says, 
“nevertheless, not my will but tbine be done.” 
He was only thinking when he smiled so gently, 
how much greater sorrow he had encountered 
than death could bring. 

This gave him comfort when he thought of his 
wife also. She would go with him, he was cer¬ 
tain of that as of anything in the future. He 


remembered, with pleasure, that old people, long 
married and very much attached, were almost 
certain to die within a few weeks or months of 
each other. How many instances of this came 
within his own memory. It was a comforting 
theme, and he dwelt upon it with solemn satis¬ 
faction. 

The keeper, when he came to bring the old 
man’s dinner, gazed upon his benign and tran¬ 
quil features with astonishment. Never in hia 
life had he seen a prisoner so calm on the first 
day of confinement. It was impossible for philo¬ 
sophy or hardihood to assume an expression so 
painful, and yet so full of dignity. 

“Tell me,” said the old man, as the keeper 
lingered near the door—“tell me who occupied 
this cell last. It is a strange thing, but with 
so much to distract my thoughts, a curiosity 
haunts me to know something of the man whose 
bed I have taken.” 

The officer hesitated. It was an ominous ques¬ 
tion, and he shrank from a subject well calculated 
to depress a prisoner. 

“I have made out a portion of the history,” 
said the prisoner; “ enough to know that ho was 
a sea-faring man, and had talent.” 

“And how did you find this out?” inquired 
the officer. 

“There, upon the wall, is a rough picture, hut 
one can read a great deal in it!” 

The old man pointed to the wall, where a few 
waving lines drawn with a pencil, gave a rude 
idea of waves in motion. In their midst was a 
ship with her masts down, plunging downward 
with her bows already engulphed in the water. 

“Poor fellow, I thought it had been white¬ 
washed over!” said the officer. “He did that 
the very week before—before his execution.” 

“Then he was excouted?” 

“Yes; nothing could have saved him.” 

“Was he guilty then?” 

“It was as clear a case of piracy as I ever saw 
tried; the man confessed his guilt.” 

“ Guilty ’ Death must be terrible in that caso, 
very terrible!” said the old man, with a mournful 
wave of the head. 

“He was a reckless fellow, full of wild glee 
to the last, but a coward, I do believe; I found 
his pillow wet almost every morning. The last 
month he kept a calender of the days over hia 
bed there, penciled on the wall. The first thing 
every morning he would Btrike out a day with 
his finger; but if any one seemed to pity him, 
he frequently broke into a volley of curses, or 
jeered at sympathy that he did not want.” 

“Have you ever seen an innocent man exe¬ 
cuted?” said the prisoner, greatly disturbed by 
this account; “that is a man who met death 
calmly, neither as a stoic, a bravo, or a coward?” 
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“I have no doubt innocent men have been 
executed, again and again all over the world; 
but I have never seen one die knowing him to 
be such.” 

The officer went out after this, leaving the old 
man alone once more. His face was sad now, 
and he watched the closing door wistfully. 

“Why should I seek other examples?” he said, 
at length. “Was not he executed innocently? Is 
it not enough to know how my Lord and Saviour 
died?” 

It was a singular thing, bat from the first, old 
Mr. Warren never seemed to entertain a hope of 
escaping from the prison by any means but a 
violent death. It was to this that all his Chris¬ 
tian enei’gies were bent from the earliest hour 
of confinement. 

The night came on, its approach perceptible 
only by the blackness that crept across the loop 
hole which served as a window. In the darkness 
that soon filled the cell the old man lay down in 
his clothes and tried to sleep. Now it was that 
his soul yearned toward the poor old wife who 
had been so long sheltered in his bosom; the 
fair granddaughter too, it seemed as if his heart 
would break as their condition rose befoi’e him 
in all its fearful desolation. Deep in the night 
he fell asleep, and then liis brain was haunted 
with dreams, bright, heavenly dreams, such as 
irradiate the face of an infant when the mother 
believes it whispering with angels: but this sweet 
sleep was of brief duration. . lie awoke in the 
darkness, and, unconscious where lie was, reached 
out his arm. It sti’uck the cold, hard wall, and 
the vibration went through his heart like a knife. 
She was not by his side. Where, where was his 
poor wife? He asked this question aloud; his 
sobs filled the cell; the miserable pillow under 
his head soaked up the tears ns they rained down 
his face. The fear of death could not have wrung 
drops from those aching eyes; but tears of affec¬ 
tion reveal the strength of a good man. There 
are times when the proudest being on earth might 
be ashamed not to weep. 


He did not close his eyes again that night, but 
wept himself calm with broken prayers. Low, 
humble entreaties for strength, for patience, and 
for charity, rose from his hard bed. Slowly the 
cell filled with light, and then he saw, for the 
first time, a book lying on a tiny shelf fastened 
beneath the window. He arose, eagerly, and took 
it down. A glow spread over his face. It was* one 
of those cheap Bibles which the Tract Society 
scatter through our prisons. As he opened the 
humble book, a sunbeam shot through the loop 
hole, and broke in a shower of light over the 
page. Was it chance that sent the golden sun¬ 
beam? Was it chance that opened the book to 
one of the most hopeful and comforting passages 
of Scripture? 

He took an old pair of silver spectacles from 
his pocket, and sat down to read. Hours wore 
away, and still he be*fit over those holy pages as 
if they had never met his eyes before. And so 
it really seemed, for we must suffer before all the 
sti*ength and beauty of the book of books can 
penetrate the heart. A noise at the door made 
him look up. His breath came fast. It required 
something heavier than that iron door to lock 
out the sympathies of two hearts that had grown 
old in affection. His hands began to tremble: 
he took off the spectacles, and hastily put them 
between the pages of his Bible. It was of no use 
trying to read then. 

The holt was shot, the door swung open with 
a clang, and there stood a group of persons ready 
to enter. 

“Husband! oh, husband!” said old Mrs. War¬ 
ren, reaching both hands through the door as she 
stooped to come in. 

The prisoner took her hands in his and kissed 
them ardently, as he had done years ago when 
those poor withered fingers were rosy with youth. 
The door closed softly then, for old Mrs. Gray 
was not one to force herself upon an interview 
so mournful and so sacred. 

(to be continued.) 
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CHAPTER V. 

Julia Warren slept little during the night. 
The state of nervous excitement in which she 
had been thrown, the shrinking dread which 
made her quail and tremble at the approach of 
her fellow prisoners—even the rude kindness of 
the strange being who took a sort of tiger-like 
interest in her—frightened sleep from her eyes. 

A cell had been arranged for her, and the 
woman who still shielded her from the other 
prisoners meek as a wild beast might protect 
her young, consented that the infant boy should 
be her companion through the night. This was 
a great comfort to the poor girl; to her pure 
belief there was protection in the sleeping inno¬ 
cence of the child who lay with his delicately 
veined temples pressing that coarse prison pillow, 
softly as if it had been fragrant with rose-leaves. 

Julia could not sleep, but it was pleasant in 
her sad wakefulness to feel the sweet breath of 
this child floating over her face, and his soft arms 
clinging to her neck. To her poetic imagination 
it seemed as if a cherub from heaven had been 
left to cheer her in the darkness. Sometimes 
she would start and listen, or cringe breathlessly 
down to her pretty companion, for strange, fierce 
voices occasionally broke from some of the cells 
on either side, smothered sounds as of spirits 
chained in torment, wailing and wild shouts of 
laughter, for with some of those wretched inmates 
memory grew sharp in the midnight of a prison, 
and others dreamed recklessly as they lived— 
shouting fiercely in the sleep which was not rest, 
but the dregs of lingering inebriation. 

Of the mind and heart of this young girl wo 
have said but little. The few simple acts of her 
life have been allowed to speak for her extreme 
youth. The utter isolation of her life, even more 
than her youth would in ordinary characters 
have kept her still ignorant and uninformed. 
But Julia was not an ordinary character, there 
was depth, earnestness, that extreme simplicity 
in her nature which goes to make up the beauty 
and strength of womanhood. Suffering had made 
her precocious, nothing more—it sent thought 


hand in hand with feeling. It threw her forward 
in life some three or four years. Gratitude so 
early and so deeply enkindled in her young heart 
foreshadowed the intensity of affection, nay, of 
passion when it should once be aroused. 

In this country the most abject poverty need 
not preclude the craving mind from its natural 
element, books. Julia had read more and thought 
more than half the girls of her age in the very 
highest walks of life. Her first love of poetry was 
drawn from the most beautiful of all sources, the 
Bible. Iler grandfather was a good reader, and 
possessed no small degree of natural eloquence. 
Gushes of poetry, of solemn, sweet feeling were 
constantly breaking through the prayers which 
she had listened to every night and morning of 
her life; the very sublimity of his faith, the simple 
trust which never forsook him in the goodness of 
his Creator: the cheerful humility of his entire 
character, all this had aroused the sympathetic 
emotions in his grandchild’s heart. It is the 
good alone who thoroughly feel how keen and 
sweet intellectual joys may become. When we 
water the blossoms of a strong mind with dew 
from the fountains of a good heart, the whole 
being is harmonious, the rarest joys of existence 
are secured. 

But though the Bible contains the safest and 
most beautiful groundwork of all literature, his¬ 
tory, biography, ethics, poetry, and even that 
pure fiction which shadows forth truth in the 
parables, the mind that has first tasted life there 
will crave other sources of knowledge. A few 
old volumes, so shabby that the pawnbrokers 
refused loans upon them, and the second-hand 
book-stalls rejected them at any price, still re¬ 
mained in her basement home. These she had 
read with the keen relish of a hungry mind. 
Then old Mrs. Gray had a few books at her farm 
house: she had never read them herself, good 
soul, and whenever the beauties of “Paradise 
Lost*’ were mentioned, had only a vague profes¬ 
sional idea that our first parents had been driven 
forth from a remarkably fine vegetable and fruit 
garden just before the harvest season. Still she 
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•had great respect for the man -who could mourn 
so great a loss in verse, and so delighted in lend¬ 
ing the volumes to her young friend whenever 
she had time to read. 

From these resources and the patient teachings 
of her grandfather, Julia had managed to obtain 
the most desirable of all educations. She had 
learned to think clearly, to feel rightly, but she 
felt keenly also, and a vivid imagination kindling 
up these acute feelings at midnight in the depth 
of a prison, made every nerve quiver with dread 
that was more than superstitious. One picture 
haunted her like death, her grandfather’s white 
and agonized face stooping over that dead man. 
Never had the beautiful, stern face of the stran¬ 
ger beamed upon her so vividly before: she saw 
every lineament, it was enameled on the midnight 
blackness. She longed to arouse the child and 
ask it if the face were really visible, but was 
afraid to speak or move: the very sound of his 
soft breath as the boy slept terrified her. But 
while this wild dread was strongest upon her, 
the child awoke and began to feel over her face 
with his little hands. Softly, and with the touch 
of falling rose-leaves, his fingers wandered over 
her eyes, her forehead, and her mouth: they were 
like sunbeams playing upon ice those warm, rosy 
fingers. The young girl ceased to feel frightened 
or alone. She began to weep: she pressed his 
hands to her lips, and drew the child close to her 
bosom, whispering softly to him, and pressing 
her lips to his eyes now and then to be sure they 
were open. But all her gentle wiles were insuf¬ 
ficient to keep the little fellow awake; he began 
to breathe more and more deeply, and, overcome 
by the soft mesmerism of her breath, she fell 
asleep also. 

It would have been a lovely sight had any one 
looked upon those two calm, beautifut faces pil¬ 
lowed together upon that prison bed. Smiles 
dimpled around the rosy lips, upon which the 
breath floated like mist over a cluster of ripe 
cherries. The bright ringlets of the child fell 
over the tresses that shadowed the fair temple 
close to his, lighting them up as with threads 
and gleams of gold. It was a picture of innocent 
sleep that those green walls had perhaps never 
sheltered before since their foundation. It was 
natural that Julia should smile in her sleep, 
and that a glow like the first beams of morning 
when they penetrate a rose, should light up her 
face. She was dreaming, and slumber cast a 
fairy brightness over thoughts that had per¬ 
haps vaguely haunted her before that night; 
for memories mingled with the vision and the 
scenes which wove themselves in her slumber¬ 
ing thought had been realities—the first joyous 
realities of her young life. 

She was at an old farm-house, half hid in. the 


foliage of two noble maples, all golden and crim¬ 
son with a touch of frost. Her grandparents 
stood upon the door-stone with old Mrs. Gray 
talking together, and smiling upon her as she sat 
down beneath the maples, and began to arrange 
a lapful of flowers that somehow had filled her 
apron, as bright things will fall upon us in our 
sleep. These blossoms seemed with perfume 
more delicate than anything she had ever seen 
or imagined, and, though coarse garden flowers, 
their breath was intoxicating. 

Breams are independent of detail, and the 
sleeper only knew that a young man whose face 
was familiar, and yet strange, stood by her side, 
and smiled gently upon her as she bent over her 
treasure. Was her dreamy imagination more 
vivid than the reality had been, or had her nerves 
ever answered human look with the delicious 
thrill that pervaded them in the dream ?—was it 
the shadow of.a memory haunting her sleep? 
Oh, yes, she had dreamed before—dreamed when 
those soft eyes had nothing but their curling 
lashes to veil them, and when the thoughts that 
were now floating through her vision even left a 
glow upon that young cheek. It was true the 
angel of love haunted Julia in her prison. 

The real and the imaginary still blended itself 
in her vision, but indistinctly, and with that 
vague cloudiness that makes one sigh when the 
dream becomes a memory. A liarrassing sense 
that her grandfather was in trouble seemed to 
blend with the misty breath of the flowers. She 
still sat beneath the tree, and saw the old man in 
the distance, struggling with a throng of people, 
half engulphed in a storm-cloud that rolled up 
from the horizon. She could not move, for the 
blossoms in her lap seemed turning to lead, which 
she had no power to fling off. She struggled, 
and cried out wildly, “Robert—Robert Otis!” 

The blossoms breathed in her lap again; flashes 
of silver broke up the distant cloud, and stars 
seemed dropping one by one from its writhing 
folds. Robert Otis was now in the distance, now 
at her side; she could not turn her eyes without 
encountering the deep smiling fervor of his 
glance. His name trembled and died on her 
lips in broken whispers, then all faded away. 
Balmy quiet settled on the spirit of the young 
girl, and she slept softly as the flowers sleep 
when their cups are overflowing with dew. 

From this soft rest she was aroused by the 
sharp clang of iron, and the tread of feet in the 
passage. The door of her own cell was flung 
open, and a tin cup full of coffee, with coarse, 
wholesome bread, was set inside for her break¬ 
fast. The dream still left its balm upon her 
heart, which all that prison noise had not power 
to frighten away. She smoothed her own hair, 
arranged her dress, and then arousing the child 
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from his sleep with, kisses, bathed and dressed 
him also. He was sitting upon her lap, his fresh 
rosy face lifted to hers, while she smoothed his 
tresses, and twisted them in ringlets around her 
fingers, when his mother entered the cell. She 
scarcely glanced at the child, hut sat down, and 
supporting her forehead with one hand, remained 
in sombre stillness gazing on the floor. There j 
was nothing reckless or coarse in her manner. 
Her heavy forehead was clouded, but with gloom 
that partook more of melancholy than of anger. • 

She spoke at length, but without changing her 
position or lifting her eyes from the floor. 

“Will you tell me the name?—will you tell 
me who the man was they charge your grand¬ 
father with murdering? Was it—was it-” 

The low husky tones died in her throat; she 
made another effort, and added almost in a whis¬ 
per, “was it Edward Leicester?” 

The question arrested Julia in her graceful 
task: her hands dropped as if smitten down from 
those golden tresses, and she answered in a faint 
voice, “that it was the name.” 

“Then he is dead; are you sure—quite sure?” 

“They all said so; the doctor, all that saw 
him!” 

“You did not see him then?” 

“Yes—yes!” answered the young girl, closing 
her eyes with a pang. “I saw him—I saw him!” 

“Why did your grandfather kill him? Had 
Leicester done him any wrong?” 

“ I do not know what wrong he had ever done,” 
answered Julia; “but I am certain if he had in¬ 
jured him ever so much, grandpa would not have 
harmed a hair of his head.” 

“Who did kill him then?” said the woman, 
sharply. 

“X think,” said Julia, in a low, firm voice— 
“I think that he killed himself!” 

“No. It could not he that!” muttered the 
woman, gloomily. “No doubt the old man did 
what others had better cause for doing; tell me 
how it happened!” 

Julia saw that the woman was growing pale 
around the lips as she spoke: her hand also 
looked blue and cold as it shaded her face. 

“Don’t he afraid of me. Go on, I could not 
harm a mouse this morning,” she said, observing 
that Julia hesitated, and sat gazing earnestly 
upon her. “I have been in prison here two 
weeks, and never heard of the death till now!” 

“Did you know Mr. Leicester?” questioned 
Julia. 

“Yes, I knew him!” 

There was something in the tone of her voice 
that surprised Julia, more of bitterness than 
grief, and yet something of both. 

“Will you tell me what I asked you?” said the 
woman, with a touch of her usual impetuosity. 


“Yes,” answered Julia. “It distresses mo to- 
talk of it; but if you are really anxious to hear, 

I will!” 

She went on with painful hesitation, and told 
the woman all those details that are so well known 
to the reader. The woman listened attentively 
sometimes holding her breath with intense inte 
rest: again breathing quick and sharp, as if some 
strong feeling were curbed into silence with diffi¬ 
culty. When Julia ceased speaking she folded 
both hands over her face, and lowering it down 
to her knees, rocked to and fro without sob or 
tear, but the very stillness was eloquent. 

She got up after a little and went out. Half 
an hour after Julia went with the child to bis 
mother’s cell. The strange woman was lying 
with her face to the wall, motionless as the 
granite upon which her large eyes were fixed. 
She did not turn as they approached, hut waved 
her hand impatiently that they should leave the 
cell. 

Holding the child by his hand, Julia lingered 
in the passage. After a few careless, and in 
some cases rude manifestations of interest, the 
prisoners left her unmolested, to seek what con¬ 
solation might be found in observation and ex¬ 
ercise. 

Thus the day crept on. The confusion which 
her youth and terror created the day before had 
settled down in that dull, sullen apathy which is 
the most depressing feature of prison life. The 
women moved about with a dull, heavy tread: 
some sat motionless against the wall gazing into 
the air, to all appearance void of sensation, almost 
of life: some slept away the weary time, hut de¬ 
pression lay heavily upon them all. 

Julia had lingered near the grating, for the 
gleams of sunshine that shot into the broad hall 
beyond, whenever the outer door was opened to 
admit access and egress to the officers, had some¬ 
thing cheerful in it that rendered her hopeful. 
The child, too, felt this pleasant influence, and 
his prattle was now and then broken with, a soft 
laugh that was music to the poor girl. 

“Gome, love—come, let us go away. Some 
one is at the door!” she cried, all at once striving 
to lead the child away. 

“No—no. It is brighter here, I will stay,” 

| answered the little fellow, leaping roguishly on 
one side. “It’s only the matron; don’t you hear 
her keys jingle. She will take me up into her 
pretty room, and you as well. Just wait till X 
ask her.” 

The door opened and a black-eyed little woman, 
full of animation and cheerful energy, stepped 
into the passage. She paused, for Julia stood in 

I her way, making gentle efforts to free her dress 
from the grasp which the little boy had fixed upon 
it. The beauty of the young girl, her shrinking 
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manner, and the crimson that came and went on 
hor sweet face, all interested the matron at once. 
She smiled a motherly, cheering smile, and said 
at once— 

“Ah, you have found one another out—ha! 
George is a safe little playmate-—ain’t you, dar¬ 
ling? Gome, now, tell me what her name is, 
that’s a man?” 

“She hasn’t told me yet,” lisped the child, 
loosening his grasp, and nestling himself against 
the matron. 

“My name is Julia—Julia "Warren, ma’am,” 
said the young prisoner, blushing to hear the 
sound of her name in that place. 

“I thought so: I was sure of it from the first; 
there, there, don’t he frightened, and don’t cry. 
Come up to my room—come, George! Tell your 
young friend that somebody is waiting for her 
up there—some one that she will be very glad to 
meet,” 

“Tell me—oh! tell me who!” cried the poor 
girl, breathlessly. 

“Your grandmother, so she calls herself— 
and-” 

Julia waited for no more, but darted forward. 

“There—there. You will never get on without 
me!” cried the matron, laughing, while she turned 
a heavy key bright with constant use in its lock, 
and opened the grated door. “ Come, now, I and 
Georgia will lead the way.” 

Julia stood in the outer passage while the 
heavy door was secured again, her cheeks all 
in a glow of joy; her limbs trembling with im¬ 
patience. Little George, too, seemed to partake 
of her eagerness, he ran tip and down in the 
bright atmosphere like a bird revelling in tbe 
first gleams of morning. He seized the matron 
by her dress as she locked the door, and shaking 
his soft curls gleefully, attempted to draw lier 
away. Ilis sympathy was so graceful and cheer¬ 
ing that it made both Julia and the matron smile, 
and though they mounted the stairs rapidly, he 
ran up and down a dozen steps while they mounted 
half the number. 

Neither Julia nor her grandmother spoke when 
they met, but there was joy upon their faces, and 
the most touching affection in the eyes that con¬ 
stantly turned upon each other. 

“And now,” said old Mrs. Gray, coming for¬ 
ward with lier usual blunt kindness, “as neither 
of you seem to have much to say just now, what 
if Robert and I come in for a little notice?” 

Julia looked up as the kind voice reached her, 
and there, half hidden by the portly figure of his 
aunt, she saw Robert Otis looking upon her with 
the very expression that had haunted her dream 
that night, in the prison. Their eyes met, the 
white lids fell over hers as if weighed down by the 
black lashes, through which the lustre kindlings 


beneath gleamed like diamond flashes. She forgot 
Mrs. Gray, everything but the glory of her dream, 
the power of those eloquent eyes. 

“And so you will not speak to me—you will 
not look at me!” said the huckster woman, a little 
surprised by this reception, but speaking with 
great cordiality, for she was not one of those very 
troublesome persons who fancy affronts in every 
thing. 

“Not speak to you!” cried the young girl, start¬ 
ing from her pleasant reverie to the scarcely less 
pleasant reality. “Oh! Mrs. Gray you knew 
better!” 

“Of course I did,” cried tbe good woman, with 
a laugh that made her neckerchief tremble, and 
she shook the little hand that Julia gave with 
grateful warmth, over and over again. “Come, 
now, get your bonnet and things.” 

Julia looked at the matron. 

“But I am a prisoner!” 

“Nothing of the sort. I’ve bought you out; 
given bonds, or something. Robert cau tell you 
all about it; but the long and the short is, you’re 
free as a black-bird. Can go borne with me, 
grandma too; I’m old—I’m getting lonesome— 
want her to keep house when I’m in market, and 
you to take care of lier,” 

“But grandfather, where is he? Oh! where 
is he?” 

Mrs. Gray’s countenance fell, and she seemed 
ready to burst into tears. 

“Don’t ask me, Robert must tell you about 
that. I did my best; offered to mortgage the 
whole farm to those crusty old judges, but it 
was of no use.” 

“We couldn’t leave him here alone!” said 
Julia, with one of her faint, beautiful smiles. 

Robert Otis came forward now. 

“It would be useless for either of you to re¬ 
main here on liis account, even if the laws would 
permit it. You will be allowed to see him quite 
as frequently if you live with my aunt, and with 
freedom you may find means of aiding him.” 

Julia raised her eyes to his face: her glance 
instead of embarrassing seemed to animate the 
young man. 

“It admits of no choice,” he added, with a 
smile. “Your grandfather himself desires that 
you should accept my aunt’s offer, and she— 
bless her—it would break her heart to be re- 
: fused.” 

“He desires it—Mr. Otis desires it. Shall we 
not go, grandma?” 

“ Certainly, child; he wishes it, that is enough; 
but I shall see him every day, you remember, 

. ma’am. Every day when you come over I come 
also. It was a promise!” 

“Do exactly as you please, that’s my idea of 
helping people,” answered Mrs. Gray, to whom 
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the latter part of this address had. been made. 
“The kindness that forces people to be happy 
according to a rulo laid down by the self-conceit 
of a person who happens to have the means you 
want, is the worst kind of slavery, because it is 
a slavery for which you are expected to be very 
grateful. I’ve heard brother Jacob say this a 
hundred times, and so have you, Robert.” 

“Uncle Jacob never said anything that was 
not wise and generous in his life!” answered the 
young man, with kindling eyes. 

“If ever an angel lived on earth he is one!” 
rejoined Mrs, Gray, looking around upon her 
audience as if to impress them fully with this 
estimate of her brother’s character. 

A sparkling smile broke over Robert’s face. 

“ Well, aunt, I hope you never fancied the angels 
dressing exactly after Uncle Jacob’s fashion!” he 
said, casting a look full of comic meaning on. the 
old lady. 

“Oh! Robert, you are always laughing at me!” 
replied the good-humored lady, turning from the 
young man to her other auditors. “ It was always 


so; the most mischievous little rogue you ever 
saw. I thought he had grown out of it for awhile, 
but nature is nature the world through.” 

Robert blushed. His aunt’s encomiums did not 
quite please him, for the character of a mischiev¬ 
ous boy was not that which he was desirous of 
maintaining just then. In the soft eyes turned 
so earnestly upon his face, he read a depth and 
earnestness of feeling that made his attempt at 
cheerfulness seem almost sacriligious. Julia saw 
this and smiled softly. She had not intended to 
rebuke him by the seriousness of her face, and 
her look expressed this more eloquently than 
words could have done. 

When most sorrowful, there are times when 
cheerfulness in those around us has a healthful 
influence. The joyous laugh, the pleasant word 
may fall harshly upon a riven heart at first, but 
imperceptibly they become familiar again, and 
at length sweep aside the gloom with which the 
mourner loves to envelope himself. Give the 
soul plenty of sunshine and it grows vigorous to 
withstand the storm. (to be continued.) 
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CHAPTER VI. “His mother a prisoner, poor thing. Let me 

It was decided that Julia and her grandmother go to her, I dare say she will be glad enough to 
should accompany Mrs. Gray at once to her old get a nice home for the boy,” answered the good 
homestead on Long Island. They were about to woman, hopefully. 

leave tho room, when Julia remembered, with a *M’m afraid not,” was the matron’s reply, “she 
pang, that she must surrender the little boy to seems to have a sort of fierce love for the child, 
his mother again. Her cheek blanched at the and is very jealous that he may become attached 
thought. The child had kept by her side since to some one beside herself. It was from this 
she first entered the room, and now grasped a feeling she forced him from the poor woman 
fold of her dress in his hand almost fiercely. His who took him to nurse when only a few weeks 
cheeks were flushed, and his dimpled chin was old. He was very fond of her, and always fan¬ 
beginning to quiver, as if he were ready to burst cies that Any new face must be hers. I wonder 
into tears at some wrong that he anticipated. she submits to his fancy for this young girl!” 

Tears swelled into Julia’s eyes as she bent “But its wrong, its abominable to keep the 
them upon the child. “What shall I do? IIo little fellow here. I’ll tell her so, I’ll expostu- 
seems to know that we are about to leave him,” late,” persisted Mrs. Gray; “just let me talk 
she murmured. » with this woman—just let me into her cell, 

“Come with me, I will take you to mamma!” madam.” 
said the matron, laying her hand on his head. The matron shook her head, and gave the 
“ There, Georgie, be a little gentleman, dear!” bright key in her hand a little, quiet twirl, which 
The tears that had been swelling in the little said plainly ns words, that it was of no use: but 
fellow’s bosom broke forth now. He began to she led the way down stairs, and conducted Mrs. 
sob violently, and shaking off the matron’s hand, Gray to the prisoner’s cell, 
clung to her new friend. The woman was still lying with her forehead 

“Take me up—take mo up, I will go too,” he against the wall, quite motionless, but she turned 
sobbed, lifting his little hands and his tearful face her face as the matron spoke, and Mrs. Gray saw 
to the young girl. that it was drenched with tears. 

Julia took him in lier arras, and putting the The huckster woman sat down upon the bed, 
curls back from his forehead, pressed a kiss and took one of the prisoner’s hands in hers. It 
upon it. was a large, but beautifully formed hand, full of 

“What can I do?” she said, turning her soft natural vigor, but now it lay nerveless and inert 
eyes unconsciously upon Robert Otis. , : in that kind clasp, and, for a moment, Mrs. Gray 

Robert smiled and shook his head; but old smoothed down the languid fingers with her other 
Mrs. Gray, whose heart was forever creaming plump palm. , 

over with the milk of human kindness, came The woman, at first, shrank from this mute 
forward at once. kindness, and, half lifting herself up, fixed her 

“What can you do? Why take him along; great black eyes upon her visitor in sudden and 
the homestead is large enough for us all. It almost fierce astonishment, but she shrank hack 
will seem like old times to have a little shaver from the rosy kindness of that face with a deep 
like that running around, now that Robert is breath, and lay motionless again, 
away.” • Mrs. Gray spoke then in her own frank, cheer- 

“But he has a mother in tho prison,” said the ful way, and asked permission to take the little 
matron, “ a strange, fierce woman, who somehow hoy home with her. She described her com- 
or other has persuaded the authorities to leave fortable old house, the garden, the poultry, the 
him with her for the few days she will be here.” birds that built their nests in the twin maples, 
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the quantity of -winter apples laid up in the ; 
cellar. All the elements of happiness to a bright j 
and healthy child she thus laid temptingly before ; 
the mother. Again the woman started up. ; 

“Are you a moral reformer?” she said, with a : 
sharp sneer. 

“No!” answered, Mrs. Gray, with a puzzled 
look. “At any rote not as I know of, but in 
these times you hove so many newfangled names 
for simple things, that I may be one without 
having the least idea of it!” 

“A philanthropist then—are'you that?” 

“Haven’t the least notion what the thing is,” 
cried Mrs. Gray, with perfect simplicity. 

“Are you one of those women who hang around 
prisons to pick up other peoples’ children, while 
their own are running wild at home—who give a 
garret-bed and second-hand crusts to these poor 
creatures, and then scream out through society 
and newspaper reports for the world to come and 
see what angels you are? Who pick up a poor 
wretch from the cells here, and impose her off 
upon some kind fool from the country, whom she 
robs, of course: and before she has been tried 
three weeks, blaze out her reformation to the 
whole world, forgetting to tell the robbery when 
it comes? Ho you want my boy for a pattern? 
Ho you intend to have it shouted in some paper 
or anniversary, how great a tiling your society 
has done in Bnatching this poor little imp from 
his mother’s bosom as a brand from the burning 
fire? In short, do you want to hold him up as a 
lure for the innocent country people who pour 
money into your laps, honestly believing that it 
all goes for the cause, and never once asking 
how yourselves are supported all the while? Are 
you one of these, I say?” 

“Goodness gracious knows I ain’fc any thing of 
the kind,” answered Mrs. Gray. “Never sat up 
for an angel in my life, and never expect too on 
this side the grave.” 

“Then you are not a lady president?” 

“In our free and glorious country,” answered 
Mrs. Gray, now more at home, for she had list¬ 
ened to a good many Fourth of July oratious in 
her time. “In this country it’s against the law 
for old women to be Presidents. At any rate, I 
never heard of one in a cap and white apron!” 

A gleam of rich humor shot over the prisoner’s 
face. “Then you are not a member of any so¬ 
ciety?” she said, won into more kindly temper by 
the frank cordiality of her visitor. 

Mrs. Gray’s face become very serious, and her 
brown eyes shone with gentle lustre. 

“ It is my privilege to be a humble member of 
the Baptist church; but unless you have a con¬ 
science against immersion, I don’t know as that 
ought to stand in the poor boy’s way, especially 
as he may have been baptized already.” 


“Then you are not a charitable woman by 
profession? You are willing to take my boy for 
his own good? What will you do with him if I 
say yes?” 

“Why, pretty much as I did with Nephew 
Robert; let him run in the garden, hunt eggs, 
drive the geese home when he knows the way 
himself: and do all sorts of chores that will keep 
Mm out of mischief and in health; as he grows 
old enough I will send him to school, and teach 
him the Lord’s prayer myself. In short, I shall 
do pretty much like other people; scold him 
when he is bad: kiss him when he is good. In 
the end make just such a handsome, honest, 
noble chap as my Robert is—that nephew of 
mine. Everybody admits that he is the salt of 
the earth, and I brought Mm up myself every 
inch of him!” 

“And among the rest you will teach him to 
forget and despise his mother,” said the woman, 
bending her wet eyes upon Mrs. Gray with a 
look of passionate scrutiny. 

“I never wilfully went against the Bible in 
my life. When the child learns to read he will 
find it written there, ‘honor thy father and thy 
mother, that thy days may be long in the land 
which the Lord thy God giveth thee/ ” 

“Can I see him when I please?” 

“Certainly—why not?” 

“But I am a prisoner; I have been here more 
than once.” 

“You are his mother?” was the soft answer. 

“You will he ashamed to have me coming to 
your house.” 

“Why so? I have been a quiet neighbor: an 
upright woman, so far as my light went, all my 
life. Why should I fear to have any one come 
to my own house?” 

“But he will be ashamed of me! With a com¬ 
fortable homo, with friends, schooling, he, my 
own child, will learn to bcoi'ju and hate Ms 
mother!” 

“No,” answered Mrs. Gray, and her fine old 
face glowed with the pious prophecy—“no, be¬ 
cause his mother will herself be a good woman, 

, by-and-bye, it is sure. You are not dead at the 
root yet: want care, pruning, sunshine: live to 
; be a useful member of society before long—I 
have faith to believe it. God help you—God 
I bless you. Now speak out at once, can I take 
the little fellow?” 

“Yes,” answered the woman, casting herself 
across the bed, and pressing both hands hard 
against her eyes—“yes, take him—take him!” 

And so Mrs. Gray returned to her old home¬ 
stead with three new inmates that night. It was 
a bleak, sharp day, and the maple leaves were 
| whirling in showers about the old house as they 
! drove up; a crisp, hard frost had swept every 
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flower from the beds, and all the soft tints ol 
green from the door-yard and garden. Still 
there was nothing gloomy in the scene; the sit 
ting-room windows were glowing with pettec 
chrysanthemums, golden, snow-tinted and rosy, 
all bathed and nodding in a flood of light tliai 
poured up from the bright hickory-wood fire. 
Robert had ridden on before the rest, bearing 
household directions from Mrs. Gray to the Iris! 
servant girl. A nice supper stood ready upor 
the table, and a copper tea-kettle was before th? 
fire, pouring out a thin cloud of steam fron 
its spout, and starting off now and then in b 
quick, cheerful bubble, as if quite impatient t< 
be called into active service. The fine bird’s-eye 
diaper that flowed from the table—the little old- 
fashioned china cups, and the tall, silver candle¬ 
sticks, from which the light fell in long, rich 
gleams, composed one of the most cheering pic¬ 
tures in the world. 

Then dear old Mrs. Gray was so happy herself, 
so full of quiet, soothing kindness: the very tones 
of her "voice were hopeful. "When she laughed, 
all the rest were sure to smile, very faintly it is 
true: but still these smiles were little gleams 
won from the most agonizing grief. Altogethei 
it was one of those evenings when we say to on( 
another, “ well, I cannot realize all this sorrov 
when the soul becomes dreamy, and softly casts 
aside the shafts of pain that goad it so fiercely al 
other times.” 

Little George fell asleep after tea, and Julis 
sat upon the crimson moreen couch under tin 
windows, pillowing his head on her lap. Th« 
chrysanthemums rose in a flowery screen behinc 
her, their soft shadows penciling themselves oi 
her cheek, and dying in the deeper blackness ol 
her hair. Robert Otis spoke but little that night, 
and his dear, simple old aunt felt quite satisfiec 
that the gaze which he turned so steadily towarc 
the windows was dwelling in admiration on hei 
flowers. 

Be this as it may, his glance brought roses t( 
that pale cheek, and kindled up the soft eyes 
that lay like violets shrouded beneath their thicl 
lashes, with a brilliancy that had never burnec 
there before. Julia’s heart was far too sorrowful 
for thoughts of love, but there was something 
thrilling her bosom deeper than grief, and more 
exquisite than any joy she had yet tasted. 

But Robert Otis was more self-possessed. His 
thoughts took a more tangible form, and thougt 
he could not have accounted to himself for th< 
feeling of vague regret that mingled with his 
admiration as he gazed upon the young girl, il 
was strong enough to fill his heart with sadness, 
Mrs. Gray noticed the gloom upon his brow as 
she sat in her armed-chair, basking in the glovi 
of that noble wood fire. A dish of’ the finesi 


orimson apples had juBt been placed on the little 
round-stand before her, and she began testing 
their mellowness with her fingers, as a hint for 
her nephew to circulate them among her guests, 
Robert saw nothing of this, for he was pondering 
over the miserable position of that young girl, in 
his mind, and had no idea that his abstraction 
was noticed. 

“Come—come,” said Mrs. Gray, “you have 
been moping there long enough, nephew, forget¬ 
ting manners and everything else. Here are the 
apples waiting, and no one to hand them round, 
for when I once get settled in this easy-chair”— 
here the good woman gave a smiling survey oi 
her ample person, which certainly overflowed the 
chair at every point, leaving all hut a ridge ol 
the back and the curving arms quite invisible— 
“it isn’t a very easy thing to get up again. Now 
spring up, and while we old women rest ourselves, 
you and Julia there can try your luck with the 
apple-seeds. , I remember the first time I ever 
surmised that Mr. Gray had taken a notion to 
me, was 1 once when we were at an apple-cutting 
together down in Maine. Somehow Mr. Gray 
got into my neighborhood when we ranged round 
the greaj basket of apples. I felt my cheeks burn 
the minute he drew his seat so close to mine, and 
took out his jack-knife to begin work. He pared 
and I quartered. I never looked up but onpe— 
then his cheek was redder than mine, and he held 
the jack-knife terribly unsteady. By-and-bye 
he got a noble, great apple, yellow as gold, and 
smooth as a baby’s cheek, I was looking at his 
hands sideways from under my lashes, and sav? 
that he was paring it carefully as if every round 
of the stem was a strip of gold. At last he cut 
it off at the seed end, and the soft rings fell down 
over his wrist as I took the apple from his fin¬ 
gers. 

“‘Now,* says he, in a whisper, bending his 
head a little, and raising the applo-peel carefully 
With his right hand, * I’m just as sure this will 
be the first letter of a name that I love as I am 
that we are alive.’ He began softly whirling the 
apple-peel round his head * the company was all 
busy with one another, and I was the only one 
who saw the yellow links quivering around his 
head, once, twice, three times. Then he held il 
still a moment, and sat looking right into mj 
eyes. I held my breath, an"d so did he. 

“ ‘Now,’ says he, and his breath came out with 
a soft quiver. ‘ What if it should be your name V 

“I did not answer, and we both looked back al 
the same time. .Sure enough it was a'letter, no 
pen ever made one more beautifully. ‘Just as I 
expected,’.says he, and his eyes grew bright as 
diamonds—‘just as I expected.’ That was all 
he 8aid.” 

“And what answer did you make, aunt? 5 
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asked Robert Otis, ‘who had been listening with 
a flushed face. . ts What did you say?” 
i “I didn’t speak a word, but quartered on just 
as fast as I could.” 

.■ What was tliere in Mrs. Gray’s simple narra¬ 
tive that should have brought confusion and warm 
blushes into those two young faces? Why after 
one hastily withdrawn glance did neither Robert 
Otis nor Julia Warren look at each other again 
that night? 


CHAPTER VII. 

The -passions take their distinctive expression 
from the nature in which they find birth. The 
grief that rends one heart like .an earthquake, 
sinks with dead, silent weight into another, utter¬ 
ing no sound, giving no outward sign, and yet 
powerful perhaps as that which exhausts itself 
in tumult. Some flee from grief, half defying, 
half evading it, pausing breathless in the race 
now and then to find the arrow still buried in 
the side, rankling deeper and deeper with each 
fierce effort to cast it off. 

Thus it was with the woman to whom our story 
tends, Adeline the insulted, beautiful and suffer¬ 
ing wife of Edward Leicester. There had been 
mutual wrong between the two: both had sinned 
greatly: both had tasted deep of the usual con¬ 
sequences of sin. During his life her love for 
him had been the one wild passion of existence— 
now that he was dead her grief partook of the 
same stormy nature. It was wild, fierce, bril¬ 
liant: it thirsted for change: it was bitter with 
regrets that stung her into the very madness of 
sorrow. 1 

As an unbroken horse plunges beneath the 
rider’s heel, the object of grief like this seeks for 
amelioration in excitement. It is a sorrow that 
thirsts for. action: 1 that arouses some kindred 
passion, and feeds itself with that. 

Adeline Leicester was not known , to be con¬ 
nected, even remotely, with the man for whose 
murder old Mr. Warren was now waiting his trial. 
She was a leader in the fashionable world; her 
very anguish must be concealed: her groups must 
be uttered in private: her tears quenched firmly 
till they turned to fire in her heart. All her life 
that man had been a pain and a torment to her: 
the last breath she had seen him draw was a 
taunt: his last look an insult, and yet these very 
memories embittered her grief, lie had turned 
the silver thread of her life into iron, but it broke 
with-his existence, leaving her appalled and ob¬ 
jectless. She never had, never could love another, 
and what is a .woman on earth without love as a 
memory, a passion, or a.hope? 

Her grief became a wild passion: she strove 
to assuage it in reckless gaiety, and plunged into 


all the excitements of artificial life with a fervor 
that made every hour, of her existence a tumult. 
The opera season was at its full height: morning 
dances by gas-light took place in some few houses 
where novelty was an object. Society had once 
more concentrated itself in Now York, and still 
Adeline was the brightest of its stars. Not a 
week after Leicester’s death her noble mansion 
was closed for a morning revel: every pointed 
window was sealed with shutters and muffled 
with the richest draperies. Light in every form 
of beauty—the pure gas-flame—the soft glow of 
wax-candles—the moonlight gleam of alabaster 
lamps flooded the sumptuous rooms, excluding 
every ray of the one glorious lamp which God has 
kindled in the sky. Dancers flitted to and fro 
in those lofty rooms; garlands of the most choice 
green-house flowers scattered fragrance from the 
walls, and' veiled many a classic statue with their 
impassable mist. 

Never in her whole life had Adeline appeared 
more wildly brilliant. Reckless, sparkling, scat¬ 
tering smiles and wit wherever she passed; now 
whirling through the waltz: now exchanging 
bright repartees with her guests amid the pauses 
of the music: fluttering from group to group 
like a bird of Paradise, dashing perfume from 
its native flower thickets. Now sitting alone in 
a dark corner of the conservatory, her hands 
falling languidly down, her face bowed upon her 
bosom, the fire quenched in her eyes, and the 
very life ebbing, as it were, from her parted and 
pale lips. Thus with the strongest contrasts, 
fierce alike in her gaiety and her grief, she spent 
that miserable morning. The transition from 
one state to another would have been startling 
to a close observer, but the changes in her mood 
were like lightning: the pale, cheek became in¬ 
stantly so red: the dull eye so bright that her 
guests saw nothing but the most fascinating 
coquetry in all this, and each new shade or 
gleam that crossed her beautiful face brought 
down fresh showers of adulation upon her. The 
usual quiet elegance of her manner was for the 
time forgotten. More than once her wild, clear 
laugh rang from one room to another, chiming in 
or rising above the music, and this only charmed 
her guests the more, it was a new feature in their 
idol. It was not for her wealth or her beauty 
alone that Adeline Leicester became an object of 
worship that day. Like a wounded bird that 
makes the leaves tremble all around with its 
anguish, she startled society into more intense 
admiration by the splendor of her agony. 

At mid-day her guests began to depart, pour¬ 
ing forth from those sumptuous rooms into the 
glare of day, where delicate dresses, flushed 
cheeks and languid eyes were exposed in all the 
disarray which is sometimes picturesque when 
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enveloped in night shadows, but becomes mere¬ 
tricious in the broad sunshine. 

A few of her most distinguished guests re¬ 
mained to dinner that day, for Adeline dreaded 
to bo alone, and so kept up the excitement that 
was burning hor life out. If her spirits flagged, 
if the smile fled from her lips even for an instant, 
those lips - were bathed with the rich wines that 
sparkled on her hoard, kindling them into smiles 
and bloom again. The resources of her intellect 
seemed inexhaustible: the flashes of her delicate 
wit grew keener and brighter as the hours wore 
on. Her table was surrounded by s men and 
women who flash like meteors now and then 
through the fashionable circles of New York, 
intellectual aristocrats that enliven the insipid 
monotony of those changing circles as stars give 
fire and beauty to the blue of a summer sky. 
But keen-siglited as these people were they failed 
to read the heart that was delighting them with 
its agony. All but one, and he was not seated at 
the table, he spoke no word, and won no attention 
from that haughty circle, save by the subdued and 
oven solemn awkwardness of look and manner, 
which was too remarkable for -entire oblivion. 

Behind Adeline’s seat there stood a tall man, 
with huge, ungainly limbs, and a stoop in the 
shoulders! He was evidently a servant, but wore 
no livery like the others, and those who gave a 
thought to the subject saw that lie waited upon 
no one hut his mistress, and that once or twice 
he stooped down and whispered a word in her ear, 
which she received with a quick and imperious 
wave of the head, which was either rejection or 
reproof of something he had urged. 

Nothing could he more touching than the sad¬ 
ness of this man’s face as the spirits of his mis¬ 
tress rose with the contest of intellect that was 
going on around her. He saw the hitter source 
from which all this brightness flowed, and every 
smile upon those red lips deepened the gloom so 
visible in his face. 

“Now,” said Adeline, rising from the table, 
and leading the way to her boudoir, for it had 
been an impromptu dinner, and the drawing¬ 
room was yet in confusion after the dance— 
“now let us refresh ourselves with music. An 
hour’s separation, a fresh toilet, and we will all 
meet at the opera—then to-morrow—what shall 
we do to-morrow?” 

She entered the boudoir while speaking, and 
as if smitten by some keen memory, lifted one 
hand to her forehead, reflecting languidly, “to¬ 
morrow—yes, what shall we do to-morrow?” 

“You are weary, pale: what is the matter?” 
inquired one of the lady guests, in that hurried 
tone of sympathy which is usually more sweet 
than sincere. “1Ye have oppressed you with all 
this gaiety!” 


“Not in the least—nothing of the kiadl” ex¬ 
claimed the hostess, with a clear laugh. “It 
was the perfume from those vases. It put me 
in mind—it made me faint!” 

She rang the hell while Bpeaking, and the ser¬ 
vant, who had stood all dinner time behind her 
chair, entered. 

“Take these flowers away, Jacob,” Bhe said, 
pointing to the vases, “there is heliotrope among 
them, and you know the scent of heliotrope affects 
me—kills me. Never allow flowers to he put in 
these rooms again. Not a leaf, not a hud—do 
you understand?” 

“Ye3, madam,” answered the servant, with 
calm humility, “I understand! It was not I 
that placed them there now!” 

Adeline seated herself on the couch, resting her 
forehead upon one hand, as if the faintness still 
continued. Her lips and all around her mouth 
grew pallid. Though the flowers were gone, 
their effect still seemed to oppress her more and 
more. At length she started up with a hysteri¬ 
cal laugh and went into the bed-chamber. When 
she come forth her cheeks were damask again, 
and her lips red as corol, hut a dusky circle under 
the eyes, and a faint, spasmodic twitching about 
the mouth revealed how artificial the bloom was: 
from that moment all her gaiety returned, and in 
her graceful glee her guests forgot the agitation 
that had for a moment surprised them. 

Later in the evening, Adeline drove to the 
Opera House, where she again met the gay 
friends who had thronged her dwelling at mid¬ 
day. Still did she surpass them all in the superb 
but hasty toilet which she had assumed, and in 
the splendor of her beauty. Many an eye was 
turned admiringly upon her sofa that night, little 
dreaming that the opera cloak of rose- colored 
cashmere, with its blossom-tinted lining and bor¬ 
der of snowy swan’s-down covered a bosom throb¬ 
bing with suppressed anguish. Little could that 
admiring crowd deem that the brilliants inter¬ 
linked with burning opal stones that glowed with 
ever restless light upon her aims, her bosom, and 
down the boddice of her brocade dress, were to 
the wretched woman as so many pebbles that the 
rudest foot might tread upon. Her cheeks were 
in a glow; her eyes sparkled, and the graceful 
. unrest which left her no two minutes in the same 
position, seemed hut a pretty feminine wile to 
exhibit the splendor of her dress. How could the 
crowd then suppose that the heart over which 
those jewels burned was aching with a burden, of 
crushed tears.. 

She sat amid the brilliant throng unmindful of 
its admiration. The music rushed to her ear in 
sweet gushes of passion. But she sat smilingly 
there unconscious of its power or its pathos. It 
sighed through the building soft and low as the 
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spring lir in a bed of violets, but even then it 
failed to awake her attention. Unconsciously the 
notes stole over her heart, and feeling a rush 
of emotions sweeping over her she started up, 
waved an adieu to her friends, and left the Opera 
House. Half a dozen of the most distinguished 
gentlemen of her party sprang up to lead her 
out. She took the nearest arm and left the 
house, simply uttering a hurried good-night as 


she stepped into the carriage. There was no 
eye to look upon her then. Those who had fol¬ 
lowed her with admiring glances as she left the 
opera, littlo thought how keen was her agony as 
she rolled homeward in that sumptuous carriage, 
her cheek pressed hard against the velvet lining: 
her fingers interlocked and wringing each other 
in the wild anguish to which she abandoned her¬ 
self. (to be continued.) 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

The servant who sat waiting in the vestibule 
was startled by the hard, tearless misery of Ade¬ 
line’s face as she entered her own dwelling that 
night. He looked at her earnestly, and seemed 
about to speak, but she swept by him with averted 
eyes and ascended the stairs. ' 

It was the same man who had stood beside her ; 
chair at dinner that day. The look of anxiety ; 
was on his features yet, and he pressed his lips : 
hard together as she passed him, evidently curb- j 
ing some sharp sensation that the haughty bear- j 
ing of his mistress aroused. He stood looking j 
after her as she glided with a swift, noiseless, 
tread over the richly carpeted stairs, her pale : 
hand now and then gleaming out in startling 
relief from the ebony balustrade, and his stony 
face marking the glow of her rose colored mouth. 
She turned at the upper landing, and he saw her 
glide away in the soft twilight overhead. He 
stood a moment with his eyes riveted on the spot 
where she had disappeared, then he followed up 
the stairs with a step as firm and rapid as hers 
had been. Even his heavy foot left no sound on 
the mass of woven flowers that covered the steps, 
and the shadow cast by his ungainly figure moved 
no more silently than himself. 

He opened several doors, but they closed after 
him without noise, and Adeline was urieonscious 
of his presence for several moments after he stood 
within her boudoir. A fire burned in the silver 
grate, casting a sunset glow over the room, but 
leaving many of its objects In shadow, for save a 
moonlight gleam that came from an alabaster 
lamp in the dressing-room, no other light was 
near. 

Adeline had flung her mantle on the couch, 
and with her arms folded on the black marble of 
the mantel-piece, bent her forehead upon them, 
and stood thus statue-like gazing' into the fire. 
A clear amathystine flame quivered over the coal, 
striking the opals and brilliants that ornamented 
her dress, till they burned like coals of living fire 
upon the snow of her arms aud bosom. Thus 
with the same prismatic light spreading from the 


jewels to her rigid face, she seemed more like a 
fallen angel mourning over her ruin than a living 
woman. 

At length the servant made a slight noise. 
Adeline lifted up her head, and a frown darkened 
her face. 

“I did not ring—I do not require anything of 
you to-night,” she said. 

“I know it. I know well enough that you re- 
quire nothing of me—that my very devotion is 
hateful to you. Why is it? I came up here, 
to-night, on purpose to ask the question—why 
is it?” answered the man, with a grave dignity, • 
which was very remote from the manner, which 
a servant however favored iB expected to main¬ 
tain toward his mistress. “What have I done 
to deserve this treatment?” 

Adeline looked at him earnestly for a moment, 
and then her lip curled with a bitter smile. 

“What have you done, Jacob Strong? Can you 
ask that question of Edward Leicester’s wife, so 
soon after your own act has made her a widow?” 

“But how?—how did I make you a widow?” 
said he, turning pale with-suppressed feeling. 

“How?” cried Adeline, almost with a shriek, 
for the passion of her nature had been gathering 
force all day, aud now it burst forth with a degree 
of violence that shook her whole frame. “Who 
sat like a great, hideous spider in his web, watch¬ 
ing Mm as he wove and entangled the meshes of 
crime around him ? Who stung my pride, spurred 
on all that was unforgiving and haughty in my 
nature, till I too—unnatural wretch—who had 
wronged and sinned against him—turned in my 
unholy pride, and drove him into deeper evil? 
It was you, Jacob Strong, who did this. It was 
: you who urged him into the fearful strait that 
I admitted of no escape but death. The guilt of 
I this 'self-murder rests with yon, and with me. 
j My heart is black with Ms blood: my brain reels 
| when the thought presses on it. I hate you— 

; and oh! a thousand times more do I hate myself 
> —the pitiful tool of my own menial!” 

[ “Your menial, Adeline Wilcox, have I ever 
tbeen that?” 
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'“No,” was the- passionate answer, “I have 
been your tool, your dupe. You have made me 
his murderer. I loved hini, oil! Father of mer¬ 
cies’, how I loved him I” ; 

The wretched woman wrung her hands, and 
waved them up and down in the firelight so 
rapidly that the restless brilliants upon them 
seemed shooting out sparks of lightning. 

“I thought he would come back. He was 
cruel—hcwae insolent—but what was that? We 
might have known his haughty spirit would never 
bend. If he had - died any other death—oh! any 
thing, anything but this rankling knowledge, that 
I, his wife, drove him to self-murder 1” 

Jacob Strong left his position at the door, 
and coming close up to his mistress, took both 
her hands in his. He could not endure her re¬ 
proaches. Her wordg Btung his honest heart to 
the core. 

“Sit down,” he said, with gentle firmness— 
“sit down, Adeline Wilcox, and listen to mo. 
There is yet something that I have to say. If it 
will remove any of the bitterness that you harbor 
against me, if it can reconcile you to yourself, I 
can tell you that there is great doubt if your— 
if Mr. Leicester did commit suicide. Thinking 
it might grieve you more deeply, I kept the 
papers'away that said anything of the matter; 
but even now a man lies in prison charged with 
his murder!” 

“Charged with his murder!” repeated Ade¬ 
line, starting. “How!—when? She—his mother 
—said it was self-destruction!” 

“She believes it, perhaps believes it yet, but 
others think differently. He was found dead in 
a miserable basement, alone with the old man 
they have imprisoned. Why ho went there no 
one can guess; hut it is known that he was in 
that basemeqt, the night before, but a little ear¬ 
lier than the time when ho appeared at your 
ball.' If he had any portion of the money ob¬ 
tained from us about him, that may have tempted' 
the old man, who is miserably poor.” 

Jacob was going on, but his mistress, who had 
listened with breathless attention, interrupted 
him. 

“ Do you believe this? Do you believe that he 
was murdered?” 

“Very strong proofs exist against the old 
man,” replied Jacob—“the public think him 
guilty.” Adeline drew a deep breath. 

“You have taken a terrible load from my 
heart,” she said, pressing one hand to her bosom, 
and sinking down upon the couch with a low, 
hysterical laugh. “He is dead,hut there is a 
chance that I did not kill him. I begin to loathe 
myself less.” 

“And me !—me you will never cease to hate?” 

“You have been a good friend to me, Jacob 


Strong, better than J deserved,” answered Ade¬ 
line, reaching forth her hand, which the servant 
wrung rather than pressed. 

“And this last act,” he said, “when I tried to 
free you from the grasp of a vile man, was the 
most kind, the most friendly thing I ever did!” 

Adeline started up and drew her hand from 
his grasp. 

“Hush, not a word more,” she said, “if we 
are to be anything to each other hereafter. He' 
was my husband—he is dead!” 

She sank back to the. cushions of her conch 
a moment after, and, veiling «her eyes with one 
hand, fell into a revery. Jacob stood humbly 
before her, for though they spoke and acted aa 
friends, nay, almost as brother and sister, lie 
never lost the respectful demeanor befitting his 
position in Adeline’s household. 

She sat up at length with a calmer and more 
resolute expression of countenance. 

“Now tell me all that relates to his death,” 
she said. “Who is charged with it? What is 
the evidence?” 

Jacob related all that he knew regarding the 
arrest of old Mr. Warren. In his own heart he 
did not believe the poor man guilty, hut he ab¬ 
stained from expressing this, for it was an inten¬ 
tion rather than a belief, and Jacob could not 
but see that his own exculpation in the eyes of 
the fair creature' to whom he spoke, would de¬ 
pend upon her belief in another’s guilt. Jacob 
had no courage to express more than known 
facts as they appeared m ( the case. The vague 
impressions that haunted him were, in truth, too 
indefinite for words. 

Adeline listened with profound attention. She 
had not been so still, or so firm before, since her 
husband’s death. It required time for feelings 
strong as hers to turn into a new channel, and 
the passage from self-hatred to revenge was still 
as it was terrible. 

She remained silent for some minutes after 
Jacob had told her all, and when she did speak 
the whole character of her face was changed. 

“If this man is guilty, Leicester’s death lies 
not here!” she said, pressing one hand hard upon 
her heart, as she walked slowly up and down the 
boudoir. “When he is arraigned for trial I am 
acquitted or convicted. You also, Jacob Strong, 
for if this old man is not Leicester’s murderer, 
you and I drove fiim to suicide.” 

Jacob did not reply. In his soul he believed 
every step that he had taken against Edward 
Leicester to be right, and he felt guiltless of his 
death no matter in what form it came; hut he 
knew that argument would never remove the 
belief that had fixed like a monomaniac upon 
that unhappy woman, and wisely, therefore, he 
attempted none. 
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“I have told you all,” he said, moving doward • 
the door. "In any case my conscience is at j 
rest!” ; 

She did not appear to heed his words, but: 
asked abruptly, _ > 

“Are the laws of America strict and search- • 
ing? Do murderers ever escape here?” j 

"Sometimes they do, no doubt,” answored; 
Jacob, with a grim smile, "but then probably : 
quite as many innocent men are hung, so that j 
the balance is kept about equal.” j 

"And how/lo jtltfc,guilty escape?” j 

"Oh, .by Miy.of, thfr thousand ways that a ; 
smart lawyer ‘can invent. - With money enough : 
it is easy to revade the law, or tire it out with ! 
exceptions and appeals.” j 

"Then money can do this!” , j 

"What is there that money cannot do?” ■; 
A wan smile flitted over Adeline’s face. j 

"Oh! who should know its power better than ; 
myself?” she said. Then she resumed. "Butt 
this man, this grey-headed murderer—has lie this j 
power?—can he control money enough to screen j 
the blood he has shed?” ; 

"lie is miserably poor!” ; 

"Then the trial will be nn unprejudiced one. ! 
If proven guilty he must atone for the guilt. If I 
acquitted fairly, openly, without the aid of money 1 
or influence, then are we guilty, Jacob Strong, > 
guilty as those who hurl a man to the brink of a > 
precipice, which he is sure to plunge down.” j 

"No man who simply pursues his duty should \ 
reproach himself for the crime of, another,” was ! 
the grave reply. | 

"But have I done my duty? Can I be guilt- \ 
less of my husband’s desperate act?” 

Jacob was silent. * 

"You cannot answer me, my friend,” said; 
Adeline, mournfully. ! 

"Yes! I can. Edward Leicester’s death, if he ! 
in fact fell by his own hand, was the natural end \ 
of a vicious life.” ; 

Adeline waved her hand sharply, thus forbid- > 
ding him to proceed with the subject, and enter-! 
ing her dressing-room, clos.ed the door. ! 

Jacob stood for a time gazing vacantly at the j 
door through which she had disappeared, then j 
heaving a deep sigh, the strange being left the; 
boudoir, but a vague feeling of self-reproach at! 
his heart rendered him more than usually sad all! 
the next day. True, he had changed the current \ 
of Adeline’s grief, had lifted a burden of self-re-j 
pi’oach from her heart, but had he not filled it > 
with other and not less bitter passions? j 

CHAPTER IX. j 

Eon the first time since her husband’s death j 
Adeline slept soundly, till deep in the morning. * 
But her slumber was haunted by dreams that’ 


sent shadows painful and death-like over her 
beautiful face. More than once her maid, steal¬ 
ing from the dressing-room into the rosy twilight 
of the bed-chamber, stooped anxiously over her 
mistress as she slept, for the faint moans that 
broke from her lips, pallid even in that rich light, 
and parted with a sort of painful smile—startled 
the servant more than once a3 she prepared her 
mistress’ toilet. 

It was almost mid-day when this unearthly 
slumber passed off, but the brightest sun could 
only fill those riobly draped chambers with a 
twilight atmosphere, that allowed the sleeper to 
glide dreamily from her couch to the pursuits of 
life. When the mechanics throughout the city 
were at their noonday meal, Adeline crept into 
her dressing-room, pale and languid as if she had 
just risen from a sick bed. Upon a little ebony 
table near the fire a breakfast service of frosted 
silver, and the most delicate-Sevres china stood 
ready, and as Adeline sank into the great, casy- 
chair, cushioned with blossom colored damask, 
which gleamed through an ovor drapery of heavy 
point lace, the maid came in with chocolate, 
snowy little rolls, just from the hands of her 
'French cook, and two crystal dishes, the one 
stained through with the ruby tint of some rich 
foreign jelly, the other amber-hued with the 
golden honeycomb that lay within it. Delicate 
butter, moulded like a handful of strawberries, 
lay in a crystal grape-leaf in one corner of the 
salver, and a soft steam floated from the small 
chocolate urn, veiling the whole with a gossamer 
cloud. 

Altogether that luxurious room, the repast so 
delicate, but evidentlyjher ordinary breakfast; 
the lady herself in all the beautiful disarray of 
a muslin wrapper, half hidden, half exposed by 
the loosely knotted silk cord that confined her 
crimson dressing-gown quilted and lined with 
soft white silk—all this composed a picture of 
the most sumptuous enjoyment. But look deep 
in that womad’s face! See the dark circles be¬ 
neath those heavy violet eyes, mark how lan¬ 
guidly that mouth uncloses when she turns to 
speak, see the nervous start which she makes 
when the crystal and silver jar against each 
other, as the maid places them upon the table— 
is there not something in all this that would 
make the rudest mechanic pause before he con¬ 
sented to exchange the comforts won by his 
honest toil, for the splendor that seemed so 
tempting at the first glance? 

Adeline broke a roll in two, allowed one of 
the golden strawberries to melt away in its frag¬ 
ments, and then laid it down untasted. Her heart 
was sick, her appetite gone, and after drinking 
one cup of the chocolate, she turned with half 
loathing from that exquisite repast. 
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“Move the thing 3 away! she said,-to the 
waiting-woman. 

""Will you choose nothing else?” said the ser¬ 
vant, hesitating and looting back as she carried 
off the tray. 

“Nothing,” replied her mistress. ■■ The tone 
waB one that forbade further inquiry, so the 
maid,left the apartment; and Adeline was left 
alone. 

She was restless, feverish, unhappy. She rose 
and walking to the window looked out; but a 
few. minutes spent thus appeared to tire her; 
and throwing herself again into. her chair, she 
took up a book, and tried to read. But she still 
found no occupation for her thoughts. At last 
she flung down the volume, and rising, paced the 
chamber. 


crossed the side-walk; these, which so increased 
her lofty beauty, were purchased with inexpres¬ 
sible pangs like the hues of the dying dolphin 
are paid for by intolerable anguish. 

The day was bright; the breeze was fresh; 
everything around was beautiful and exhilira- 
ting. But the pleasant face of nature failed to 
allay the fever of Adeline Leicester’s soul. One 
thought only possessed her: it was, “what if the 
old man should be acquitted?” This idea grow 
upon her, and still grew. She tried to shake it 
off. She endeavored to become interested in the 
equipages glancing past, in the green fields, in 
the sails dotting the river far away; but she could 
not. 

That dark thought clung to her. And now it 
rose into a terror. A new idea too crossed her 


For the reflection gTew and grew upon her, 
that if the old man should be convicted of the 
murder, she would bo free from the guilt of 
Leicester’s death. Her mind had been in a 
morbid condition ever since that event, or she 
would not now have thought this, nor have 
before regarded herself as criminal. That the 
old man should be proved guilty became an in¬ 
sane wish on her part. She clutched at it with 
despairing hope. The more she thought of this 
means of escape from her remorse, the wilder 
became her desire to see the prisoner convicted. 
Soon the belief in his criminality became as fixed 
in her mind as the persuasion of her own exist¬ 
ence. 

A stern, passionate desire for revenge now took 
possession of her. The very idea that the ac¬ 
cused might yet escape, through some technica¬ 
lity, drove lier almost to madness; and as she 
conjured up this picture, her eyes flashed like 
those of an angry tigress, and the workings of 
her countenance betrayed the tumult of her 
soul. 

At last, catching the reflection of her person 
in a mirror, she started at her wild appearance; 
a hitter smile passed over her face, and she 
said, 

“'Why do X seek this old man’s blood? Am j 
I crazed, or a woman no longer? But heaven j 
knpws,” she added, clasping lier forehead with 
her hands, “that I have endured enough to 
transform me out of humanity.” 

With a sad, half mocking smile she rang the 
hell, ordered her maid to dress her, and then 
directed the carriage to be in waiting. 

When Adeline Leicester descended to her 
coach, radiant in her majestic beauty, the last 
thought that would have presented itself to a 
spectator would have been that this queenly 
woman was unhappy. But the color in her 
cheek; the blaze of her brilliant eyes; and the 
proud, almost disdainful Btep with which she 


mind. If the murderer should escape, and her 
husband be unavenged, would not her guilt be 
then almost as great as if she had driven Leices¬ 
ter to suicide? 

Everything now became a blank around her: 
she was only conscious of this one thought. She 
saw nothing, heard nothing; for her whole soul 
was absorbed in her morbid idea. It became a 
monomania. Finally she pulled the check string, 
and, in a sharp tone, directed the coachman to 
drive back to the city. 

The man looked around, startled, and was 
alarmed at the aspect of her countenance, which 
was almost livid. He showed his terror by his 
look: but she did not notice it: she closed the 
curtain, and threw herself back on the cushions. 

At the entrance of the city, the coachman 
asked whether lie should drive home. 

This roused her from her stupor. A distance 
of five miles had been traversed since she had 
last spoken, yet the interval had appeared to her 
scarcely a minute. She looked out with surprise. 
Recognizing - the place, she smiled mockingly, 
and directed the servant to drive to the office 
of a celebrated advocate, renowned, especially 
in criminal cases, for his searching cross-exami¬ 
nations not less than for his eloquence. 

The lawyer was at home when the carriage 
drew up. at his door. He started when he saw 
Adeline Leicester, whom he knew as a leading 
star in society, enter his office in agitation. 
He rose, bowed profoundly, and handed her a 
chair. 

His visitor hesitated a moment, and then 
said, 

“There is a man now in prison charged with 
the murder of Edward Leicester—you know the 
case, perhaps—and I have called on you to make 
it impossible for the prisoner to escape unless he 
is really innocent.” She emphasized these last 
words, uttering them slowly, and keeping her eye 
fixed on the advocate as she spoke. “Remember, 
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unless he is really innocent,” she repeated, “and 
that I am certain he is not I There is such a 
thing, I believe, as the friends of the victim, in 
instances like this, securing assistance, in the 
event of the commonwealth being lax or indif¬ 
ferent?” < 

“OhI yes, madam,” placidly said the lawyer. 
“The thing is of common occurrence.” 

“Very well,” said Adeline, slowly, taking a 
note of large value from her silver-wrought porte- 
morinie. “I wish you to see the state-attorney, 
and assist him in this trial.” 

“You would retain me—I understand your 
wish,” said the lawyer, too polite to touch the 


note which she laid before him, yet unable to 
prevent a glance at its denomination; and bowing 
again profoundly, as his visitor rose to go, he 
continued, “the guilty man shall not escape, 
madam, as too many do.” 

He escorted her not only to the door, but even 
to the steps of her carriage, for, though a cele¬ 
brated advocate, ho considered it an honor to 
have, so beautiful a woman, and one so high in 
: society, for a client. 

And Adeline ■'Leicester drove home with a 
: lighter heart, and feeling as if a great duty had 
been discharged. (to be continued.) 
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NINA BLAND. 


BY M ARIE.v’-M AY. 


Nina Bland was a child of strong passions. 
She realized everything. Her heart was like a 
harp in perfect tune: if joy touched its chords, 
her whole soul thrilled to the blissful harmony, 
or if the hand of sorrow swept its strings, the 
mournful music was echoed through her heart’s 
deep chambers- In form she was faultless. Tall 
and slender but not stiff, there was that easy 
motion which is ever seen in nature, as a grace¬ 
ful heliotrope swayed by a gentle zephyr, or rose- 
leaves stirred by a summer breeze—it was what 
we seldom meet in this world of “ forms and 
ceremonies.” The expression of her face varied 
with her feelings. When happy, it was like sun¬ 
light—a smile seemed to illuminate her face. If 
sad, her eyes were dark and dreamy as a lake at 
twilight, or if excited they flashed like lightning. 
Such was Nina Bland! And yet she was not 
called pretty. Neither is the star that sparkles 
on Aurora’s brow, but we look upon it with a 
feeling akin to worship, because it is lofty, and 
pure, and bright as its Creator formed it. So in 
the soul of Nina Bland the light that descended 
with it was not quenched, and the glimmering of 
that genius shone in all she said and did. 

Horace Jones was exactly her opposite. He 
was self-possesged, dignified and firm, and by all 
but Nina charged with being cold-hearted. He 
had a mind that could meet all things unflinch¬ 
ingly, whether slander, or hatred, or disappoint¬ 
ment, or misfortune—he could conquer all of them 
with the strength of his deep, strong soul. His 
acquaintance with Nina began when she was just 
bounding through ttye first arch of teens. He 
was introduced to Mr. Bland by the minister 
of the church he attended, and the good pastor 
begged for him the privilege of occasionally visit¬ 
ing his extensive library. This was granted un¬ 
hesitatingly, and the two departed. This same 
library happened to be Nina’s study-room, but 
the young lawyer soon atoned for his intrusion 
by doing hard sums, and, that most difficult of 
all things, beginning compositions. This last 
became his regular task, for Nina declared he 
should do it, to pay for hearing her pet canary 
sing his morning song. Mr. Jones thought it 
was - dear bought pleasure—the conditions were 
very hard,” but Nina was firm: “Jack,” she 
said, “should be sent out of the room unless 
he complied.” These controversies became less 
frequent, until at last she had nothing to do but 


lay her little white hand on the page lie was 
reading, and point to a sheet of paper which she 
had placed on the table. By the time she could 
feed her bird, and have some very sensible con¬ 
versation with him, the work would be done. He 
used occasionally to throw in a sprinkling of ad¬ 
vice gratis, and remonstrance, too, if necessary; 
but it was just as her mood happened to be, 
whether it was received very meekly or not. 

It was a beautiful evening in May when the 
two met in that little room for the last time. 
Next morning by early dawn Nina was to leave 
her home to attend boarding-school. There was 
little in that home to make her regret leaving it. 
She was an only child, and had never known a 
mother’s love; its expiring beams faded in her 
first morning; and her father’s heart was not 
full of the “milk of human kindness.” On his 
daughter he lavished all that wealth could be¬ 
stow, but withheld that sympathy and love which 
to her nature was absolute necessity. She sat 
on a large, richly wrought ottoman—the work of 
her own fingers. Beside her, in a low, study- 
chair, was Horace, silent and sad. She talked 
incessantly of the glorious sunset, the fading 
light, and hailed with delight the first star. Sud¬ 
denly her departure crossed her mind—the glow 
vanished from her face, and sadness, like the 
shadow of a cloud upon water, settled on every 
feature. He laid his hand upon her head, and 
by a slight pressure placed it with its wealth of 
golden curls upon his breast. She made no re¬ 
sistance, but looked up into his face till her sad, 
earnest eyes glistened with tears. He drew her 
yet closer to liis heart. She smiled faintly, and 
closed her heavy eyelids to keep hack the tears 
that dimmed her sight. He kissed her warm 
lips again and again—they had read each others 
souls. Another embrace, and alow “God bless 
you,” and lie hurried from the house. Nina 
was bewildered—her head was full of strange 
thoughts. Long she sat, her hands clasped on 
her knee, and a smile, beautiful as moonlight, 
beaming from lier face—or was it not that new¬ 
born inward light which enveloped her whole 
form? She seemed floating in an atmosphere of 
music; every sense was steeped in ecstasy; and 
the heaving of her bosom was like the gentle 
swell of a summer sea. Who can describe the 
first emotion of love? It rises in the soul, sheds 
a beautiful radiance on all the distant hills of' 
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thought, and lifts up sweet vales of pleasure that; 
ever before slept in deepest shadow. All things j 
look beautiful, for the heart knows not yet what • 
care it is to love; but as fresh dewy plants spread : 
wide their leaves to drink in the light of heaven, 1 
bo the soul extends all its-powers to be tinged : 
with this new joy. j 

This love so early awakened mingled with all! 
Nina’s pursuits. The dull music/lesson, the i 
difficult problem, the long translation, all came ] 
under its sway, and her teachers were astonished : 
at her progress. No letters passed between her ■ 
and Horace in her absence, but during vacations ' 
they met daily: yet not once did either say “I 
love thee.’* And when after her final return, 
Horace, as if by chance spoke of his attachment, : 
he did it as if it had been revealed long before; : 
and she neither blushed nor was surprised. It 
was a sweet interview, but scarcely more so than 
many others in which the subject was not men¬ 
tioned; because they always perfectly understood : 
each other, and their mutual sympathy and con¬ 
fidence had never been wavered. Their love for 
each other had increased, it was stronger but 
less passionate than at first. Love at sixteen 
is like a rose-bud in its first carnation blush, 
its leaves folded closely around its heart, or like 
a rivulet dancing in the sunbeams and singing 
sweet roundelays with birds and flowers. The 
rose in full bloom, but of softer hue—the rivulet 
become a river, deep, and wide, and strong, this 
is the love of twenty. 

In a small village of western Pennsylvania 
lived two men, one named Samuel Jones, and 
the other James Bland; and these two consti¬ 
tuted the aristocracy of the place. Their houses 
occupied opposite corners of the street, and were 
particularly conspicuous from being the only 
brick houses in the place. They were built pre¬ 
cisely alike—had the same number of windows in 
front, and the same number of apartments within. 

At the time of their settlement in V -these 

two families were on the most intimate terms. 
Both made pretensions to a greater degree of 
refinement than surrounded them, and the gro¬ 
tesque dress and uncouth manners of the simple 
villagers afforded Sirs. Bland and Mrs. Jones a 
never-failing source of amusement. Every Mon¬ 
day afternoon they dissected the bonnets and 
shawls that had attended church the day pre¬ 
vious. Their oldest children were boys, and 
within a few months of the same age. Be¬ 
tween these two boys the parents, especially 
the mothers, endeavored to cultivate a spirit of 
friendship, but in vain, and in a short time a 
simple aversion became a settled dislike. 

Samuel. Jones, Jr. was a robust and high- 
spirited boy, though in the main a good-hearted 
lad, but a little disposed to he overbearing. 


James Bland, Jr. was sullon and morose, but 
though he seldom gave vent to his anger in 
words, it burned none the less fiercely. On 
their way from school one day the two boys got 
into a dispute about some trifle; they differed 
just for the sake of being on opposite' sides of 
the question whatever it might he. Samuel 
first lost liis equanimity, and poured on. his 
companion a torrent of abuse. James bore it 
in silence for some time, but at last passion 
gained the mastery, and with a single blow he 
laid his antagonist on the ground. The poor 
boy ran to his terrified mother with the blood 
streaming over his face, who, as soon as her 
fright subsided, went over to Mrs. Bland for 
explanation. Neither parent was willing to lay 
the whole blame of the affair on her own son, 
so they parted unsatisfied. The coolness thus 
created increased daily, until all intercourse 
ceased. The feeling spread to every member 
of the two families, and from them to their 
neighbors, so that in a short time the village 
was divided into two classes equally respectable, 
but hostile to each other. Mr. Jones and Mr. 
Bland were merchants, and the effects of it were 
soon seen in their business transactions: com¬ 
petition ran high. Mr. Bland had a card posted 
on his door with “coffee nine cents per pound,” 
printed in large letters; in less than half an 
hour a larger card with larger letters appeared 
on the door opposite, “coffee eight cents per 
pound, superior quality.” The junior partners 
of the establishments alone remained unchanged, 
they had always most heartily despised each 
other, and the feeling was not abated by the 
new state of things. This spirit of enmity pre¬ 
vailed throughout their childhood, at college, 
and when they entered society. To “cap the 
climax” both fell desperately in love with pretty 
Kate Parsons, the village belle. Both were 
equally assiduous in their attentions, and both 
equally anxious to win the prize, for the double 
motive of securing their own happiness and the 
rival’s misery. The question was finally decided 
by the young lady herself in favor of Samuel 
Jones. James Bland was furious. He raved and 
swore, and threatened, hut there was no appeal— 
in three months from that very day Kate, “the 
jilt, the angel, the flirt, the beauty,” would he 
married to the man whom, above all others, he 
hated. The next stage bore him to “parts un¬ 
known.” His destination was a mystery—he 
had been found drowned in the mill-pond, in the 
river with his face dreadfully bruised, and at the 
foot of a precipice in the mountains, most hor¬ 
ribly mangled by the fall; but notwithstanding 
these terrible rumors, on the .night of Kate’s 
wedding one of the guests took from liis pocket 
a Philadelphia paper, and read the following 
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paragraph:—“Married, on Thursday, the tenth 

instant, James Bland, of P-, to Miss Amelia j 

Lee, of this city.” The bride smiled, the bride¬ 
groom looked happy, and all the company deci¬ 
ded that it was much better than being plunged 
over head and ears in cold water, or bruising. 
one’s face against sharp rocks. 

Time passed away. To some its flight was 
like a dream—to many it dragged heavily and 
alone. To some it seemed an angel scattering 
from its rushing wings wreaths and gems—to 
others it was a merciless robber stealing away 
their richest jewels, and leaving them to sit 
alone beside cold, dark hearth-stones. To James 
Bland time brought wealth, and magnificence, 
and luxury, and it laid upon his bosom a fragile 
rose-bud, but the same hand bore away the frail, 
drooping lily that for six years had bloomed by. 
his side. Gentle and sweet, and pure was Ame¬ 
lia Bland, and the gloom that shrouded her hus¬ 
band’s spirit was dissipated by her influence; 
but when she was taken from him it returned. 
The feelings which she had called forth went 
back to his heart, and sank in its arid waste. 
The bud was left to heaven’s sunbeams and dew- 
drops, its soft petals expanded one by one—'that 
rose-bud in its blooming pride is Nina Bland. 
To Samuel Jones time brought treasures, not of 
gold—voices of music, and eyes of light made his 
home a Paradise, and Kate, his wife, sat amidst 
the rosy circle, with as smooth a brow and as 
blooming cheeks as the Kate that stood beside 
her. 

“Nina Bland! Nina Bland!” rang out a clear 
voice from the first platform on the stairs, “where 
do you keep yourself?—well, really! shut up in 
your chamber such a glorious afternoon as this! 
and in your pink morning dress, as I’m alive! 
I should think it would turn sky blue at being 
caught in the parlor at four o’clock. "Why, in 
all the world, were you not at the party last 
night? I was so disappointed. There was a 
young Englishman there—a sprig of nobility, 
they say—proud as Lucifer, and thinking all the 
time how much the company was honored by bis 
presence—I do despise Englishmen. I wanted 
to see him smitten, brought down from his lofty 
place, and made to beg for a few smiles and kind 
words from one of the ‘natives,’ and I knew you 
were just the one to do it. But I am quite out 
of breath: now you may talk.” 

“Miss Ivady could not finish my dress, and you 
have forbidden me wearing white any more,” re¬ 
plied Nina. “Besides, neither I nor my new 
dress could make any impression on the heart of 
an Englishman, if he did not bow at the shrine 
of Matilda Harlow.” 

“There—that is the first compliment I ever 
had—what do folks say on such occasions?” 


“I cannot tell,” said Nina, so faintly that her 
friend looked steadily in her face. The smile 
was gone, and it wore an expression of anguish,' 
deep and unutterable. Her bead fell back against 
the wall, and the small, white hand hung loosely 
over an arm of the sofa. 

“What—what ails you? Nina are you ill?" 
cried Mattie 

• “Yes, dearest,” she replied, and her white lips 
quivered as she spoke. “Go, Mattie, leave me 
alone. The sun shines, does it not?—such as 
you should live in sunlight—it is all dark shadows 
here—go, Mattie.” 

“Tell me, do tell me what has happened.” 

“No, not now—you are too happy.” 

“I am not happy, I am miserable because you 
suffer, and will not tell me why.” 

“Well, come—you are all the sister I have—it 
is only—only that father has driven Horace away. 
I thought I could be calm while you were here— 
perhaps I will bo to-morrow, but now my heart- 
oil, it is so heavy and cold!” 

“But what does it mean? Your father knows 
that Horace has been visiting you these six 
years ?” 

“Horace happened to say something while lie 
was here this morning, about going to P-—• on 
a visit—I saw father’s face was flushed with 
anger—he inquired his father’s name—he was a 
man whom he had always hated. Then com¬ 
menced a scene which I cannot describe. The 
last I remember about it is, that Horace put one 
arm around my waist, and said, ‘nothing, not 
even a tyrannical father, shall take her from 
me.’ When I- recovered, I was in my chamber 
alone, and there I have been ever since.” 

“But do you think, Nina Bland, that I would 
give up my happiness for such a foolish whim?” 

“I would never elope, not even with Horace; 
Dick brought me a note from him proposing it, 
and I liad only strength to write, ‘ I cannot do 
that.’ In half an hour there came another, writ¬ 
ten hurriedly, ‘then I start this afternoon for 
England, hut shall love you forever.’ ” The poor 
girl groaned heavily. 

“Good-bye, Nina,” said her friend, suddenly. 

“’Where are you going?—don’t leave me so 
soon.” 

“I am going to see Horace Jones: if he is in 
the city.” 

“No—no, I do not wish to see him,” cried 
Nina, “you must not. I have given him up, and 
it would but open the wound again.” 

“Then what can I do?” 

“Nothing. Guard your own heart, dearest, 
that it make no idols. Now, Mattie, go with me 
to my chamber a little while; and then leave 
me alone—you have a bright home—you have 
a mother—oh, Mattie, if I had a mother now.” 
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Five years have passed away since last we met 
Nina Bland. There have been many changes 
since then in empires, in kingdoms, in communi¬ 
ties, in families, but many, many more in that 
inner world, the human heart, but these have no 
record, except that which is written with tears 
wept in secret. 

In the affairs of Mr. Bland everything is 
changed. He seemed marked by misfortune. 
His ships returned from long, profitless voyages, 
and, after expensive outfits, again spi’ead their 
sails for distant ports. In less than one year 
all these were lost in a severe gale About the 
same time a large factory, his pride, was burned 
to the ground, the very night, too, that his insu¬ 
rance expired. He received a note one day from 
a friend and debtor to a large amount, conveying 
the agreeable intelligence that he was completely 
bankrupt. Loss followed loss, accident succeeded 
accident, till his almost princely fortune had 
vanished like melting snow, and the wretched 
old man becamo what had always been his ab¬ 
horrence, a poor man. It fell upon him with 
crushing weight. In his days of prosperity he 
had avoided all social intercourse—his face 
brightened no fireside—his voice was music to 
no heart, and in his adversity there was no voice 
of pity, no tear of sympathy, but for his daughter, 
and she needed it not. That one severe ordeal 
had completely subdued her pride and since then 
her soul had kept its trust in God. Their rich 
furniture was sold piece by piece, until all was 
gone, but enough to furnish a small house in the 
suburbs of the city. The morning of their de¬ 
parture came, a bright, balmy spring morning, 
beautiful even where the soft blue sky was cut 
up in angles and squares by slate roofs and brick 
chimneys. Nina wandered from room to room 
thoughtful and sad, not that she mourned for 
departed splendor, but she could not leave her 
childhood’s homo without a sigh. In the parlors 
all was confusion—the chairs were all in one 
corner not yet removed and a sofa was in the 
centre of the room. The curtains were taken 
away, and the shutters thrown wide open, let in 
a glare of sunlight on the uncarpeted floor. In 
passing she ran her fingers lightly over the keys 
of her piano, but it sent a chill to her heart. The 
splendid paintings which had 'graced the walls, 
were all gone but one, and before it slio stood 
wrapped in thought. It was a Sybil. In her hand 
was a pen, and before her the hook of Fate, one 
page half written in mysterious characters. In¬ 
spiration beamed upon her brow, and the lustrous 
black eyes and parted lips gave to the whole face 
an expression of the most intense earnestness. 
“Oh read to me my future—but no, it is better 
sealed,” Nina exclaimed, aloud, at the moment 
two rough-looking men in blue overalls entered 


the room. She next ascended the stairs, but ^he 
sound of her footsteps startled her. The cham- 
i bers were all empty and she passed quickly 
; through them—at last she came to the library 
: door, a smile lit up her pensive face—not one 
article had been removed. The stranger who 
; bought the house had also purchased all in that 
: room. Nina sat down by tbe table, and drew 
toward her the large Bible, as she read from its 
; sacred pages, melancholy faded from her face 
and left it serene, almost cheerful. A sweet, 

; melodious trill called her to the window. 

: “Poor Jack has had no breakfast—Jack must 
: sing in our new house louder than he ever did 
before.” Tbe bird chirped, gave snatches of 
| song, hopped about his cage and ate the seeds 
| his mistress gave him. As she turned to go out 
: her eye fell upon an ottoman and chair. “Ohl 
; I should like to have that;” her eyes filled with 
: tears, she was thinking of other days. As she 
1 descended, a turn in the stairs brought her face 
| to face with her father-lie was the picture of 
; despair. “"Why father, dear father! I was never 
| more happy in my life,” she said, throwing her 
; arms around his neck. A deep groan was her 
1 only answer. From that moment Nina devoted 
I to him her life, a new feeling sprung up in her 
| soul—love for him she had always feared. 

! “Gome, child, get your bonnet, it is time we 
; were going,” said tbe old man, with effort. In a 
i moment Nina was ready. She tripped lightly 
[ through the hall and down the marble steps, 

; greeting with a bright smile a fashionable ac- 
; quaintance who happened to be passing, but it 
! was returned with a bow so light that it scarce 
! disturbed her snowy plumes. Nina would have 
| greeted her waslier-woman with the same smile, 

! for there was gushing up in her heart a sparkling 
well-spring, and all things were beautiful seen 
I through its pearly spray. 

I They turned many corners and crossed many 
streets. Mr. Bland’s step grew slower, it was a 
weary walk to him. At last they came to a little 
; gate which led to a small house, but it was 
: painted white, and a sweet-, pretty multiflora 
shaded the windows. He shrank from the dark 
iron knocker—he had never before crossed so 
. lowly a threshold. The low, narrow passage was 
no less forbidding. “Has it come to this,” it 
was all he could say. Nina opened the next door 
: and passed on to the centre of the room, while 
her father stood spell-bound at its entrance. A" 
beautiful, if not a rich carpet was on the floor, 

; neat, handsome chairs arranged around the room. 
In the midst of the splendidly hound books which 
lay on the centre-table, stood a tall vase filled 
with flowers whose odor filled the room. One 
window was open, and its snowy curtain looped up 
with a blue ribbon. Green leaves were dancing 
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gleefully against the frame, and one dainty 
little bud just raised its blushing cheek above 
the sill, peeping in so slyly at its new neighbors. 
Close by the window was the old arm-ohair and 
a pair of slippers. Mr. Bland was overcome, his 
chin quivered, but the words died on his lips, he 
could only open his arms to receive his child, and 
clasp her to his bosom. In that short moment 
both parent and child thanked God for reducing 
them to poverty. Wealth! they had never known 
it till now. 

“Now, fathey, sit down in your chair, for it is a 
long walk we have had, and you must bo weary. 
See what a beautiful view we have from this 
window—it is charming.” 

“I don’t see anything—I’ll not try to see any¬ 
thing, till I know what it all means. What witch 
has been here? Some of these mornings we 
shall find ourselves in the moon.” 

“Not the least danger of that.” 

?‘Well how did it all happen? I sold every 
carpet. I did not even feel able to keep my chair, 
and am very sure I sold it yesterday.” 

“I’ll tell you all about it, father, and you will 
see that it is no great mystery after all. You 
used to allow me fifty dollars a month, and, be as 
extravagant as I could, it was more than I could 
spend. The sum accumulated to four hundred 
dollars—it is all your own, dear father. Since 
last Monday Mattie and I have spent our fore¬ 
noons here, and I see by those flowers and this 
open window that she has been here to-day. But 
here oomes Dick,” and Bhe ran to relieve him of 
his burthen, which was.nothing but the cage of 
her darling Jack. T&e old negro had woven 
sprigs of myrtle in the wires of his eage, and the 
captive bird sung as blithely os if he had been 
in his native bowers. 

Nina soon became a pattern of a housekeeper, 
and though humble, hers was indeed a “sweet 
home.” Gradually the shadow faded from her 
father’s brow, and his daughter was blessed with 
affection she had never known amidst all the 
splendor of her early years. 

“Well, here we are at last—isn’t it a perfect 


bird’s nest—and hush—listen—do you hear the 
bird? I don’t think you aro very polite to push 
mo aside in that way—for that you shall walk 
behind me, and wait patiently till I open and shut 
all the doors, and then take a seat in the parlor, 
as a gentleman ought to do, while I summon the 
lady of the house. Please be seated, sir.” This 
was spoken between the little gate in front of the 
house, and a chair in the darkest corner of the 
parlor. Surely that merry voice can be no other 
than Mattie Harlow’s. 

“Polks that live so far out of the way don’t 
doserve to have visitors. Guess I’ll rest here till 
that song is ended—’t would be a pity to inter¬ 
rupt it—sit still, I’ll go then.” Mattie softly 
opened the door and said to her friend. “There 
is a gentleman in the parlor who wishes to speak 
with you for a moment—he is a foreigner—splen¬ 
did!” she added, in a whisper. “I thought you 
hated foreigners—wonder how it happens that 
you are escorting one around.” 

“Oh, well, he is not an Englishman; and I 
have not spoken a word of Prench for a year— 
tell him I am engaged.” 

“Engaged! to whom, to, whom, for heaven’s 
sake,” and Horace Jones rushed into the room.” 

“Well, if this isn’t pretty work. It is time for 
me to leave,” cried Mattie. Well enough to re¬ 
treat Mattie, when your eyes are full of tears. 

“Thank God that I live to see this day,” said 
a voice, choked with emotion. “Yes, thank God 
that I can make my angel child happy as she de¬ 
serves to be. She is your own, Horace Jones, 
you alone aro worthy of her, but remember she 
is the treasure of her old father’s heart.” 

And they were married, Horace Jones and 
Nina Bland, and live—where think ye?—in a 

splendid house in-street, in which is a little 

library, and a magnificient painting of a Sybil in 
the front parlor. A friend whom he had com¬ 
missioned purchased it (luring his absence. Mr. 
Bland is now in his evening time, but it is brighter 
and happier than ever was the morning or meri¬ 
dian of his life. 
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“SAYS SHE AND YOU KNOW.” 

BY T. S. ATLEE, 

“Give us something spicy, with a moral to it.”—M ajor Red-Pepper, 


I like your old-fashioned set-downs—a good, 
long sociable talk—when a friend has time to 
gossip leisurely and innocently, and enjoy a merry 
joke, without fear of impertinent interruption. 
My excellent neighbor, Sam Happyfellow, often 
‘‘drops in,” of a pleasant evening, to exchange 
kindly greetings, and discuss pipes and philo¬ 
sophy. Smile not, gentle reader, at the friendly 
conjunction between pipes and philosophy; for 
“there is more in it than is seed at first sight,” 
as Billy Fizzle says. 

If, after all, the best wisdom consists in a 
happy and contented mind here, and an earnest 
desire to be found meet for the life hereafter; let 
me assure you no man possessed it in a higher de¬ 
gree than Sam Happyfellow. Sam was a smoker 
—ergo , Sam was a Christian and philosopher! 
Much as I dislike digression, I must pause a mo¬ 
ment, to give a hasty sketch of my excellent 
friend. He was a short, stout man, of benevo¬ 
lent and ruddy phiz, with a head, round, white, 
and polished as a fresh peeled onion—and about 
as much “ phrenological development ”—a hem! — 
how a learned quotation helps one out, some¬ 
times!—most laughter-loving eyes, and mouth, 
and a magnificent nasal “organ”— that’s the 
very word! Ilis step varied with the mood he 
happened to be in—now quick, now slow, and 
his old ivory-headed cane always kept him com¬ 
pany; rapping applause, like a cunning courtier, 
at every joke of its master. He had an odd 
habit, whenever he said anything particularly 
good, of tapping his pipe vigorously on the top 
of Iiis cane—a practice that shattered about a 
dozen long-stems, at each sitting. But every 
man has a way of his own—to use a common 
phrase—and that was his; besides,he couldn't 
mend it; for as he very justly remarked, he was 
too old to learn better. 

But to return. We were smoking very happily 
together, the other evening—a lovely evening, 
calm, mild, and moonlight—it was the third 
round; Sam had broken six pipes, and was in 
the midst of a triumphant chuckle at his own 
wit, the cane just ready to give an approving 
rap; when the shrill tones of Miss Touchmenot 
(aged thirty-two!) broke suddenly upon us. 

“Now for a nice bit of scandal, in modern and 
approved style,” observed Sam, “ sprinkled with 


lots of ‘says she and you know!'” I couldn’t 
avoid laughing at my friend’s “aside,” for it 
took off the immaculate spinster to a oharm,- 
“On an even start, she can heat any ten men 
I ever saw—and then her clapper outdoes all 
others in town—the big church bell into tho 
bargain!” 

Ding-dong-ding — ding-dong; on she went, sing¬ 
ing for marriages, tolling for deaths, until I really 
began to fear her tongue would fall out. Sam 
whispered there was no danger, as it was “hung 
in the middle and loose at both ends!” 

Mm. Pipe the seventh shattered. 

However, nothing could stop our village bell, 
(excuse a pun) now in full chime over the sup¬ 
posed delinquencies of a nameless fair one, the 
hem of whose garment she was not worthy to 
touch. 

“Well, gentlemen, you may laugh as much as 
you please; but, you know, Mrs. Blank said, says 
she, Mrs. Tittletattle told Miss Tattle, that airs. 
Whatyoucallher told Miss Fudge—who told her t 
you know, who told me, you know—says she, 
Miss Touchmenot, says she, there’s no doubt, 
says she, but that there story is true about that 
’ere girl, says she. Due tell! says i—yes, says 
she. Well, Mrs. Happyfellow, you know9 ” 

“No, I don’t know anything at ull about it, M 
rejoined Sam—“ don’t want to—I smoko my pipe 
in peace, and mind my own business— pity every 
body didn't do the same!” 

Rap went the cane, crack pipe No. 8—the fire 
flew—and as Miss Touchmenot had advanced 
her right foot considerably forward, to give more 
weight to her assertions—(she wore slips and 
white cotton hose) the burning mass fell on her 
instep, parting in beautiful scintillations, and 
rolling dowm between slipper and stocking. 

Such nimble motion on “the light fantastic 
toe” I never saw excelled. Celeste and Ellsler, 
in their best jumps and “Highland flings,” could 
not begin. The way she did bound and flutter 
was beautiful! 

Now Sam is a good-hearted fellow, and though 
a bachelor, a gallant man. So he ran to her 
aid; but, unfortunately, his zeal got the better of 
his judgment; for the suddenness with which he 
arrested the errant limb destroyed Miss Touch- 
menot’s balance; and over they went, pell-mell; 
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gam holding on, resolutely, to the burning stock¬ 
ing 1 

It was too much for Miss Fudge’s nerves—she 
fainted; and ever after her abominable “says 
the and you lenow stopped ringing, to the great 
relief of the villagers. She failed rapidly, how- 
erer;' and at the interesting age of thirty-two 
years, nine months and a day she died—for want 
of breath—never having entirely recovered the 
shock her maiden modesty received on the event¬ 
ful night in question. 

As Sam observed on returning from her grave, 
a the teas the best specimen of a genuine scandal 


monger and immaculate spinster the world ever 
saw.” 

We smoked long and devotedly to her memory,* 
and engraved the following appropriate epitaph 
upon her tomb 

Here lies Miss Tabby Touch-me-not, 

Our village hell— 

The clapper broke at last! 

Her friends, before her death. 

Had got a notion. 

They’d found, without a doubt, 

“Perpetual motion!” 

But ere they swore a patent out, she died; 

The speculation fail’d; she’s hero tongue-tied! 
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THE ALEXANDRIAN LIBRARY. 


BY CLIFTON MAY. 


There is a peculiar charm about the reminis¬ 
cences of the olden time. Everyone will tell you 
how the bosom swells with struggling thoughts 
too big for utterance, when for the first time he 
trod .the streets of Athens or Rome, and the re¬ 
collections of its better days came over him. The 
ivy-covered ruins around him are re-animated 
with' the spirits of the mighty dead. From out 
the slumbering chaos before him a living image 
of the lifeless past starts up. The forum again 
rises in its stately proportions, and shakes off 
the dust of ages beneath which it has so long 
lain entombed; and so, as each scene in the vast 
panoramp, of the mystic past rolls by us, in ima¬ 
gination we people it with the moving forms of 
departed ones, who once walked amid those foun¬ 
tains, or traversed those lofty colonnades. The 
winds which sweep through the groves of the 
academy, seem to bear upon their wings the 
inspired teachings of Pluto; and as we wander 
through the ruins of the Senate House, every 
stone, with hidden mouth, seems babbling its 
“ ettu, Brute.” 

But to him who digs earnestly in the glittering 
mines of literature, there is no scene that calls 
up feelings of such bitter disappointment and re¬ 
gret as that of the destruction of the celebrated 
library at Alexandria. Wander with me along 
the course of time, back to the days when it stood 
a shining monument of art, untouched by the 
hand of desolation. Blot from the records of 
earth the fifteen centuries that have intervened, 
and let us look upon it as it was. It stood upon 
a gentle eminence in the midst of that beautiful 
city, surrounded by all the wealth and grandeur 
for which Alexandria was so celebrated. From 
amidst the magnificent edifices by which it was 
encomposed, it towered aloft superior to them all. 
It was constructed of dazzlingly white marble 
from the isle of Paros, and on every side of it 
stood a triple row of massive pillars of the most 
elaborate workmanship. Each marble column 
was surmounted by a fluted capital, which, in 
every touch of the chisel, displayed the efforts of 
a master hand. Descriptions of these elaborated 
capitals have come down to ns in the writings of 
the ancients, glowing with all the tropes and 
metaphors of rhetoric. You ascend to the broad 
entrance by a flight of marble steps almost in¬ 
numerable; and above upon a broad tablet over¬ 
arching the entrance were inscribed these simple 


words, “mcdicamenta mentis ”—the medicine of 
the mind, a motto worthy so noble a structure. 
Standing beneath it and glancing upward, one is . 
oppressed with a feeling of the vastness of the 
structure, and to make the circuit of it was a 
most laborious task. 

Thus did the temple of Jupiter Serapis appear 
to the eye of the beholder from without—but let 
us enter—and we will be struck with a spectacle 
which far eclipses the exterior for resplendency 
of lustre. Gaze round the serapion. Behold upon 
its shelves lie the accumulated love of ages. 
Huge files of manuscript hang upon its walls. 
Look upon those old time-worn parchments that 
are clustered around you, and which appear so 
worthless—they are "the very gems of thought— 
the priceless jewels of knowledge. Here you are 
surrounded by the' living, breathing thoughts of 
the voiceless dead—the fragments of deathless 
minds. Here you can hold converse with the 
gifted spirts of all former time, and amid the 
stillness of the temple converse with giant mind. 
Pause as you enter, and behold by whom you are 
surrounded. Yonder, leaning over the table of 
stone, you recognize the scholar poring over some 
old manuscript. Watch well the expression of his 
pallid cheek. As he reads behold how thoughts 
flitting through his mind ■ stamp their image on 
his face. Unmindful of what is passing around 
him, he pores over the volume without even lift¬ 
ing his eyes. Now see the self-approving smile 
overspread his countenance, but as he reads on 
mark how it changes to bitter disappointment. 
Creep noiselessly behind him and catch the title of 
the work. Ah! well can I excuse his abstracted¬ 
ness, for I perceive that the volume he reads 
treats of Alchemy. The philosoper’s stone daz¬ 
zles his vision while it eludes his grasp, and the 
elixar of life beckons him on. He is lost amid 
the rosy dreams and golden visions of the beau¬ 
tiful, but seductive science in which he is revel¬ 
ling. 

While you are yet watching the scholar, a 
figure wrapt in a long, flowing mantle, sweeps 
by you with noiseless steps. Approaching one 
of the shelves, he takes from it a scroll, and 
as he unrolls it you perceive that it is covered 
with cabalistic figures and. hieroglyphic symbols. 
Leaning against one of the pillars that support 
the lofty architrave, his mind is soon absorbed 
by the mystery before him. By his dark robe 
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you divine that he is one of the priests of the 
temple, and has come to the library to search 
into and understand something connected with 
the mysteries which it is his duty to perform 
when he ministers to Isis Osiris or Serapis, those 
monsters of Egyptian mythology. Having finished 
the perusal of the scroll, he rolls it up, and re¬ 
placing it, he steals out as noiselessly as when he 
entered. 

Around you, you behold the representatives of 
every class and every clime. From all parts of 
the world they come to the temple to glean from 
its shelves the information which they require. 
Hither comes the astrologer to consult the elders 
of'his profession—the physician to gain informa¬ 
tion with respect to the origin of disease—the 
artisan to consult the masters of science—the Jew 
to catch some faint foreshadow of the appear¬ 
ance of the long-expected Messiah—the Chris¬ 
tian to draw consolation for a wounded spirit 
and a broken heart from the mild teachings of 
the meek and lowly Jesus—the Pagan to search 
out the meaning which underlies the mysterious 
formality of their image worship. Hither flock 
all—the wise and the ignorant, the rich and the 
poor, and each with a purpose as different as the 
pursuits of the human mind. 

These, and such as these were the scenes that 
were daily enacted within the temple of Jupiter 
Serapis, at Alexandria, before the barbarian had 
trod her streets, or the fanatic had set foot upon 
her shores. But in the very midst of her gran¬ 
deur the fell destroyer came upon her, and razed 
her fair temples and her magnificent buildings 
with the ground. This was a dark day for litera¬ 
ture, when a treasure so rich and enclosed in so 
noble a casket was lost forever. Well may we 
mourn, for on that day were lost works which the 
loftiest intellects of modern times have never been 
able to replace. From specimens which have come 
down to us, snatched from the burnings with 
which these all-conquering barbarians enwrapt 
the civilized world, we are warranted in the sup¬ 
position that many more were destroyed, proba- 
s bly infinitely superior to anything that has been 
saved. Let us glance at the picture. Behold 
the fair proportioned temple on the night before 
its destruction. In the midst of that part of 
the city called Bruction, which was the abode 
of royalty, it rose gracefully overlooking the 
edifices around. The inhabitants are hurrying 
to and fro within the walls of tho city. Theo¬ 


dosius the Great, the scourge of literature, at 
the head of a band of fanatical Christians, has 
stormed and taken the city, and is marching with 
fearful strides toward Bruction and the Serapion. 
As the shades of evening descend upon the city, 
look yel what a blended throng surround the 
beautiful structure. Theodosius has uttered his 
barbarous mandate that the temples and palaces 
of Alexandria shall be burnt, and the prepara¬ 
tions are being made to put it in practice. 
Seized with affright lest the library which he so 
dearly prized Bhould be destroyed, Pheleponus, 
the grammarian, begs the Caliph Omar to inter¬ 
pose his feeble authority to save the temple, but 
Omar silences his entreaties by the cold, stoical 
answer. “If these writings of the Greeks agree 
with the hook of God they are useless and need 
not be preserved, if they disagree they are per¬ 
nicious and ought to be destroyed.” How dif¬ 
ferent from the mild teachings of Christianity, 
and how degrading is a system of ignorant fana¬ 
ticism which professes to be based upon the pure 
religion of the Bible. The besiegers receive the 
answer of the caliph with a shout of savage 
satisfaction, and soon the blazing torch is applied 
to the piles of faggots clustered round the temple. 
At length the entrance is forced, and tho crowd 
rush in. Then commences the work of devasta¬ 
tion. The ruthless invaders cast the precious 
manuscripts into the street, where they are torn 
to atoms by the mob. Those who had rushed 
in, after having kindled the flames within the 
temple, return to the street, and in an instant 
the whole interior is wrapt in a sheet of flame— 
upon the exterior the faggots piled higli around 
the temple shoot up their forked flames; and 
within and without tho whole fair fabric is covered 
with a mantle of fire. Her lofty ceilings of such 
exquisite workmanship, and such costly material 
become food for the devouring element, and her 
rich mosaic floors are laid open in wide fissures 
by the intensity of the fire. At last the heat 
becomes so powerful that the massive marble roof 
uplifts, and falls down with a crash outrivailing 
the loudest thunder, and burying and crushing 
: beneath its ruins thousands of the multitude 
below. Thus fell the glory of Alexandria—the 
: pride of Egypt. After the burnings bad ceased, 
nothing was left of that once magnificent struc¬ 
ture save its blackened trails and its broken 
columns—a mournful picture of beauty in deso¬ 
lation and ruins. 
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THE FARMER’ 

BY JAMES 

“What a woodland beauty!” 

“A perfect Lady of the Lake!” 

The speakers were two young men, whose dress 
and air betokened them to belong to the favored 
class of wealth, if not of fashion. They stood 
on the shores of a forest lake, screened by the 
thick trees from observation: and their excla¬ 
mations were occasioned by the appearance of a 
female directing a light skifF, which at that instant 
shot around a point ahead. 

The beauty of this fair apparition warranted 
the enthusiasm with which the two young men 
spoke. A skin of dazzling whiteness; eyes of the 
fairest blue; and locks that were really “brown 
in the shade and golden in the sun,” united to a 
form of exquisite symmetery, made her seem, 
indeed, a second Ellen of the Lake. She was 
attired in white, with a single rose in her bosom. 
As she stood, poising the light oar, while her 
skiff floated down toward the spectators, each 
inwardly declared that he had never seen any 
thing so lovely. 

Suddenly a noble dog, which attended one of 
the young men, perceived the skiff and its occu¬ 
pant; and breaking through the undergrowth, 
gained the immediate shore of the lake, where 
he stood harking furiously. The unexpected ap¬ 
pearance, so close at hand, of she scarcely knew 
what, startled the fair stranger. She lost her 
balance, and in the effort to regain it upset the 
skiff. A slight scream as she beheld her danger, 
a vain look at the blue sky overhead, and then 
her white form disappeared, with a splash, be¬ 
neath the deep waters. 

The two young men remained, for an instant, 
paralyzed spectators of this catastrophe. Then 
the taller of the two, and the one who had first 
spoken, rapidly parted the underbrush before 
him, and pausing on the rocky shore to mark 
where the white dress was sinking in the lake, 
plunged headlong down. The Newfoundland dog, 
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at the same moment, leapt into the lake, following 
his master. 

Like an arrow shot from the sky, through the 
profound depths of the waters, went the form of 
the rescuer. In less than a minute the form of 
the drowning girl was encircled by one arm of 
the stranger, while, with the other, he assisted 
his ascent to the surface of the lake. Here his 
Newfoundland dog, with a glad bark, sprang to 
his assistance. The young man allowed the noble 
animal to seize the sleeve of the inanimate female, 
and, continuing to assist supporting her, she was 
now easily borne to the shore. 

Here, laid gently on a shelving rock, where the 
sunbeams shone brightly, she drew a deep breath, 
and opened her eyes. A deep blush suffused 
her cheek on recognizing two young men, both 
strangers, watching her anxiously. She rose 
upon one arm, looking inquiringly around. 

“Be. not alarmed,’’ said her rescuer, respect¬ 
fully, “you are safe—it was but a moment’s im¬ 
mersion—allow us to conduct you home.” 

“Yes,” replied the other, “the hotel is hut a 
few paces off, across this belt of woods, and, in a 
few minutes, I will have a carriage at the cross¬ 
road, if you will meet me there.” And, without 
further words, he disappeared. 

Left thus alone together there was, as we may 
suppose, something of embarrassment between 
the maiden and her rescuer. But, after a mo¬ 
ment’s silence, the gentleman, seemingly ashamed 
of his rudeness, opened a conversation, which he 
conducted with a grace and tact that soon put 
his companion at her ease; and when, accepting 
his arm, she had walked to the cross-roads, she 
felt so much at home with him that his felloV 
traveller, when ho brought the carriage, found 
her jesting on her lialf-drowned appearance. 

The distance the young men had to drive was 
not far, the home of the rescued maiden being 
a large, old-fashioned farm-house, at the head 
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of the little lake. On parting with her new 
■ acquaintances she blushingly invited them to 
call again, saying how glad her parents would 
he to thank them; but, though she addressed 
both, her looks were direoted only toward one. 

“We shall certainly do ourselves the honor of 
culling,” said her rescuer, “but, meantime, let 
us give our names. My friend is Henry Whar¬ 
ton, and I am Arthur Courtland, both Bostonians, 
but now on a summer trip to the watering-place 
here, with a party of friends. For whom shall 
we ask.when we call?” 

“For Catharine Butler,” was the response. 

The gentlemen bowed, for the whole farm¬ 
house was now turning out, in dismay at the 
plight of their young mistress; and, with mutual 
smiles, the three parted. 

“Quite an adventure, i’faith,” said Wharton, 
as he drove rapidly away, “yet anything but 
romantic to look at: you appear like a drowned 
water-rat, and she-” 

“Don’t profane her with your abominable 
comparisons,” laughingly interrupted Courtland. 
“She looked a perfect Undine, and that X shall 
always maintain, let matter-of-fact prosers like 
you say what you will. But come, lay on the 
lash: I want dry clothes.” 

That very evening Courtland, accompanied by 
his companion, called at the farm-house gate, 
to inquire after Miss Butler’s health. He was 
answered, almost immediately, by the appearance 
of herself. All rosy and smiling, she advanced 
to the gate, followed by both her parents, to in¬ 
sist on the young men entering, an invitation 
which, thus backed, they could not refuse. The 
whole party was soon seated in the parlor, where 
a thousand thanks were awarded to Courtland 
for his gallantry, by the daughter, however, more 
by looks than words. 

“Kate is too bold, as I have often told her,” 
said Mrs. Butler. “But, luckily, she came to no 
harm. Had it not been for you, sir, however, 
what would have been the consequence? I shud¬ 
der to think of it.” 

“Had it not been for me,” replied Courtland, 
“or rather for my dog, she would not have lost 
her balance and fallen into the water. I shall 
never forgive myself for having exposed your 
sweet daughter, even for a moment, to peril.” 

The young men discovered the Butlers to be 
excellent people, while the daughter was sensible 
and accomplished, in addition to her beauty. 
Mr. Butler, indeed, was a farmer of some means, 
a fair representative of the honest, intelligent 
agriculturalist, the most independent class of 
men the United States affords. Mrs. Butler was 
a quiet, motherly dame. As for Kate herself, 
her sportive wit, not less than her beauty fasci- 
uated the young men; and when, at a late hour, 


they left the farm-house, both united in praises 
of her. 

Day after day Courtland repeated his visits to 
the farm-house; for, after the first day, Wharton 
shrewdly found an excuse for not going, except 
occasionally. At last the frequent absence of 
Courtland began to attract attention with the 
party to whom he belonged. The adventure of 
the skiff had got out, through the servants at 
the farm-house, and had finally reached the ears 
of the companions of the two young men, 

“What is this we hear of a dripping nymph, 
a rescue, and all that?” said the fair Florence 
Hastings, one morning at the breakfast-table: 
and she looked sarcastically at Courtland. 

Florence was a belle, an heiress, and a woman 
of the world. Some said she was a wit, but 
others called her only a shrew. She was now a 
little passe, but still younger in years than Court- 
land, on whom people said she had set her heart, 
and who had actually become half involved in 
ber meshes, such was the art of her manoeuvres. 
Since he had met Kate Butler, however, his 
delusion with respect to the heiress had been 
wearing away. He answered, therefore, boldly, 
though not without a blush. 

“You allude, I suppose, to an unlucky acci¬ 
dent, which my dog caused, and which neither 
Wharton nor I thought of sufficient importance 
to mention!” 

“Oli! Mr. Wharton has a hand in it!” replied 
the heiress, with a sneer. “ I did not know this, 
for we have not missed him. You, however, it 
is said, were actually seen weeding turnips, or 
something of that kind, with a red-armed country 
girl, the other day.” 

This sally, as untrue as it was hitter, created 
a laugh nevertheless; for when were idle tourists 
not ready for sport at another’s expense ? Court- 
land, however, was too much of a gentleman to 
reply in a similar tone. He bowed, and said 
laughingly, 

“X should not consider it at all degrading even 
to weed turnips, Miss Hastings; but I fear I am 
too fastidious to do it in company with a red- 
armed partner, at least from choice.” 

The rebuke was so pointed, yet so polite that 
the heiress bit her lip, and changed the conver¬ 
sation. 

“Miss Hastings is as jealous of you as a tiger 
of her cubs,” said Wharton, to his friend, a few 
days later. “She has actually forced the party 
to consent to depart to-morrow, for no other 
reason, I am positive, than that she wishes to 
tear you from Miss Butler.” 

“Well, I am ready to go, if the majority so 
decide. We all started together, on an agree¬ 
ment to travel in company, and I shall not be 
. rude enough to break up the affair.” 
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“What? Will you leave Kate? Really, I 
began to think you were in love with her; but, 
perhaps, it is better you are not” 

“Better I am not! And why?” 

“Because, as you can easily see, Florence is 
desperately in love with you. She has, at least, 
a hundred thousand, which, added to your own 
fortune, would make you one of the richest men 
of your years in Boston. A rich, witty, fashiona¬ 
ble, and handsome woman—for Florence is all 
these—is not to be despised in the way of a 
wife.” 

“I shall never marry Miss Hastings,” quietly 
said Court!and. 

“And why?” 

“I will tell you—I am engaged to Miss But¬ 
ler.” 

“The deuce you are!” And Wharton sprang 
to liis feet. “What, to a farmer’s daughter, 
without position, and probably without a cent 
except the reversion of the old homestead.” 

Courtland smiled. “You are a pretty sensible 
fellow, Harry,” he said, “but have a little of the 
weakness of the man of fashion, the denizen of 
the town—in a word, you think too much of the 
tinsel of life. What do I care for wealth in a 
wife? Have I not sufficient fortune for all my 
reasonable wants? I love Miss Butler, and she 
loves me—I won from her that blessed acknow¬ 
ledgment last night. She is intelligent, sprightly, 
accomplished, with a natural born manner, and 
beautiful as few city women are—why should I 
not marry her? If I were to seek a wife, for 
twenty years, ay! for my whole life time, I 
should never find one half so fitted to make me 
happy. She is the beau ideal of which I have 
long dreamed.” 

“Does she know what a catch you arc? Are 
you sure she does not marry you for money?” 

“ Had anybody else put that question, I should 
have been angry, Harry. But I know you mean 
well. I have not yet said a word of my wealth, 
rior shall I till to-night, when I expect to see her 
father to solicit his consent.” 

“Florence will be bitterly disappointed. She 
thought she had secured you.” ' 


“I confess that her adroit flattery, and her 
artful manoeuvres had bewildered me; and I was 
fast resigning myself to paying such continued 
attention to her, as would have made it a point 
of honor with me to marry her. But fortunately 
we met Miss Butler, and I was saved. Had I 
married Florence Hastings, what a miserable man. 
I should have been!” 

“Well, God bless you,”replied Harry, warmly, 
“you deserve to be happy; and, after what you 
have said, I have every confidence in your choice. 
Indeed, to tell the truth, if I had dared, I should 
have fallen, in love with Miss Butler myself; but 
I saw, from the first, that her rescuer was a very 
superior person, in her eyes, to Harry Wharton.” 

“Ah!” said Courtland, “when I contemplate 
the virgin purity of her mind, when I mark the 
freshness of her conversation, when I see the 
thorough good sense of her opinions, and when 
I contrast these things with the heartlessness, 
the tameness, and the folly of women of mere 
fashion, such as crowd our cities, I wonder at 
the hallucination which, oven for a moment, led 
me to admire Florence Hastings. Take my ad¬ 
vice, Wharton, and seek a partner for life in some 
pure-minded, yet intelligent girl, away from the 
false tinsel of the town.” 

And Harry followed the counsel. For when, 
a few months later, he accompanied Courtland 

back, to -, that the latter might claim his 

bride, he found his merry little partner, a cousin 
of Kate, so bewitching in contrast with the city 
belles he had just parted from, that he lost his 
heart before the wedding festivities were over. 

That winter two of the most beautiful women 
in the more refined circles of Boston were the 
brides of Harry Wharton and Arthur Courtland; 
but, of the too, the one pre-eminent for grace, 
accomplishments, and every excellent quality 
also, was our old friend, Kate. 

Mrs. Courtland has been a wife for several 
years, and is at the head of society. Even Flo¬ 
rence Hastings, now an old maid, is glad to be 
patronized by the accomplished woman, -whom, 
she used sneeringly to call, the Farmer’s Daugh¬ 
ter. 
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THE SACRIFICE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OP “THE VALLEY PARM.” 

I. in bed, and grasping Anne’s hand, gazed earnestly 

“Come hither, tny child,” said a feeble voice, up into her face, 

A young female, in the bloom of early woman- Over that face had passed many changes even 
hood, emerged from the shadow of the curtains during the brief interval while Mrs. Malcolm 
and stood at the bedside. spoke. At first a loolc of unutterable agony had 

She was one whom, once seen, was not soon been there; then a heroic resolution succeeded; 
forgotten. The face of Anne Malcolm was in- next, her glance, for one moment, had been raised 
expressibly beautiful, but with the loveliness of to heaven as if she prayed inwardly; and now, 
a pure soul, not of mere physical contour. The as the mother ceased, a holy light beamed forth 
dove-like eyes and the winning smile declared from those dove-like eyes, penetrating to the 
her to be one peculiarly formed for confidence very depths of the dying woman’s soul, as dew 
and affection; but the broad brow and the de- falls upon and refreshes the parched earth, 
cided mouth bore testimony that, with all this, “I promise,” she said, in a firm, but sad voice, 
there was nothing of weakness in her character, retaining the pressure of her mother’s hand. 
She was one to love only the noble and worthy; “With God for my help, I promise to be to them 
hut, having chosen, to be inflexible. a- second mother!” 

“What is it, mother?” she said. The invalid’s eyes gushed with tears, and she 

Her voice was low and sweet, but firm, just raised her look to heaven, 
such a voice as might have been expected from “Father of mercies, I thank thee,” she said, 
her countenance. , “In this child, which I have labored to bring up 

The invalid lifted her eyes faintly, and a pang, to please thee, thou hast bestowed on me a trea- 
as of mental anguish, passed across her face: sure. Forgive me if I have asked of her too 
then she spoke. great a sacrifice! Oh! may the consciousness of 

“X am dying, Anne,” she said. “You know this noble act of self-denial—this yielding of 
it?” ' love to duty—sustain her when she comes to an 

The daughter’s mouth quivered, and a big tear hour like this, and bear her up through the 
gathered in her eye; hut she made a violent waters of the dark river.” 
effort, and conquered these outward manifesta- Big tears were now silently rolling down the 
tions of grief. Seeing that her parent waited a cheeks of the daughter. It had not been with- 
reply, she bent her head slowly in acquiescence, out a severe pang that she had given the promise 
accompanying the gesture, however, with a look her mother had exacted of her. Plighted with 
of the divincst love. the full consent of both her parents, to one whom 

“ You will grant me one favor,” said the dying she loved with all the devotion of a first affection, 
Woman, “will you not, Anne?” Anne beheld, in thus undertaking to be a mother 

The daughter still answered not in words, but to her brothers and sisters, the inevitable frus- 
her large eyes, distended in surprise, were fixed tration of all her hopes; and she saw that her 
on the mother’s face in rebuke and inquiry. parent considered it in the same light also. There 
It is a serious thing I am about to ask of you,” had been, therefore, a momentary struggle be- 
continued the invalid, “a great, a very great tween duty and love; but only a momentary one. 
sacrifice!” She paused a moment, and, with her Anne, with the exception of an older married 
gaze intensely fixed on Anne, added, brokenly, sister, was the eldest of the family, and she knew 
“your brothers and sisters—when I am gone that, if she refused, the dear old household must 
they will have none to take care of them—oh! be broken up. It was not merely this, however, 
my child, can I ask you to be to them a mother, that she dreaded, it was the consequences that 
to care for their bodily health, to train them to would flow from it. Deprived of a proper homo 
righteousness? Your father, immersed in busi- education, who could tell the evil courses that 
ness, cannot do this aright: he is a man, too, and her brothers and sisters might imbibe! A mo- 
knovrs not the mysteries of a child^ soul as a ment she had hesitated; but then came the 
woman does. Say you will do this and I will die resolution to make the sacrifice. Oh! woman, 
in peace.” • thou constant martyr to duty, what secret saeri- 

The invalid, in her eagerness, had half risen fices of thy dearest hopes the day of judgment 
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■will reveal. Patriots dying on the scaffold, are j 
made immortal for the momentary pang they 
endure; but -woman, whose heart the world 
breaks on its wheel forever, suffers and lingers 
. on, yet none call her blessed. But the angel for¬ 
gets her not—thank God for that! 

II. i 

Mrs. Malcolm, having finished her broken! 
prayer, turned again to her daughter. Anne 
had hastily wiped the tears from her eyes, re-j 
solute, in her heroism, to conceal the full extent j 
of her sacrifice. 

“Call the family,” said the dying woman,! 
faintly, for her late emotion had terribly ex¬ 
hausted her. “The light grows dim—I am j 
going.” 

Anne rushed to the mantel-piece and violently 
pulled the bell: then she hastened to the win¬ 
dow, which she threw up. Retiring to the bed¬ 
side, she found her mother gasping for breath, in 
a paroxysm of her disease, which was consump¬ 
tion. Supporting the invalid in her arms, so as 
to elevate the head, Anne tenderly fanned her; 
and, while thus doing, the family came into the 
room. 

There were seven of them, beside the father, 
seven children, all younger than Anne; and even 
in that hour, she could not help shuddering at 
the responsibility she had assumed. And yet 
she did not, jeven for an instant, regret it. 

When the dying woman became easier, she 
turned, with a sweet smile—oil! how like the 
smile of Anne—to her husband and said, 

“James—the hour has come—you see I am 
dying. This dear child,” and she glanced up at 
Anne, “has promised to fill my place to our 
motherless babes, and you will, I know, assist 
her, as far as you can, in lier holy task. I am 
weak now, and cannot speak much. Come, one 
by one, and kiss me. Oh! do not weep. God 
bless you all.” 

When the sad, tearful procession, to each one 
of which she addressed some word of comfort or 
admonition, had filed by, she turned to Anne and 
said, 

“And now, my love, one last request! Let all 
remain in the room, while you read me the fif¬ 
teenth chapter of Corinthians. I would hear its 
cheering words once more before I die.” 

The daughter tenderly surrendered her mother’s 
head to the husband and father, went to the 
little table where lay the family Bible, and began 
in a firm, sweet voice, to read. As she pro¬ 
ceeded, frequent sobs broke from the rest, even 
from Mr. Malcolm, but with the self-control of 
her high character, she continued composed to 
the last. The glorious promises of inspiration 
seemed gradually, moreover to kindle her soul 


into enthusiasm, until her eye kindled, her cheek 
glowed, and her tones became triumphant even 
at that bed of death. 

“So also is the resurrection of the dead,” she 
read. “It is sown in corruption; it is raised in 
incorruption; it is sown in dishonor; it is raised 
in glory; it is sown in weakness; it is raised in 
power; it is sown a natural body; it is raised a 
spiritual body. There is a natural body and there 
is a spiritual body.” 

The countenance of the dying mother, as these 
words fell from the daughter’s lips, became rapt 
like that of a saint: especially when the reader 
reached the passage, 

“Behold, I show you a mystery. We shall not 
all sleep, but we shall all be changed. In a mo¬ 
ment, in the twinkling of an eye, at the last 
trump: for the trumpet shall sound, and the dead 
shall be raised incorruptible, and we shall bo 
changed. For this corruptible must put on in- 
corruption, and this mortal put on immortality.” 

The eyes of the dying woman were fixed 
above, her hands were clasped, her lips moved 
in prayer; and her countenance, as if from some 
inward light, oh! with what a glory it seemed 
radiating. 

Anne read on. 

“So when this corruptible shall put on incor¬ 
ruption, and this mortal shall have put on im¬ 
mortality, then shall be brought to pass the 
saying that is written. Death is swallowed up 
in victory. Oh! death, where is thy sting? Oh! 
grave where is thy victory.” 

I wish you could have heard the triumphant, 
the almost exulting tone in which the daughter 
read these words, her countenance the while 
beaming with the lofty inspiration of her theme. 

She paused an instant before she proceeded. 
But now a voice from the bed took up the holy 
text. It was a voice so clear, so full, so loud 
that it seemed impossible to be that of the dying 
saint; and all turned, with astonishment, not 
unmixed with awe, toward the couch. 

And yet it was the voice of the mother. Half 
sitting up in bed, as if in the full possession 
of her strength again, she looked now radiantly 
lovely; the glow on her cheek, the light in her 
eyes, the rapture of her face were indescribably 
beautiful! 

“Oh! death whore is thy sting? oh! grave 
where is thy victory,” she repeated, triumphantly; 
and then with a fervor of gratitude that no words 
can paint, she added, “thanks be to God who 
giveth us the victory through our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” 

It was the voice of a saint winging for heaven. 

The burst of raptui’e had scarcely left her lips, 
before she fell back as if fainting, and, ere she 
reached the pillow, she was dead. 
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Yes! even at tlie moment that tlie husband, 
feeling the dull weight of a corpse in his arms,' 
reverently laid the body down, the disembodied 
spirit, wo may well believe, was already before 
tho great white throne. 

So, when our hour arrives, may we all die! 

III. 

And now the time had come when Anne Mal¬ 
colm was to fulfil the promise she had made at 
lier mother’s death-bed. The arrangements of 
the funeral, the endeavor to assuage her father’s 
terrible grief, and other imperative duties had 
prevented her, hitherto, from writing to her 
lover; but the time had come when this could no 
longer be deferred. 

She sat down accordingly to her little table and 
essayed to write. But when she thought of all 
she was about to give up, she could not go on: 
teaTS rained on the paper; and, at last, com¬ 
pletely unnerved, she rose, threw on a shawl, and 
went out to seek, by a walk in the open air, 
strength and resolution. 

For she was making no ordinary sacrifice, in 
surrendering the hand of her plighted husband. 
Frederick Vernon was already, at twenty-five, 
fast rising into eminence as a physician, in the 
great city to which lie had removed on receiving 
his diploma, with the heroic resolution to aim at 
once at success where success was most difficult, 
and, therefore, most honorable. From earliest 
childhood Anne had known Frederick. "When she 
was a little girl hut seven years old, and he a lad 
of fourteen, he had been her constant attendant, 
climbing the rocks to pull the flowers of the cle¬ 
matis, and wading into the lake to gather the 
whitest of the water lilies for her. When he 
came home from college at twenty-one, Anno was 
just fourteen; and tlie acquaintance, neglected 
since childhood, was now renewed. Two years 
later, during a visit of the young physician to his 
parents, this acquaintance changed into an inti¬ 
macy; and that, finally, into a mutual love. The 
affection, therefore, that existed between Anno 
and Frederick was no sudden and illusory passion, 
the growth of a morbid imagination; but a pro¬ 
found sentiment, based on tlie fullest knowledge 
of each others character, and strengthened by an 
entire conviction that their sympathies were 
such as to render a union happy and wise. The 
marriage had been arranged to take place when 
Anno was eighteen, but the declining health of 
her mother liad caused it to be put off. And nflw 
an impenetrable barrier bad been forever raised 
against its consummation! Yet such is life. 

It was a breezy, autumu day when Anne left 
the house, and as she passed down the gravel- 
walk to the gate, the dead leaves, from the trees 
in the little lawn, were whirled in myriads around 


her path. She reached the turnpike, and leaving 
tlie house on tlie left, ascended the long liill which 

here bounded tho village of-. When, at last, 

she reached the top of .the acclivity, a landscape, 
many miles in extent, dotted with farms—in sum* 
rner bright with golden grain, but now covered 
with russet brown—stretched before her eyes; 
while tlie breeze, fresh from the nortli-west, in 
the direction of the valley, swept cold and power¬ 
ful across her cheek. Far away in the distance 
was the old farm-house, where my own childhood 
had been spent: and, close at hand, the venerable 
church-yard where my ancestors had been laid. 
Here also, under the walls of the grey old build¬ 
ing, the mother of Anne slept; and to this spot 
she directed her steps. 

A walk of a mile and more brought her finally 
to the grave-yard. It stood, close by an ancient 
wood, a little off from the high road, fenced in 
with dilapidated palings. A dozen hoary syca¬ 
mores, now entirely leafless, and whose white 
branches, like skeleton bones, rattled in the wind, 
stood sentinel over the crowded tombs below; for 
tlie cemetery bad been in use during a century 
and a half, and numerous generations of a popu¬ 
lous district were laid there. Many of the graves 
had long since sunk in; over others the green 
stones tottered.to a fall; and, in several places, the 
huge brick tombs, with the marble slab covered 
with armorial bearings, such as our forefathers 
in their pride erected, were tumbling to ruins. 
In one corner of the yard stood the church, an 
antiquated structure, built in a style long since 
out of date, and with bricks imported from Eng¬ 
land. Through the shutterless windows a view 
could be had of tlie cold, inhospitable interior, 
with the tall pews and the brick floor; but the 
half dilapidated old place was dear to Anne, as 
to me, because there, in our earliest childhood, 
we had first learned to worship a Creator. 

The scene suited the melancholy of Anne’s pre¬ 
sent feelings. Other considerations, however, 
had called her here. She wished to pray by the 
grave of her mother, and there gather strength 
to consummate her sacrifice. For never, for a 
single instant, did she think of rc-calling her 
promise, but only of preparing herself to execute 
her task. 

When, at last, she rose from lier knees, it was 
with renewed courage, and even with something 
like peace of mind. The long walk, through the 
bracing air, liad invigorated lier physical frame, 
as she had expected, and this assisted to calm 
her spirit, and strengthen her nerves. For Anne 
well knew that the body was subject to the laws 
of nature; and hence instead of weakly giving up 
to depression, she rallied her powers constantly 
against it, employing all the means she could 
command to maintain her health and spirits, so 
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that she might the better bo able to go through 
■with the duties of life; Brave, wise girl I 

It seemed to her, ns she turned for a last look 
at the old church-yard, that even the hoary syca¬ 
mores waved with a cheerful sound, so great was 
the change in her own heart. The sun, too, 
shone brighter, in her eyes, than when she had 
set out. And so, when she returned to her little 
parlor, it was with a firm hand that she wrote to 
Frederick his dismissal. 

IV. 

She told him, at once, that they could never 
marry, frankly assigning the cause, both because 
it was due to him, and because it would cut off 
all hope. The youngest of her sisters was but 
three years old, and, until this child had grown 
to woman’s estate, Anne considered herself, she 
said, bound by her promise. She wrote kindly; 
in every line indeed her affection was perceptible; 
but slio wrote also with a calmness that showed 
how firm she was. One or two tears, toward the 
close, dropped on the letter; and her signature 
was a little flurried; but that was all. 

V. 

Two days after, Frederick appeared at Mr. 
Malcolm’s. He had come down immediately on 
receiving her letter, not waiting even to visit his 
patients, but sending a hurried note to a brother 
physician to take his place. 

He entered the house without announcing him¬ 
self, for lie feared that Anne might deny herself 
to him, and he was determined to see her, in 
order to try the effect of a personal interview. 
He knew her well enough to be convinced that 
no mere letter could move her. He trusted, how¬ 
ever, to surprise her out of herself, by bis pas¬ 
sionate appeals, by his representations that she 
owed a duty to him as well as to her family. He 
had yet to learn how inflexible she was, in the 
path of right, even against the pleadings of her 
own heart. 

Anne had dreaded this conduct on the part of 
her lover. She was aware of his energetic mode 
of action; she knew also his eloquence, at least 
over her; and she had resolved, as Frederick 
feared, to refuse to see him. 

But when she beheld him before her, and read 
his purpose in his countenance, she determined 
no longer to fly the danger, but bravely to meet it. 

Frederick was the first to speak. He held her 
letter open in his hand, and he was terribly agi¬ 
tated. 

“Can you mean this, Anne?” he began, as he 
took her proffered hand. 

A faint, sad smile came over Anne’s face, as 
she replied, 

“Sit down, dear Frederick, and be calm. You 


know me well enough to be certain that I mean 
it” 

He looked at her at first incredulously, then 
with pain, and finally almost in anger. She met 
his eye, through all these changes of mood,'with¬ 
out flinching, with the same half beseeching, half 
reproachful, but ever deeply sorrowful gaze. 

“You cannot be so cruel,” at last lie said. 
“ Duty! Do you owe no duty to me? Oh! Anne, 
Anne, you are doing a great wrong, under the 
name and belief of a duty. If you' persist in 
thus casting me off, you will be the cause of my 
ruin.” 

He really felt all that he said. He was more 
impulsive than Anne, and, in the horror of losing 
her forever, he believed, at the moment, that life 
would be valueless to him. 

The tears came into Anne’s eyes. In spite of 
his injustice, she loved him too well not to feel 
hurt; and she replied, making an effort, however, 
to control herself, 

“No, Frederick,” she said, “it is not cruel, 
nor am I deceived. Do not think I have not 
maturely considered the subject, or imagine that 
my decision has been without pain, to me. But, 
though I owe a duty to you, I owe a greater one 
to these motherless children, whose destiny, both 
for this life and the next, perhaps, depends on 
my accepting the trust delegated to me. I am 
a poor, weak girl, I know; but this burden lias 
been laid upon me; and I trust that my heavenly 
Father will give me the wisdom and strength 
necessary to discharge the task. It is cruel in 
you, Frederick, indeed, indeed it is,” she said, 
with streaming eyes, “to endeavor to pei’suado 
me selfishly to abandon my duty, and neglect 
this motherless family.” 

Frederick was inexpressibly touched. Hi8 
generous heart felt already that lie had been 
wrong, and he loved Anne the better for her 
noble sacrifice. He had been walking, in agita¬ 
tion, up and clown the room, while she spoke: 
he now stopped opposite to her, and exclaimed, 

“You are an angel, Anne! Forgive my selfish 
petulance. But,” he added, at ter tenderly re¬ 
garding her for a moment of silence, “do not 
insist on breaking off our engagement! I will 
wait for you, though it may be years.” 

Anne’s resolution was almost shaken by this 
proposal. But she reflected that, before her 
trust would be over, she would have long passed 
the season of youth; and her generous heart 
cotild not consent to keep Frederick waiting for 
her. The sacrifice must be complete, not a half¬ 
way one. So she answered, 

“No, Frederick, I cannot consent to take ad¬ 
vantage of your noble heart. I cannot agree to 
keep you Wcaiting, till long after the prime of 
life, subject to the many circumstances which 
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may arise entirely to forbid our union. Better 
meet the inevitable fate at once. Our paths of 
duty lie clear before us.” 

Frederick made no immediate reply. He was 
again traversing the parlor with rapid and ex¬ 
cited steps. Men, even the best of them, are 
more selfish than women; and he could not fully 
comprehend this martyr-like heroism of Anne. 
He bet^in to believe, what he had at first sus¬ 
pected, that the charge of her mother’s children 
■was not the only reason why Anne desired to 
break the engagement. He answered under the 
influence of these feelings, stopping angrily be¬ 
fore her. 

“You do not love me, Anne, or you would not 
speak thus. Oh! if your affection was like mine, 
you would be content to wait for a life-time.” 

The color mounted to Anne’s cheeks. Pure, 
and noble, and self-sacrificing as she was, Anne 
had yet the feelings of a woman, and a high- 
spirited one too. Injustice, though it pained 
her when coming from those she loved, did not 
the less render her indignant. Once before, 
during this interview, Frederick had been un¬ 
just to her; and she had then conquered herself 
sufficiently to expostulate with him. But she 
could do so no longer. She rose proudly, there¬ 
fore, as if to terminate the interview. 

“I did not expect to meet reproach, at least 
from you,” she said. “But since it has come to 
this, the sooner we part the.better.” 

Frederick had not looked for this. He was 
stunned at the consequences of his words, but 
neither her language nor her manner entirely 
removed his suspicions: he, therefore, made no 


retraction, offered no apology, but stood regard¬ 
ing her, half coldly, half angrily. 

Header, wo are not weaving a mere romance, 
but telling a story of the hard realities of life. 
Our characters are not, therefore, perfect. They 
are such as actually once lived, and sinned, and 
suffered: and we must describe them as we knew 
them. 

So they stood regarding each other, for the 
space of a minute, he with a gloomy brow, she 
with haughty indignation. Then each, seeing 
that there was no relenting in the other, turned 
away. 

The next moment Anne was alone. 

She flung herself now on the sofa in an agony 
of tears. All her pride had deserted her. 

“Oh!” she cried, “this is more than I can 
bear. To part in anger!—could I think it would 
come to this? Father in heaven,” she cried, 
lifting her eyes above, “let me have strength to 
drink this cup, for it is bitter, bitter indeed.” 

Suddenly she thought she heard a step in the 
hall. She started up, with a fluttering heart, 
thinking Frederick might be returning. But the 
step passed on, and she recognized it now as that 
of her father. 

She turned involuntarily, after this, toward 
the window. The form of her lover, at that in¬ 
stant, emerged from the gate on the highway; 
and, without a single look backward, he passed 
down the road. 

“And thus we part forever!” cried Anne, sob¬ 
bing afresh. 

It is a terrible thing, sometimes, to walk in 
the way of duty. (to be continued.) 
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THE SQUALL. 

BY C. J. PETERSON, AUTHOR OF “CRUIZING IN THE LAST WAR.” 


“How is it ahead, Mr. Danforth?” said the 
officer of the deck to me, as I stood on the fore¬ 
castle looking-out. 

“Wild as a whirlpool, sir, and black as pitch,” j 
I cried. “But the sky lifts a little now, over the; 
weather-bow.” 

“Lifts,” said Taffrail, who, at that instant,; 
approached. “Then God preseiwe us 1 There’s 
a squall coming up, or I know nothing of the 
signs of the sky. Look there 1” 

He had scarcely spoken, when the wind, which j 
was a point or two on the weather-bow, screamed 
out an instant, and then suddenly ceased. A few 
moments of supernatural stillness ensued, during, 
which the dark curtain of clouds abeam of us was 
lifted up; and a spectral lightness flung over the 
stormy seas, disclosing the agitated vortex before 
and around us, and casting into bold relief the 
huge, dark billows that rose like the bosom of a 
panting monster, heaved against the sky. This 
second of boding stillness had scarcely passed, 
before a low wail rose and died away in the dis¬ 
tance, as if it were the lamentation of some spirit 
of the storm; then came a melancholy moan, 
gradually deepening as it neared us, until it was 
lost in the wild roar of the hurricane, that rush¬ 
ing ruthlessly along, leveled the waves before its 
resistless fury, marking its track with a line of 
driving foam, and which, bursting at last upon the 
devoted ship abeam, tore, screamed, and howled 
through the rigging, burying us to the lee-scup¬ 
pers, as it bowed our tall masts like willow wands 
to the -water. The officer of the deck had but 
time to shout, 

“Meet it with the helm—in with every rag— 
away there all,” before the vast fabric was lying 
almost on her beam ends, while torrents of water 
poured over her sides and down into her waist. 
A miuute more and she seemed settling forever: 
and wild cries rose up and rang along her decks, 
as the startled crew, aroused from their ham¬ 
mocks, rushed tumultuously up the gangway— 
while the rapid orders of the quarter-deck ming¬ 
ling with the roarings of the tempest, and the 
shrill whistle of the boatswain’s pipe produced a 
tumult, that seemed the forerunner of inevitable 
destruction. At last the frigate seemed to heave 
a little, she rolled heavily from her prostrated 
situation, and was just beginning like a jaded 
courser to urge slowly ahead, when a crack 
louder than thunder was heard above, and the 


huge topsail, torn from its fastenings and whip¬ 
ped into shreds, streamed out a moment from 
the mast, and then went like a snow flake dowu 
the wind. The ship staggered, reeled, and fell 
dead into the trough, A stifled shriek, as of a 
hundred men, rose partially upon the gale, hut 
the stem discipline of a man-of-war forbade it to 
find full vent. I gave up all for lost. 

“Hard up, quarter-master, hard up!” thun¬ 
dered the old commodore, making his appearance 
at this emergency. 

“Hard up it is,” growled the veteran at the 
binnacle. 

“Does she come round yet?” 

“Not yet, sir—she’s as dead as a log.” 

There was no chance for us unless to cut away 
our masts. It was a dreadful necessity, as it 
would force us to give up our cruize and disable 
us in case of emergency. But it was our only 
hope. 

“Away there, boarders, with your axes—stand 
by to cut away the lanyards of the mizzen rig¬ 
ging,” thundered the commodore. 

The men darted to their duty, each one holding 
by a rope as the seas poured in cataracts over 
our sides. A minute the old man paused before 
he gave the order to make a wreck of his darling 
frigate, and then came in a thick voice, full of 
p.ent-up emotions, the loud command, 

“Cut away there—sharp—sharper, my lads!” 
and we heard the dull strokes of the axes, the 
crash, and the mast with all its beautiful hamper 
went a wreck over our quarter. 

It wms an awful moment that ensued. The 
ship groaned audibly, and seemed powerless; 
she was apparently settling faster into the water 
than before; and six hundred men, holding their 
breath in the agony of suspense, drew a long 
respiration and gave up all for lost. Meanwhile, 
the surges rolled over and into her, as if already 
revelling in their prey, and deluges of white, 
frothy foam swept whirling along her decks. A 11 
felt that life depended on that minute. Many 
a wild prayer rose up then, from lips that had 
not prayed for- years, and many a poor father 
groaned as he thought of his distant little ones, 
and saw no hope of his ever pressing them to his 
heart again. One—two—three seconds slowly 
crept by, a dead feeling of hopelessness came, 
crushing the hearts of all, when suddenly I 
felt the tempest shifting more aft, and at the 
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same instant, the old commodore at the binnacle, 
shouted clearly through the hurricane, 

■ ‘‘She pays off—God Almighty be praised for 
his mercy!” and trembling irresolutely a second, 
her bows fell rapidly away, she whirled around on 
her heel, and gathering headway as the tempest 
struck her aft, rolled, struggled and plunged for 
a cable’s length, and then drove like a race horse 
before the gale. 

After the momentary tumult had subsided, the 
clear voice of the commodore was heard again, 


. “Clear away the wreck,” he said. “We’ll scud 
till morning, Mr. Sands, Get the frigate neat 
again, and then send the watch below to their ham¬ 
mocks; the poor fellows must be wearied out.” 

The next morning broke bright and joyous. The 
sun danced on the billows; the breeze whistled 
pleasantly overhead; and, in the exhiliration of 
the hour, we almost forgot the horrors of the night. 

Two days afterward we made the land, and 
before long were quietly moored in Norfolk har¬ 
bor, where we hastened to refit. 
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The interview with Mrs. Warrene, which I have 
just described, convinced me that my residence 
at the Hall would soon become insupportable. 
I had needed, indeed, all the assistance I could 
derive from religion, to enable me to endure the 
polite insolence of my employer. 

I saw neither of the elder sisters that morning; 
hut I guessed where one of them was. And, more 
than once, I was tempted to think with bitterness 
that the time had been when I was as petted, as 
admired, as happy as herself. 

Late in the afternoon I stole out of the house, 
and sought a secluded walk in the park. My 
nervous system had been completely prostrated 
by the events of the last twenty-four hours; my 
head ached terribly; and I felt feverish and ill. 
The path I repaired to came out, at one point, on 
the river side, and crossing a rustic bridge that 
spanned a little rivulet, afforded a fine view of 
the wooded bluff lower down, which bounded the 
park on the side next to the river. 

The sun was about to set, and as the stream 
looked toward the west, his almost level rays 
danced along the surface of the water, which was 
now rippled by a pleasant breeze. X took off my 
bonnet, and leauing against the wooden railing 
of the bridge, gazed at the sunset until I was lost 
in reverie. 

Suddenly I heard the sound of many voices, 
accompanied by the tramping of horses’ feet; and 
almost immediately a troop of gay equestrians 
came in sight. The riders were of both sexes, 
and only about fifty yards distant, being however 
separated from me by a bit of open woodland. 
The floating plumes of the ladies; the gallant 
hearing of the gentlemen; and the gay action of 
the thorough-breds, as the party glanced between 
the trees, formed a picture as spirited as can be 
conceived. 

Involuntarily I drew back behind a high clump 
of rhododendon, for my heart told me Carrington 
was of the party; and, in a few seconds, the 
equestrians were out of sight. 

I was just congratulating myself on my escape, 
when I heard again the tramp of the horses, and 


directly the whole party appeared dashing down 
the gravelly hill, which led to the little bridge. 
Tiie woods, at this part of the park, meandered 
in a perfect labyrinth through the original forest; 
and the equestrians, taking a sudden turn, had 
came down upon me, to my surprise, in the man¬ 
ner I have stated. 

It was impossible for me to get away, for if 
I had moved forward, I should soon have been 
overtaken, so I shrank again under the shade of 
the rhododendon, hoping to escape recognition, 
yet almost certain X should not. I had scarcely 
done tiffs when I heard Julia’s voice, rising gaily 
above the merry conversation. 

“Look down the river, Mr. Carrington, as you 
go by: the view of the wooded bnnks is very fine. 
At the extreme point, where the tower is, you 
can see the gilded vane glittering like fire in the 
sunset.” 

Down came the gay cavalcade, scattering the 
hard gravel under their horses’ hoofs, laughing 
and chatting as if earth had not a care for them. 
Foremost of all rode Carrington, mounted on a 
powerful animal, which he controlled with an 
ease that made rider and horse seem one. Julia 
pressed close beside him. 

At the edge of the bridge Carrington reined 
up his steed for an instant; and with his proud, 
quick eye took' in the whole scene at a glance. 
He was so close to me that he might almost have 
heard the beating of my heart—or, if not that, 
at least my hurried breathing. Perhaps he did, 
for suddenly he turned, and his eye rested on 
me. Our glances met. A desperate resolution 
seized me; my look did not quail before his; I 
was resolved to read his very soul. He appeared 
to be actuated by the same motive. That calm, 
steady gaze of inquiry I shall never forget. At 
last, I could endure it no longer; I felt my cheek 
burning; my knees tottered; and, catching for 
support at the rhododendon, I dropped my eyes 
on the ground. 

This scene had not lasted as many seconds as 
I have taken to describe it. Carrington had been 
ahead of the cavalcade, which now coming up, 
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crowded on the bridge, and his horse became 
restive. He curbed the high mettled animal, and 
looked again toward me, though still without a 
sign of recognition. But just at this moment, 
Julia playfully gave his horse a cut with her 
riding-whip, and the noble animal sprang for¬ 
ward, followed immediately by all the eques¬ 
trians. In less than a minute the cavalcade had j 
vanished from sight as rapidly as it had appeared. 

When I began to reflect, I was mortified and 
angry. What right had Carrington to stare at 
me so rudely? Did his exalted position give 
him the license to insult one beneath him: no 
not one beneath him, but only less fortunate? 
He was changed from the Carrington I once 
knew, or he would not liave acted thus to an 
unprotected female. 

This indignation did more to take the bitter¬ 
ness from regret, than all my reasonings. I 
turned homeward, with a quick, proud step, and 
was soon in my own apartment. . 

The day following I kept close to the school 
room, seeing neither the young ladies nor their 
mother; and, on the whole, performed my duties 
with more calmness than at any time during the 
last forty-eight hours. The unworthiness of Car¬ 
rington was now so firmly impressed on me, that 
I began to despise him: I felt as if he would be 
the one honored by a notice, not I. 

At first I bad resolved strictly to seclude 
myself, in order to avoid the repetition of in¬ 
sult; but as the day progressed, I changed my 
determination. <‘1 will go out as usual,” I said. 
“My health shall not suffer because of him, nor 
will I seem to avoid his presence. If he dares 
to approach me, I can protect myself.” 

Accordingly, after dinner, I took a book and 
sauntered out into the park. I chose, however, 
the least frequented parts of it, and when I 
heard voices, invariably turned aside. I had 
other reasons in this than , the fear of meeting 
Carrington, for on both this and the preceding 
day, one of the whiskered fops, who had seen me 
in the drawing-room, had passed and re-passed 
beneath the school-window, as if to attract my 
notice. 

Evening was drawing on, and it became time 
to return to the house. I, therefore, retraced 
my steps. I was already nearly in sight of the 
mansion, when I heard a quick tread behind me: 
it was a step I had once been familiar with, and 
my heart began to throb; but true to my pur¬ 
pose of neither avoiding nor seeking Carrington, 
I walked on at the same slow pace I had been 
pursuing. ^ 

In a moment my pursuer was at my side. I 
felt liim -turn toward me, though I did not look 
up; for I had been reading as I walked, and I 
kept my eyes on my book. 


“Miss Lennox,” said a hurried, agitated voice: 
and the shadow on the walk showed mo Carring¬ 
ton hat in hand. 

I still did not look up; but I felt my check 
tingle. 

“Miss Lennox,” repeated he, his tones agitated 
and trembling. “Surely I am not mistaken—for 
heaven’s sake relieve this suspense-” 

“Sir,” I said, now raising my eyes, and looking 
him full in the face. 

He shrank back abashed, and became pale as 
ashes. I had stopped, and drawn myself up to 
my full height, measuring him disdainfully, with 
my eye, from head to foot. 

. “Sir,” I repeated, “I expect, as a woman, to. 
be safe from insult, from a gentleman ; but if 
my sex does not protect me, I shall appeal to 
Mrs. Warrene, who can.” 

I turned coldly and haughtily away, and moved 
again toward the house, but without accelerating 
my pace. 

For a full minute Carrington stood where I 
had left Mm, as if astounded; but soon I heard 
Mm again coming up the walk. 

This time lie passed me rapidly, and wheeling 
directly in front, cut off my further advance. 
His face was flushed, excitement marked his 
manner: I had never indeed seen him so agi¬ 
tated. Yet there was a look in Ms eye as if he 
had concluded on a purpose, which no power on 
earth could stay his carrying out. I soon dis¬ 
covered what that purpose was. 

“Pardon me,” he said, firmly, but respectfully. 
“I may appear insolent and rude; but 1 cannot be 
mistaken as to this being Miss Lennox I address; 
for though her whom I once knew as a courted 
heiress, I now see a dependant, and apparently 
friendless, there is that in her voice, her looks, 
her air, which not even the altered position, nor 
the change of name can conceal.” 

I found I could not pass without rudeness, so 
I drew back a step with a scornful lip. 

“You despise me, or you think I would insult 
you,” said Carrington, sadly. “Ah! Mary,” he 
continued, suddenly changing Ms voice to its 
old, winning tonej “you do me injustice. Nay! 
pardon the use of that familiar name, but it is 
one endeared to me by a hundred associations. 
I have watched all day to see you. I recognized 
you, last night; but you would not speak to me # ; 
and I was afraid to bow first lest you should 
think me presuming; but afterward I resolved 
to see you at every risk, and leaving my com¬ 
pany, I galloped back to where I had left you; 
but you were gone.” 

He spoke these last words in such a sad, 
mournful tone, that I began to bo softened: 
there was evidently something here that I ought 
to know, before I fully condemned Mm. 
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“I hear you have been here some time,” he 
resumed, “and that you -were in the drawing¬ 
room, the other evening-” • 

“Then you did not see me?” I said, surprised 
into speaking. 

“No,'I was at the other end of the room,” he 
replied, quickly, ‘ ‘ engaged in conversation. Once, 
as I waltzed around with Miss Warrene, I thought 
I recognized something familiar in the person of 
the lady at the piano; but your back was toward 
me; and, a few minutes later, when I thought of 
it again, you bad gone.” 

His allusion to Julia hardened anew my fast 
molting resolutions. I was again cold as an 
icicle. 

He had stopped, thinking I would speak, but 
finding I did not, be went on. 

“I could not have fancied, for a moment, that 
I would find you thus. I had heard that you-no 
longer lived with your uncle, or I would have 
waited on you long ago. For nearly two years 
I have been anxious to see you. Once, months 
since, I thought, for an instant, I had found you’: 

it was when walking with the Rev. Mr. N-, 

in the city; but your attire, the twilight, the 
strange town, all assured me it was not you; and 
this opinion was confirmed when I found, from 
my companion, who knew you, that your name 
was a strange one to me. But it is the name, X 
now find, you go by here; and it was you, I 
know, that I met.” 

Again my anger gave away. He bad desired, 
for more than two years, to see me. What could 
it be for? I would, at least, bear. Besides, his 
voice had an influence over me I had not calcu¬ 
lated upon; for it re-called a thousand old asso¬ 
ciations. 

“I knew yow,” I said. 

“Bid you?” And liis eyes sparkled, and he 
drew a step nearer to me. 

I began to tremble, said it was late, and quick¬ 
ened my step. Why I did so, I can scarcely, even 
at this day, tell. 

“There is still half an hour till dusk,” said 
Carrington, earnestly, “and I beseech you, as 
you would not do a fellow creature injustice, 
grant me that little interval of time? I have 
that to tell you which, now that I have thus pro¬ 
videntially met yon at,my cousin’s house-” 

“Your cousin’s house!” I said, in astonish- 
ment, suddenly stopping, and looking into his 
face. 

I thought of Julia, and of bis waltzing with 
her. If she was his cousin, my jealousy was 
entirely groundless; for this close relationship 
explained his attentions to her. “Your cousin’s 
house!” I said. 

“Certainly! Did you not know that the War- 
renes and I are first cousins?” lie answered, 


I eagerly, perhaps suspecting what was passing 
in my mind “My father was a Warrene, but 

i changed his name in a fit of anger at my grand- 
; father, because the latter entailed this noble 
| estate on his elder brother, the father of Julia. 

| Why I thought you knew all this?” 

| “No, I did not.” I stammered these words 
out, I knew not how. I felt that I was blushing 
* crimson, and that Carrington’s eyes were upon 
; me; and I feared he was reading what passed in 
( ! my heart. 

J I should have been vexed, at any other time, 
! at having thus betrayed myself; but my joy was 
; too great, at this moment, for any other emotion. 

II knew enough of Carrington to be certain that 
I he would never marry a first cousin; for, I had 
! heard him frequently speak of such unions as 
| in violation of the laws of nature. I no longer 
| feared Julia. 

f And if he did not love her, I reflected, he 
J was not trifling with me. His earnest, submis- 
\ sive manner now bad its full weight with' me. 

I Throughout the whole interview, up to this 
| point, I had been unable to reconcile his be¬ 
havior to Julia with his deference to me; but 
now all was clear. A rush of delicious emotions 
| swept through me as my heart whispered that 
j he loved me. 

His penetrating eyes were still upon me. Gra¬ 
dually they beamed with the old look of affec- 
| tion. I-felt that I could not meet them, without 
i betraying’myself, so I looked resolutely on the 
\ gravel-walk. But I could not conceal the trem- 
| bling of my whole person, 
j Carrington had walked, for a moment, beside 
; me without speaking. He now placed my hand 
; silently within his arm, and turned down a leafy 
; avenue through which streamed, in bars of gold, 

I the rays of the setting sun, 

J I did not resist him. How could I? Myagita- 
| tion, notwithstanding my efforts to conceal it, 

; increased every moment. 

“Mary,” he said, with a voice low and win¬ 
ning, and with a look eloquent with respectful 
affection, as my eyes met his an instant as he 
spoke. “Mary, I am no longer a penniless, un¬ 
known young lawyer, who while he loved with 
his entire soul, yet feared, in consequence of his 
poverty, to.press his suit. I am, on the contrary, 
of competent means, and not without reputation, 
as the world goes. More than this, I have be¬ 
come, within little more than a year, heir to this 
splendid property, by the death of my uncle’s 
only son; for Warrene Hall is entailed on the 
heir-male. But all that I have, or ever expect 
to have, I would willingly lay down, if I could 
live over the last three years of my Hfe.” 

He had taken my hand, meantime, which lay 
across Ms arm. I did not withdraw it. Indeed 
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I was scarcely conscious, just at that instant, of 
the action, for I was thinking that his being,the 
heir explained why Julia so evidently courted 
him. 

My silence, and my permitting this liberty, 
encouraged him to proceed. 

“I would live it over willingly, at any sacri¬ 
fice, M he resumed, bending low toward me, “for 
there was a time when, if you did not love me, 
you did not scorn me; and I fear that my con¬ 
duct may have made you despise me since, and 
inevitably so. But, Mary, through all I have 
loved you; and my seeming forgetfulness has 
sprung entirely from that love. I was poor, and 
did not know but you were too. To have asked 
you to be my wife would have have been to con¬ 
sign you to comparative want, and require sacri-. 
fice3 from you which I was too proud to ask, 
Report indeed called you an heiress, but the 
same pride would have checked me, had you 
been one; for, at that period, I was too haughty- 
to accept fortune from a bride. Yet it was a 
terrible struggle. At one time, I conquered this 
pride, and gave myself up entirely to the hope 
of winning you; but a conversation—you may 
remember it—on the last evening we met, shook 
my purpose, by again alarming my haughty, my 
foolishly haughty spirit.” 

He pressed my hand, as ho spoke. My heart 
was beating fast and loud. I remembered that, 
in the eventful interview he spoke of, I too 
had given way to pride; and had expressed 
sentiments which might well have irritated,.even 
angered him. 

Oh! how I reproached myself now for the 
misery I had brought upon Carrington and 
myself. Instinctively, as if I owed him some 
expiation, I returned faintly the pressure of his 
hand. He clasped my fingers tightly in his own, 
and went on breathlessly. 

“As I could not resist your influence, while 
in the habit of seeing you, I resolved to cease 
visiting at your uncle’s house, hoping to over¬ 
come my passion. Stoically and resolutely I 
deprived myself of what was the dearest of pri¬ 
vileges. I persuaded myself that it was selfish, 
if you were poor, to seek your hand; that it was 
mean and dishonorable, if you were rich. But 
I could not conquer my love for you. A hundred 
times have I walked by your window, a’fc mid¬ 
night, watching till your candle should be extin¬ 
guished, and happy if I could catch occasionally 
the shadow of your person on the curtains. 
They say that a strong man can easily subdue 
an affection; but I do not believe it: certainly, if 
the object is worthy of it, he cannot. And, in 
spite of all, I worshipped you, in my heart, as 
worthy in all respects of the most enthusiastic 
love: a woman who would suffer all things, 


conquer all things, dare all things for affeotion’s 
Bake.” 

He looked at me as he thus spoke, and our 
eyes met. Mine wert full of tears, joyful, ex¬ 
ulting tears; and liis beamed with a respectful, 
yet deep devotion, which was inexpressibly dear 
to me. 

“You did me but justice,” I faltered. 

Speech was scarcely necessary between us now. 
Our souls questioned and answered, through our 
looks, with electric rapidity. 

He whispered, at last, 

“Am I forgiven?” 

I made no answer in words; I do not even 
know that I looked at him; the only recollection 
I have is of a feeling of gentle reproach that he 
should doubt it. But, the next instant, he had 
drawn me toward himmy face was buried on his 
broad chest; and his manly strength supported 
my trembling and agitated limbs. 

I knew that I was beloved, and that lie had 
never scorned me. His desertion had sprung 
from the proud chivalry of a high and noble 
nature, a fault that I, or any loving woman, 
could forgiye, and with rapture. 

After a while Carrington spoke. 

“I have long seen my error,” he said, “for I 
am wiser trust, than when I was younger. I 
then doubted the readiness of your sex to make 
sacrifices, perhaps because I bad seen too much 
of mere conventional females, girls like my cousin 
Julia, or her sister. Ah! had I known you, as 
you are, I should have had more faith; and I 
ought to have known you too. That I did not 
has been my reproach. Can you indeed forgive 
me?” 

I could, I did. But I thought, “hail man half 
the faith of woman, how much happier both 
would be.” Perhaps Carrington surmised my 
thoughts, for lie said, 

“I fancied I knew human nature too well to 
expect that you, a petted heiress, would accept 
the fortunes of a poor and unknown lawyer. Dis¬ 
appointments had made me distrustful. But I 
did injustice to your pure and unselfish nature.” 

“ An$ to that of every true woman,” I replied. 
“Oh! believe me, there is no greater happiness, 
when we love, than to make sacrifices for those 
to whom we have given our affections.” 

I looked xip enthusiastically as I spoke. He 
clasped me again to his bosom, saying, 

“Heaven bless you! you are a saint: too good, 
and noble, and forgiving for one like me. What 
would man be without woman’s less selfish spirit: 
you are celestial messengers, sent to purify us on 
earth,' and prepare us for Paradise.” 

I slid from his embrace, yet with tears in my 
eyes, for I felt the contagion of bis enthusiasm. 
But I replied, smiling, 
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“Nay l if you are going to indulge in rhapso¬ 
dies, I must leave you. And, seriously,” I said, 
■with sudden alarm, “my absence from the Hall 
•will be missed: it grows dark: indeed, indeed I 
must return.” 

He had begun to shake his head in the nega¬ 
tive, but my earnestness silenced him; and as I 
now walked hurriedly in the direction of the 
house, he accompanied me. 

When we had nearly reached the end of the 
walk, terminating in the lawn before the house, 
which was usually at this hour crowded with 
visitors, I looked at him imploringly, lie under¬ 
stood me. 

“I will leave you now,” he said, “to spare 
you the curious stare of these empty fools of 
fashion; but, to-morrow, when I have explained 
all to Mrs. Warrene, I may expect—may I not? 
—an afternoon’s walk with you.” 

I thought of Julia, and her disappointment, 
for I knew she really liked him; and, strange as 
some may think it, I eommisserated her. 

X gave him my hand: he raised it to Ins lips; 
and then, springing through the shrubbery, he 
disappeared from sight. 

With what different emotions I entered my 
room, from those which I had entertained on 
leaving it! In looking around it, everything 
seemed a hundred fold more comfortable than 
before; and I wondered at myself for having 
spent so many unhappy hours in it. 

My first thought was to east myself on my 
knees, and return thanks to heaven for my pre¬ 
sent gfeat joy. 

Then I rose, took off my bonnet, and began 
mechanically to arrange my hair. I was struck, 
on catching the reflection of myself in the glass, 
with the change in my appearance. My listless 
look had entirely vanished. My eyes sparkled; 
the color had returned, as of old, to my cheeks; 
and the whole countenance wore an expression 
of animated happiness. 

I was continually thinking of the strange 
events of the day. I sat down, and while the 
roseate blushes covered my face, so that I hid 
it, all alone as I was, in my hands, I endeavored 
to re-call, word by word, and incident by inci¬ 
dent, everything that had passed: how haughty 
I had been at first; liow suppliant yet deter¬ 
mined Carrington; and how at last he had in¬ 
duced me to listen to his explanation, and hear 
the blessed words that I had been loved all the 
time. 

I was still lost in such delicious reveries, and 
twilight had darkened the room, when I heard 
the whirr of rapid wheels on the gravel-walk 
below. Supposing it some new arrival, I re¬ 
mained in my chair, and surrendered myself 
again to my reflections. 


Soon, however, I heard steps coming rapidly 
along the corridor; they paused at my door; 
and there was a loud knock. I rose, trembling 
like a leaf, for I was entirely unnerved. As I 
opened the door, the maid servant appeared, and 
was about speaking, when some one behind her 
pushed forward, and Carrington, emerging from 
the gloom of the passage, approached me. 

“Do not be alarmed,” he said. “But your 
aunt is ill, and wishes to-see you; she would be 
reconciled with you, before she dies. An express 
is at the door.” 

I did not pause to reflect how, after so long a 
time, my relatives had at last discovered my resi¬ 
dence : I only thought of my aunt sick, and per¬ 
haps dying; and deep pity took the place of the 
anger which I had long since learned to consider 
sinful. 

“I am ready to go at once,” I answered, and 
burst into tears. Late events, I have said, had 
unnerved me; and this summons to a bed of 
death completely broke me down. I staggered 
and would have fallen, had not Carrington sprung 
forward and caught me. 

By'this time lights had been brought. Mrs. 
Warrene and Julia too had followed the servants 
up stairs; and now stood amazed at the spectacle 
they beheld. 

But Carrington gave them no time to express 
astonishment. With ready presence of mind he 
issued the orders that were proper in the circum¬ 
stances. 

“Get some apparel together for her,” he said, 
turning to the maid servant. “Julia, you know 
what, tell the girl: and be quick!” Then ad¬ 
dressing me, lie said, as he carried me to a chair, 
“you are faint, Mary, let me get you a glass of 
water.” 

He poured out a goblet full, and held it while 
I drank; for my hand trembled too much to per¬ 
form the task myself. 

In a minute or two I rose, saying I was ready. 

“Will you not wait till you are stronger?” he 
said, anxiously. 

“No, I will go at once, thank you!” 

“Lean on me then,” lie said, offering me his 
arm. 

The crowd of spectators made way for us, 
while Carrington bore, ratber than led me down 
stairs: Mrs. Warrene’s cat-like eyes fairly blazing 
with rage as she looked. 

Before I was fully aware of it, Carrington had 
lifted me into the carriage. A servant had fol¬ 
lowed with my trunk, which was lashed on be¬ 
hind. 

“I will see you soon: there is a footman on 
the box to protect you,” he said. “God bless 
you, Mary!” 

He pressed my hand, closed the door,-and 
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bade the coachman drive on. The next instant 
the carriage was whirling down the avenue, the 
gravelled road grating harshly under the rapid 
wheels. 

We travelled for about two hours, when we 
drew up at a country tavern, to change horses. 
The carriage-door was opened, and John, my 
uncle’s footman, presented himself. 

“ Won’t you get out for a minute, Miss Mary?” 
he said. “We have a long ride before us, and a 
cup of tea will refresh you. I have your uncle’s 
letter too, which you have not read: Mr. Car¬ 
rington gave it back to me, and told.me to hand 
it to you after awhile.” 

I wanted no nourishment, but I would alight, 
I said, to read the letter. 

It was written hurriedly, and in few words, 
but kindly. I have it still by me. 

“Dear niece,” it said, “come back to us again. 
We have never been happy since you left us. 
Why did you desert us? You should not have 
taken a passionate old man at his word; for ho 
never meant to part from you, though, in an 
angry moment-, he said so. I have sought a clue 
to your residence in vain, until to-day, when, for 
the first time, I learned it. Forgive your old 
uncle, and return. 

“If you will not come hack for me, come back 
for a dying woman. Your Aunt Sarah is rapidly 
failing, and has now but one wish on earth: it is 
to be reconciled to you. She has done you, she 
says, great wrong; in the near prospect of death, 
she sees that she never understood you. Come 
back! We have both been to blame, and can 
never be happy again till you return to make 
sunshine in our home.” 

I knew that it must have cost my uncle a great 
effort to write thus; and I felt, more than ever, 
that I too had been not without errors. 

I kissed the paper, wetting it with my tears: 
then I placed it reverently in my bosom. 

Who could have told my uncle of my residence, 
I asked myself, when the carriage was once more 
in motion? Had he grown older in looks2 And 
my aunt, how was she altered? Could it be that 
her hard, cold, formal'spirit had melted at last? 
It must be so, I thought, or she would not thus 
seek a reconciliation with me. 

But I will not linger upon the journey. On 
the afternoon of the second day I found myself 
at my uncle’s. 

He must have been watching for the carriage, 
for the moment.it stopped he appeared on the 
steps. I had just time to see that his hair was 
of a deeper grey than when we parted, and that 
he was no longer as erect as formerly, when the 
-coach-door was thrown open. Without waiting 
to be assisted, I sprang out, rushed up the stoop, 
and fell into his arms. 


“Uncle, dear uncle,” I said, “will you take 
your runaway again to your heart?” Then I 
burst into team 

“God bless you, Mary,” ho said, the big drops 
raining down his furrowed cheeks. “I see you 
have forgiven us. God bless you, dear child!” 

He would have carried me,into the parlor, but 
I broke from him, returned again, caught him 
in my arms, and fairly bore him into the room 
myself, where, placing him on the sofa, and 
throwing myself on his knees, I put my arms 
around Mb neck, laughing and crying hysteri¬ 
cally. 

The old man had tried to compose himself in 
the hall, but could not entirely keep back the 
tears, as I have said; but now, at seeing my joy, 
and perceiving how I still loved him, he sobbed 
aloud like a child. 

At last he spoke. 

“For this my daughter was dead, and is alive 
again: was lost, and is found.” He held me 
from him, as he said this, looking lovingly at me 
through his tears. 

And, as if the words were framed for me by a 
higher Power, I answered, throwing myself into 
his arms again. 

“Where thou goest, there will I go: thy country 
shall be my country; and thy God, my God.” 

We spent nearly half an hour together, for my 
aunt was asleep, and my uncle had much to say. 
He would know all about my late life, and though 
I tried to conceal some of the privations incident 
to it, he would force me, by his searching ques¬ 
tions, to confess them. At such times, ^hen I 
had answered him, he would sigh, blame himself 
for it all, and press me anew to his heart. 

I thought I could willingly endure everything, 
again, to be thus welcomed home. He was a 
thousand times kinder than he had ever been in 
the old days, happy as they were. 

At last I asked him how he had discovered my 
retreat. He answered, 

“It was through a friend of yours, the Rev. 
Mr. N- K He had met you in-, and be¬ 

come interested in you, though without knowing, 
for a long time, your real name; for he early 
saw that you were not what you pretended to 
be. You seemed averse to confidence, however, 
and he did not press it; but, a few months since, 
when he happened to be walking with Mr. Car¬ 
rington, you passed them; and his companion 
fancied he knew you. Mr. N—-—•, however, 
told him your name, on which he said he had 
been mistaken; but afterward he spoke of your 

true story in a way to lead Mr. N-to suspect 

that you were the person Carrington suspected. 
Of this, however, he said nothing, but when he re¬ 
moved to our city early this summer, prosecuted 
inquiries, which convinced him his suspicion was 
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correct. When he had come-to this conclusion 
ho called here, thinking it his duty to acquaint us 
with your whereabouts. The information came 
providentially, for your aunt was fast failing, 
and she wished to see you, and bo reconciled, 
before she died.” 

A servant now came to announce that my aunt 
was awake, and, hearing of my arrival, desired 
to see me. 

My heart began to beat fast. I dreaded this 
interview. I'had long since forgiven my aunt; 
I even pitied her, and strove to love her; but I 
could not bring myself to feel for her that amount 
of affection which I feared I ought to entertain. 
Her cold nature had nothing that appealed to 
mine. 

But I was to see her under a different aspect, 
changed in everything except the name. 

When I entered the chamber, she was sitting 
in her bed, supported by pillows, her look eagerly 
fixed upon the door. The glassy eye; the sunken 
cheek; and the .emaciated hand showed that the 
fatal disease of our climatb, consumption, had 
marked her for his own. I was startled at the 
fearful ravages which the disorder had made. 
Indeed I should not have known her if I had 
met her elsewhere. - 

The imploring, eager look with which her eye 
met mine I shall never forget. She must have 
been changed radically for her proud spirit to 
solicit forgiveness, as it did in that glance. Her 
humility cut me to the heart, it was so deep, 
bo unexpected. Besides, I had never seen a 
death-bed but once before, and then it was my 
mother’s: this was re-called to me forcibly by 
the present scene, and melted me at once. I 
rushed forward, and fell on my knees at the bed¬ 
side, kissing the hand which my aunt held out 
to me feebly. 

“Mary,” she said, speaking with difficulty, 
“do you forgive me?” 

Forgive her! I forgot all, in that moment: I 
had nothing to forgive. Had she not, at my 
mother’s death-bed, when I was about to be left 
a solitary orphan, promised to take charge of 
me; and had she not, to the best of her judg¬ 
ment, though often in a mistaken and even 
cruel manner, endeavored to fulfil her obliga¬ 
tion? Ought I, at an hour like this, to think of 
aught but gratitude ? 

“Do not speak of the past, dear aunt?” I said. 
“You did all for the best. I was wilful—we 
did not comprehend each other—you were my 
earliest friend-•” 

I spoke with sobs and tears, kissing her thin, 
transparent hand again and*again. 

She interrupted me. 

“No, Mary,” she said, “it was I that was to 
blame. I was older than you, and should have 


known better. You were right, I now see, in 
refusing to marry Thornton; and it was cruel, 
wicked in me to sot my brother’s heart against 
you, and drive you from his house.” 

She was becoming much agitated, and tears 
were rolling from her eyes. The nurse inter¬ 
posed enjoining silence, but it was too late; a 
violent fit of coughing had been already brought 
on. I had never seen an invalid in the last 
stages of consumption, and the racking of that 
spasm shocked me inexpressibly. 

At last the coughing ceased, and she lay back 
exhausted on the pillow, Btill however holding 
my hand, which she had retained through the 
whole. Perhaps five minutes passed, during 
which she regarded me sadly, or lay with closed 
eyes. Finally she looked up and spoke again. 

“Oh! my dear niece—oh! my brother,” she 
said, “on a bed of death all the wrongs of 
our lives rise in array against us. The self- 
righteousness and cold formalism, with which we 
have cajoled our consciences, desert us amid the 
shapes and shadows of the dark valley. I have 
trusted to a broken reed. I have been strong in 
my own perfection. And now I am to enter the 
dread river, with nothing to lean upon. Oh!” 
she exclaimed, half rising, and looking wildly 
around, “what shall I do to be saved?” 

Such paroxysms as these, I was told, were not 
unfrequent. A fear of death frequently pos¬ 
sessed hel* to such a degree that it dangerously 
aggravated her disease. It is terrible to see a 
soul discovering, at the last hour, that its whole 
life has been a deceit! 

But there is hope even at the eleventh hour, 
if there is faith, , The good old bishop, a fast 
friend of our family for many years, often visited 
the bed-side of the invalid, and read to her the 
prayers of the church. He joined his own ex¬ 
hortations, too, to these consoling petitions. At 
other times, with his consent, the Rev. Mr. 

N-temporarily filled his post. Through the 

ministrations of these two, the agony of the in¬ 
valid’s mind was gradually soothed. “ No longer 
depending on Pharisaical observances, but re¬ 
lying on the mercy of heaven,” she said, “I find 
peace.” The hard, cold look, which had always 
repelled me, passed from her brow; her smile 
became sweet and child-like; and her manner, 
once so icy, gushed with affection for us all. 

She could now scarcely bear to have me out of 
her sight. She would hold igy hand for hours, 
silently watching my face, or^Hstening while I 
read to her from the cheering promises of the 
Go.spel. Or she would sink into restless slum¬ 
bers, in which my name would bo murmured 
' with many an endearing epithet. 

But whenever she saw me worn wit with 
watching, she would deny herself my society, 
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and insist on my going out for a ride or walk. 
At such, times, if I did not obey her, she felt 
hurt: so, after a single refusal, I invariably 
• went. 

On one of these occasions I found, on my re¬ 
turn from a walk, that Carrington was in the 
parlor. lie greeted me with a subdued joy. I 
was not astonished at his presence, for I had 
received several letters from him, and it was 
with my consent that he had now come. 

“I was here this morning,” he said, “but 
would not interrupt you, for I heard you Were 
with your aunt How pale you are grown,. 
Mary. And yet,” he added, “you are more 
beautiful in my eyes than ever, for your thin 
cheek comes, they tell me, from incessant watch¬ 
fulness at your aunt’s bed-side.” 

It was inexpressibly dear to me to be thus 
commended; and my eyes involuntarily thanked 
the speaker. 

We conversed for a few minutes, and then Car¬ 
rington said, 

“I will not detain you from your duty. Go, 
angel of mercy, and watch at the couch of the 
dying.” 

But, as I was about to depart, he took my ' 
hand, looked into my face, and said, 

“I have seen your uncle, Mary, and all has 
been explained. In return he has promised you 
shall be mine, with his free consent, whenever I 
can persuade you to approve.” 

I was now more eager than before to glide 
away, but he detained me still. 

“And your uncle told me,” he said, “that 
which exalts you tenfold in my estimation.” I 
blushed, fearing I had been betrayed. “Yes! 
Mary, I now know that you left your uncle’s 
house, because they wished you to marry where 
you could not love, and I bless heaven that I am 
to have such a wife. Had I but been truer to 
myself, and to you, you might perhaps have 
loved me earlier.” 

I felt relieved by these words. Some day he 
would know all the truth; but I could not tell 
him yet. 

It was about a fortnight after this that, one 

afternoon, the good bishop and Mr. N- met: 

by my aunt’s bed-side. Between these two men 
there had grown up a mutual appreciation and j 
affection, which was beautiful to behold in clergy- ] 
men of such opposite sects. As they stood there, 
by the dying woji|n, they presented a striking 
contrast, and yefixme full of harmony. The 
bishop, venerable for his great years, a living 
remnant, as it were, of an apostolic age; with 
his thin grey hair, his slightly stooping figure, 
and his countenance to which meekness and 
goodness gave a spiritual beauty indescribable! 
The other with his large frame; his blazing eye; 


the firm compression of the mouth; and that 
expression of power, which glowed in every line 
of his massive face,, yet power controlled by 
Christian faith and dedicated to holy purposes! 

I could not have known my aunt for the same 
person she had been when I first returned, much 
less for the cold, hard, unsympathizing monitor 
of my youth. Her entire nature was changed. 
For weeks she had been growing more and more 
cluld-like, until now her whole nature was dis¬ 
solved iu humility, in faith, in tenderness. 

The afternoon wore on. Toward sunset the 
invalid requested the windows to be thrown 
open: she could not get breath, she said; the 
fresh air of heaven must blow over her, or she 
should stifle. 

When the cool, delicious breeze came eddying 
into the room, blowing the white curtains about, 
and imparting its fragrance and freshness to the 
confined atmosphere, she half rose in bed, as if 
; suddenly restored to strength. 

All at once the chimes of a neighboring church 
began to ring, as they always did at the vesper 
hour. The aerial music, coming and going in 
gushes, was inexpressibly solemn, yet sweet, at 
that bed of death. The sounds struck the in¬ 
valid’s ear, but her mind had begun to wander. 

“The angels are coming down,” she whispered, 
smiling, and lifting her finger, “hush!—their 
music fills the sky—there are millions overhead.” 

She was looking up to the ceiling, with enrap¬ 
tured gaze. 

Suddenly she stretched out both her arms, as 
a child when it meets a parent. An ineffable 
smile irradiated her countenance. At that in¬ 
stant the chimes gave forth a final -peal, that 
made the whole atmosphere dizzy with harmony. 
When the burst of music was over, she fell back, 
apparently exhausted. 

There was a solemn hush for a moment: then 
the physician, who had stood watching her,-laid 
his hand upon her pulse, and shook his head. 

Mr. N-took me kindly by the hand, to lead 

me from the room. 

“Our sister is at rest,” he said. “Blessed 
are the dead who die in the Lord.” 

We buried her, at her own request, in the 
church-yard contiguous to the old Valley Farm. 
There all of our family had been laid, for many 
generations, ever since the country had been 
settled indeed. 

When the solemn services were over, I walked 
apart to the grave of my mother. The grass was 
growing thickly over it, and the head-stone was 
green with damp; but a rose-bush, which had 
been planted by it, still blossomed, and showers 
of falling leaves strewed it, making the air frag¬ 
rant around. 

But I thought less of the mortal body which 
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tad been laid there, than; of the glorified spirit i 
on high. 1 I was musing,': yet not sadly; -when I 
Mr. N-came up. 

.Heknow it was'my mother’s grave, aild he ■ 
seemed to divine my thoughts. ' 1 ' j 

“They are' happier than we,” he' said, “for ; 
their journey is over, while ours is still before 
ds. But they Bmile down on 113 from, Paradise,' 
my daughter, and bid us be of good cheer y for 
if we live'a life of duty, remembering that this 
earthly existence is but probationary, wo shall 
surely join them at last; and'when the blessed 
hour of, our departure conies, they will'be the first 
tq meet us, as we come up : out of the divrk river, 
with white garments shining and hosannas upon 
our tongues.” - , 

- I-was leaning on the arm of Carrington, who 
had come down to the funeral.' Our friend now 
took a hand of each and joined them; 

“She whom we have just Jaid at, rest,” he 
said, glancing at the newly-made grave' of my 
aunt, “had her whole life, as she told me in her' 
dying hours, perverted by a slighted affection. 
She grew hard, cruel, formal under it; she 
almost-made shipwreck of. her'soul. You, my 
children, came neari falling into a Similar error: 
pride of heart, and a false conventionalism’had 
almost separated you: oh! what misplaced lives, 
perhaps what'eternal destinies marred forever, 
you have escaped.” 

• Carrington pressed my hand fervently;, and I 
felt the tears coming into my eyes. 

’“Here, by your mother’s grave, Mary,'”'said 

Mr.-, “I pray God to bless your union. I 

believe you each feel the holiness of the tie you 
are soon to assume. Marriage is not for,time 
only, but its consequences, last to eternity. In 
a, true marriage, between hearts rightly disci¬ 
plined by faith, male and female are co-workers 
together; each strengthens the other and in¬ 
creases the mutual happiness; and life, instead 
of being a .mistake, as with too many who marry 
without proper views, becomes a glorious hymn, 
a perfect harmony, in praise of the great Giver 
of all good.” • ..v 

I looked up at Carrington. Our eyes met. 
In that look of mutual affection I felt an earnest 
that our married life would be of the kind thus 
enthusiastically described. * 

“Yes!, my children,” resumed the speaker, 
“life here is but a preparation for the one to 
come. We are, every minute of our earthly ex¬ 
istence, fitting ourselves for another world: and 
it behooves us, if we would preserve the time, to 
press forward incessantly. Progress is the law 
of heaven, as of earth. The glorified saints 
have their work to do as well as we, and they 
do it the better for having begun while in 
mortal flesh. The angels are not idle, nor have 


they been, since the morning etars first sang 
together. Every one, in heaven, presses Onward. 
The hierarchs succeed each other, as the saints 
succeed them. Abraham and Enoch, and the 
prophets of old are now, perhaps, where the 
angels once were; while the angels fill the place 
that the archangels occupied, when, looking from 
the gates of Paradise, they saw this round world 
launched, like ;a golden ball, into the abysB of 
space. Press on, therefore, my children: you 
have started rightly; and may God assist you in 
the race!” • • 

When, a few weeks later, I took the solemn 
vows 'that made me Carrington’s for life—for we 
thought that, with our 7 views of the married re¬ 
lation,- the death of my aunt need not delay the 
solemn ritual—-I still remembered this conversa¬ 
tion; nor have I to this day,-though years have 
elapsed, forgotten what was then said. ' J\ 5 y mar¬ 
riage was not as ; ' others, a scene of thoughtless 
frivolity; it was, on the contrary, the most serious, 
day of my life. Feeling that I was- undertaking 
momentous duties, I prayed that I might rightly 
fulfil them, that T might be a true helpmate in 
all things for my husband. 

•Do all my sex enter the marriage state thus? 
Oh! if they wbuld, how few would be unhappy— 
how rare would be, that now constantly increas¬ 
ing evil, divorce! 

My readers; perhaps, tire of me. In some 
things, I know, I- have been prolix; but my 
object has been to set forth, honestly and fully, 
all that could benefit others, by showing my own 
errors,'and the errors of those about me. If we 
would all do this, we might hope for amendment. 

Even .this world, sometimes, brings retribution. 
A cruel .lawhad made me a beggar in childhood, 
but the same daw, years, afterwards, raised me to 
opulence. j , 

I had 1 been married only a twelve-month, when 
Mi*. Warrene died, and my husband, as heir to 
the entail, became the proprietor of Warrene 
Hall. On this he took up' his residence on the 
family estate, the widow hhving declined to remain 
there, though my'husband offered not to inter¬ 
fere with her occufritiOn of it while she lived. 

“The law gives it to me,”he said, “but laws 
are not always right. Half the income Bhali be 
yours, or your family’s: it is the share of my 
grandfather’s estate, to which each of’his two 
sons was entitled. I surrender it as your due 
right.” ’ • ■ 

But Mrs. Warrene, though, she took the for¬ 
tune thus offered, declined to remain at the Hall; 
she preferred the city, she said. 

Prior to this, however, Julia had married an 
impoverished German count, allured by his title, - 
as he was by her supposed wealth. Her sister 
eventually ran away with her dancing-master. 
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Isabel was of that thoughtless, frivolous character 
which no mistaken alliance can long affect; but 
Julia, who had more of the elements of greatness 
in her, is evidently miserable. Whether she ever 
really loved my husband, or only admired him, 
and coveted bis position and wealth, I have never 
been able to learn. 

.1 must not forget Ellen. Poor girl, she never 
returned from her visit to the country I In the 
autumn, only a few weeks after my aunt’s death, 
I was summoned to her side, and watched her 
closing hours. The cough, to which Mr. N—-— 
alluded so feelingly, had done its work. Another 
victim of consumption was gathered to the grave. 

Mrs. Pope remained with her relations, and 
did not long survive her daughter. They lie 
side by side. 

My uncle, too, has long been gathered to his 
rest. He sleeps, near my mother, in the. old 
ancestral grave-yard. He resided with Carring¬ 
ton and me, from our marriage, till he descended, 
to the tomb, peacefully and composedly, “like a 
shock of corn fully ripe.” 

Dear uncle! he loved me, as men love only 
the child of their old age. Our separation, for 
awhile, and the conflict that accompanied it, had 
drawn us still nearer together; and he seemed 
to me, ever after, more a father than a more 
relative. 

My boy is named after him, as my daughter is 
after my mother. Aunt, parent, uncle, they all, 
I trust—the sorrows and errors of this life over 
—look down on mo from heaven. - May I meet 
them there! 

My husband and myself, meantime, endeavor 


to fulfil the duties which appertain to our station, 
and to our relations to each other, and to society; 
always remembering that life is but a scene of 
probation, and that nothing we can do, however 
slight, but strikes chords which vibrate onward 
to Eternity and upward to the throne of God. 

My husband is still a public man, believing 
that he can do more good “in the dust and heat 
of the highway,” than if set apart, like others, 

.for a more holy office. Our old friend Mr. N-- 

commends him for this. “You have the faculties 
for an active, influential life, exert them in that 
sphere, therefore,” he says. “Believe me, it is a 
common error to suppose that , the ministry , is 
the only proper place for a man of talent, who 
is a Christian.” 

And yet we are not friends to asceticism; for 
we do not think that it is true religion. To do 
good, to be happy, this is our creed; and we seek 
to reduce it to action. Formalists sometimes 
condemn us, but so did the Pharisees when the 
Saviour plucked corn on the Sabbath. 

Have I succeeded in the only purpose for which 
I began this autobiography—to show that it is 
only through the furnace of affliction, that wo 
learn to lead a truer life? My trials have taught 
mo to feel for the poor, to compassionate the 
suffering, and to tolerate the erring; for I have 
experienced, in myself, poverty, suffering, and 
sorrow. 

I feel that as God has boundless mercy for us, 
so we should have it. toward our fellows. There 
is a meaning, to be learned only by sorrow, in 
the words—“Forgive us our trespasses, as we 
forgive those who trespass against us.” 
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THE WIFE’S EEVESfGE. 


BY ELLA 


CHAPTER I. 

It was an autumn evening in l«— , ana all tiie 
beauty and fashion of New York were gathered 
within the walls of the old Park theatre, which 
is now numbered with the things that have been. 
All who were then present were full of excite¬ 
ment and expectation, and impressed with the 
idea that it was one of the most important eras in 
then* lives; and yet the very same scene has been 
enacted both before and since; the same hopes, 
disappointments, and jealousies have accompa¬ 
nied each separate time. There was the same 
blaze of light from sparkling chandeliers—the 
same eagerly-watched stage, with its brilliant 
foot-ligbts, pleasant associations, and envious 
curtain, that yet concealed the expected enjoy¬ 
ment from view-—-the same white arm leaning in 
an attitude of such careless consciousness on the 
red velvet cushions—the same flash of diamonds, 
waving of plumes, and bowing of turbaned heads 
—the same bright eyes and dazzling teeth that 
had graced a similar scene. There sits a bright 
coquette, surrounded by beaux and danglers, be¬ 
stowing a smile on one, a sally on another, and a 
nod to a third—then glancing at her own white 
arm, on which other eyes also rested, but they, 
alas! admired the diamond bracelet which clasped 
its rounded beauties, and thought of the gold, in 
solid bank-stock, which formed a glorious setting 
to the beautiful picture; and impudent-looking 
men level their opera-glasses at all whom they 
consider worthy of observation—the looked-at 
party sitting quite patient and resigned under 
their pertinacious staring. 

Scats had been engaged for this important 
evening weeks beforehand; everybody who was 
anybody put forth every effort to obtain admis¬ 
sion to this last representation of the great Eng¬ 
lish actress, prior to her departure for her native 
land. The curtain seenied an endless time in 
rising; and while some sat sullen and impatient, 
others amused tlienjselves with observations on 
those around them. Two gentlemen, who were 
seated in a box that'commanded a good view of 
the house, were earnestly engaged in conversa¬ 
tion; their glasses, meanwhile, being in active 
employment; and one appeared to be enlighten¬ 
ing the other as to the character and position 
of those who, from time to time, attracted his 
attention. 


RODMAN. 


“Who is that lovely, ethereal-looking little 
creature? A perfect representation of a Peri! 
with those golden tresses, and that sweet, inno¬ 
cent expression—I have been observing her this 
half hour. Ah! you smile—your great heiress, 
Miss Ivers, I conclude ?” 

“Not at all, my dear £ellow—you never were 
more mistaken in your life. Ella Colman is, I 
acknowledge, perfectly charming: beautiful as 
an opening rose-bud—pure-minded as an angel 
—and poor as a church mouse.” 

The opera-glass was instantly withdrawn. 

“Do tell me who that bold-looking creature is 
with the great, black eyes, and mouth that seems 
ready to express the scorn traced in her whole 
countenance? Upon my word! if she has not 
just boxed that fellow’s ears! and in no gentle 
manner, either—the termagant!” 

“That,” said his friend, with a peculiar smile, 

: “is Miss Ivers, the heiress.” 

A single look of surprise—one uttered excla¬ 
mation—and the opera-glass was again leveled 
: in that direction. And an artist, whoso name is 
: Gold, stood at his side and reflected her portrait. 

| A soft light came into her eyes, a gentle, loving 
j smile played about the coarse mouth—and the 
| deceitful painter held up an image of all that 
| was beautiful. He was a fortune-hunter—she, 

| a fortune; and in six months they were married. 

I Their attention was soon after drawn toward 
! a private box on the stage, the curtains of which 
i had hitherto concealed the inmates from their 
| view; but the drapery was now pushed aside—a 
j delicate hand, sparkling with jewels, rested on 
; the front cushion—and a beautiful woman, appa- 
! rently about twenty-five, leaned ‘forward upon 
I the seat. She was very lovely, with those high, 

1 proud features—the dark, shining hair, amid 
! which sparkled a bandeau of diamonds—and 
j those wonderful eyes, that one moment* wore the 
(expression of the startled fawn; the nest, were 
'flashing about with haughty brilliancy. The 
'instant she appeared every glass iu the house 
jseemed directed toward her; and the stranger 
\ gazed in a state of complete fascination—amusing 
! his calmer friend with his raptures, 
j “If that were but Miss Ivers!” he sighed, 
“but who, in the name of all that’s beautiful, is 
[she?” 

« “Mrs. Duncan Clavers,” was the reply, “the 
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,.*ino3t beautiful, wealthy, and miserable women in 
, New York.” 

‘“Beautiful, wealthy, and miserable /* ” ejacu- ' 
lated hia interrogator, “rather curious causes of 
misery, X should conclude.” 

Too much occupied in drinking in her beauty 
to pursue the conversation further, he sat wrapt 
in silent contemplation. The lady endured the 
gaze of the Whole assembly with the utmost 
stoicism; sin}, sat leaning her head upon one 
white hand; .that’ gleamed out like a snow-flake 
from the red velvetVpushions, and appeared occu¬ 
pied with other thoughts. Drawing forward a 
beautiful little girl ;d£-four years, she placed her 
on the seat beside her* and employed herself in 
talking to and caressing her. The child was 
dressed in a style of magnificence that corres¬ 
ponded with the mother’s attire; and jewels 
sparkled on the dimpled arms, and were linked 
about the plump, white neck. Pleased with the 
light, the splendor, and her own unusual dress, 
the child’s face was beaming with rapture; hut 
the lady started suddenly back, while her brow 
contracted as with pain—for the little girl, in 
one sweet whisper, had placed a sharp arrow in 
her heart. Those around noticed the sudden 
spasm that shook her frame, and wondered at 
it; but could those infant tones have reached 
them, they would no longer have marveled. 

“Mammal” said the child, softly, “am I in 
heaven?” 

The little girl’s innocent heart contained but 
one idea of loveliness; all that was pleasant and 
beautiful approached nearer, in her view, to the 
better land; and as she gazed around her bead 
grew dizzy, and she thought that no place save 
Paradise could be half so brilliant. The mother 
had shrunk hastily from the child, as though 
fearful of tainting her purity; and bitter wore 
the thoughts that rose within her, as she sat in 
the shaded corner, involuntarily dwelling on the 
difference between that holy place, and the one 
to which slie had brought her innocent child. 

But other reflections came and curved the beau¬ 
tiful lip with a smile of contempt; she glanced 
for an instant toward the opposite bos, and as 
she observed the entrance of a gentleman, she 
resumed her former position—apparently wrapt 
up in the little girl. Many gazed with interest 
on that strange picture in a play-house: a young 
and beautiful woman seated alone with her child, 
and apparently unconscious of the tribute offered 
to her loveliness. It seemed as though she had 
fallen, unharmed, into the ‘ midst of folly and 
wickedness, secure in the protection of the angel 
at her side. 

The curtain at length rose up amid thunders 
of applause; and the queen of the night appeared 
more beautiful than ever. The play was “The 


Stranger;” and while all were warmed into enthu¬ 
siasm, or melted to tears by the representation, 
Mrs. Ciavers sat motionless as a marble statue. 
The cheek flushed and paled alternately, hut not 
a tear came into the beautiful eyes; she did not 
move her position, hut sat with one hand uncon¬ 
sciously grasping the cushion before her. She 
leaned forward in an attitude of the most absorbed 
attention. 

“With eyes upraised, and lips apart, 

Dike monuments of Grecian art.” 

The fair hand quivered, ns though with sup¬ 
pressed emotion; and her eyes seemed riveted 
upon the stage by a strange fascination. 

Suddenly her head drooped—the bright color 
left her cheek—and sinking hack upon the 
cushions, she fainted. Her position had been 
too conspicuous not to have attracted the atten¬ 
tion of the whole assembly; and as she sank 
languidly hack, several started from their seats 
and rushed to her assistance. There was now 
a pause between the acts; the star had for the 
present retired, and the beautiful Mrs. Ciavers 
became the object of undivided attention. 

But the gentleman whose entrance had roused 
her from her revery hastily entered the box, and 
pushing the others aside with the air of one who 
had a superior right, he soon revived his insen¬ 
sible wife with a glass of water which had been 
immediately procured. Mr. Ciavers had the 
greatest possible dread of making a scene; as 
soon, therefore, as the lady opened her drooping 
eyes he asked her questions, in a tone evidently 
meant to he answered in the affirmative as to 
whether her fainting had not been caused by 
the heat, the excitement, &c. She languidly 
assented; and the crowd who had gathered 
around returned to their seats quite satisfied; 
and Mrs. Ciavers having expressed her intention 
of remaining till the end of the representation, 
her husband seated himself beside her, and ap¬ 
peared to watch her every motion. 

None had been more favored in their offers of 
assistance than the two friends; both simulta¬ 
neously rushed from their seats—and when they 
again returned to their old position, the informant 
was immediately assailed with a host of questions, 

“Well,” he replied, “as to the first inquiry: 
‘who was the rather mature, extremely stiff, and 
very disagreeable-looking gentleman who pushed 
us aside with such a dignified air,’ I answer that 
he is the lady’s husband.” 

11 Her husband /” ejaculated the other,- “I 
thought he might be her father /” 

“No,” returned his companion, calmly,’ “you 
thought no such thing. You mean that he is 
, old enough to he, hut the looks with which he 
: regarded her were anything but fatherly. His 
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lordahip was in a towering passion; she had 
created { a scene,’ and no act can be more inex¬ 
cusable in his eyes. As to why she married 
him, that must remain a mystery—I can discover 
nothing to account for it. lie is immensely rich, 
to be sure, but so she expeeted to be at the time 
she married hirp. He married her for her money 
—of that there can be no manner of doubt; and 
when he found that a brother had inherited the 
whole, beyond a paltry thousand a year, all of 
which he scrupulously gives her, his disappoint¬ 
ment showed itself in a settled indifference. She 
is the most splendidly dressed woman in New 
York; the contents of her jewel-box are said to 
be inexhaustible; and yet there is a queer story 
afloat about her always being scant of money. 
She has all that money can procure, and yet she 
is often in want of a fe,w dollars. I have often 
heard of her borrowing various sums; and her 
carriage has even been seen at the door of a shirt 
warehouse, while a footman handed in a large 
bundle, which was received by a lady deeply 
veiled. There is a mystery under the whole 
affair; Duncan Clavers has the reputation of 
being a mean man, and yet look at his wife’s 
dress, and the child’s! Whether she ever really 
loved him I do not know; it seems almost impos¬ 
sible when you consider the difference in their 
ages, and yet for what else could she have mar¬ 
ried him? They have a separate carriage, a 
separate box at the theatre, a separate interest 
in everything; the only link between them is 
that little girl, their only child, except that he 
constantly reminds her of bearing his name—at 
the same time expressing a hope that she will 
never so far forget herself as to commit any act 
derogatory to its dignity. Partly, perhaps, to 
spite him—partly to gratify her own feelings, she 
has formed a great intimacy with the talented 
actress who to-night takes her leave of us. She 
has no intimate friends; Americans, you know, 
do not regard actresses in the flattering light 
in which they are viewed in the old country; 
talented or not, the fact of their being actresses 
calls forth very aristocratic notions on the part of 
their patrons here; and although.willing enough 
to. be amused by them, and pay for that amuse¬ 
ment, they shrink back behind the entrenchment 
of their pride and dignity at the very idea of 
making companions of them. Mrs, Duncan Cla¬ 
vers is an independent, bravo woman. Shielding 
herself with the consciousness of her own posi¬ 
tion and importance, she has ventured to break 
through all these established forms, and select as 
her bosom friend an English actress—one whose 
nightly business it is to amuse other people. 
This has not operated favorably on her popu¬ 
larity; she is admired, envied, and rather shunned 
by those to whom she is known as the beautiful 


Mrs. Clavers, the chere amie of Mrs.-Her 1 . 

husband, of course, does not like this; it inter¬ 
feres most sadly with his pride, but bo cannot 
prevent it; and he has no right to complain, for 
he sets her the example himself. v He is quite as 
ardent an admirer of actresses as-his wife; and 
almost every night; when there is not anything 
absolutely humdrum, you see the two occupying 
the self-same seats they had at first. But my 
throat feels quite husky now with so much talk¬ 
ing, and there goes the curtain.” 

The representation was drawing to a close; 
the actress was more charming than she had ever 
been before; and while she cried most beautifully 
with the help of onions concealed in her hand¬ 
kerchief, real tears of unaffected sympathy were 
rolling down the cheeks of her audience at this 
tale of ideal woe. The stage was covered with 
a carpet of flowers—bouquets came flying from 
all quarters of the house—and as the fictitious 
Mrs. Haller stood for a moment just below the 
Clavers’ box, the little girl leaned forward and 
dropped a splendid wreath with such graceful 
effect that it fell directly on the head of the 
actress. The father did not appear to relish this 
display, and drew the child back, hut not before 
the aot had been accomplished; and the thunders 
of applause that followed were partly bestowed 
on the little cherub, whose bright face had been 
seen for a moment like a fairy amid the flowers. 

It was concluded; the actress had advanced to 
the foot-lights, courtesied her adieus, made a 
short speech expressive of her gratitude and 
sorrow at leaving them—and the curtain fell 
amid acclamations that shook the whole house. 

Duncan Clavers, with an air of the greatest 
deference, arranged his wife’s white cashmere 
cloak—at the same time whispering to her not 
to make a fool of herself again, as he saw her 
trembling, and her cheek turn pale; and leading 
the now weary child, they left the box together. 
Mrs. Clavers, despite his opposition, would insist 
upon bidding her friend a private farewell; and 
was proceeding to the dressing-room with the 
child, but her husband, taking the little girl in 
his arms, said sternly— 

“Leave the child with me. We will await 
your return here.” 

A sudden shudder came over her, and she 
leaned against the pillar for support. With 
trembling steps she proceeded at length to the 
actress’ apartment, and entered the room in a 
state of hysterical agitation. 

She never returned. 

Duncan Clavers stood with the sleeping child 
in his arms, and waited in vain for the interview 
to be ended. At last, weary and angry, he went 
behind the stage to seek his wife. The men 
were putting out the lights—the rooms were in 
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ft state of disorder, and quite deserted. He sat 
down for a few moments, quiet and composed; 
as he glanced about, his eye fell upon, a note 
directed to himself—it was in his wife’s hand¬ 
writing—and securing it in one of his pockets, 
he bore his daughter to the carriage, and re¬ 
turned to his deserted home.- 


CHAPTER II* 

We must now glance hack through many years; 
from the meridian of life to innocent boyhood—a 
long and weary travel* It is a cold, snapping 
winter’s evening, and our destination is that snug- 
looking farm-house, that in summer seems to 
have fallen so sweetly asleep among the shady 
trees that surround it. The sitting-room is the 
very picture of neatness and comfort; the striped 
carpet on the floor is all of home-manufacture— 
the brass candlesticks are as bright ns hands 
can make, them—the roaring logs in the huge 
fire-place send forth bright clouds of flame; and 
around the plain, baize-covered table are gathered 
happy faces, that would laugh merrily if you told 
them of damask curtains, and rose-wood chairs, 
and marble tables, and pier-glasses. The only 
article for the gratification of vanity is the little, 
mahogany-framed glass that hangs between the 
windows, decorated with Christmas greens; they 
make their mirrors of each other’s eyes, which 
reflect only kindness. 

Just before the fire sits the farmer; his boots 
pulled off, his feet resting on the mantel—deeply 
absorbed in the amusing occupation of twirling 
his thumbs. His hair is quite grey; and so is his 
wife’s, the mild-looking woman who is pieceing 
carpet-rags with an air of the most active in¬ 
dustry, The fair-haired girl, who sits there knit¬ 
ting, while she from time to time exchanges a 
smile with the young student at his books, is 
their daughter—the child of their old age—the 
left of many taken; and the love with which they 
regard her is tempered with fear, as they gaze 
on her fragile appearance, lest she too should go 
and leave them desolate. 

The dark-haired boy at his studies is hand¬ 
some, and manly-looking, and yet somehow or 
other, his is a face which you do not like; there 
is something peculiar in it—an expression not 
met with at his age. Look again.—have you 
not seen him before? Surely it is not Duncan 
Clavcrs! The very same; you saw him last 
when time had taken away those rounded lines, 
and brought out into stronger relief the expres¬ 
sion which is there faintly shadowed forth. Yes, 
that is Duncan Clavcrs, the orphan hoy who has 
his own. way to carve out in the world. He has 
one rich relation, who is willing to set him 
agoing; if he succeeds, the rich relation will 
reward him with his smiles and approval—if -he 


falls, lie will push him down still lower. Young 
as he is, there is a firm resolution embedded in 
his mind; he will succeed—he will become a rich 
man—he will raise his name from its obscurity. 
He is now preparing for college; and if daily and 
nightly toil, if a firm concentration of mind upon 
the one point in view can bring success, he is 
sure to have it. 

The IVincots, good, hospitable people! have 
taken him in at a marvelously low board; they 
have no son of their own, so they care for him 
as tenderly as though he bore to them that rela¬ 
tion; they are as proud of his talents, as muck 
elated with liis success, and depressed at his dis¬ 
appointments. Aunie Wiueot regards him as a 
combination of all the talents, virtues and charms 
ever separately bestowed on erring human mor¬ 
tals; and he considers her a quiet little girl, with 
a sweet face, and sunny temper, who will make 
him a nice wife some of these days—if he has 
time to think of such things. 

The old pair are watching them to-night with 
very much the same thoughts; it is the first time 
they ever entertained the idea, and as the hus¬ 
band glances from them to his wife she perceives 
how his thoughts are employed. They both felt 
very happy; it was what they should desire of 
all things—and they fell into a revery on the 
future. Of course they were too young yet—it 
would not be for many years; but they concluded 
that Annie must still live at home, and Duncan 
could go to the city every day, and return to the 
farm-house at night. And so the good, simple 
people sat and dreamed; they did not think of 
gold coming between them and their happiness; 
they supposed that Duncan would become rich 
and great, and yet remain the same as ever. 

Often in after years that humble room, with 
its loving faces, and glowing warmth, rose up 
before the man of the world; but never so vividly 
as he remembered it on this particular evening. 

Annie left her knitting and glided around to 
her mother; then she approached Duncan, and 
twining her arm about his neck, she glanced into 
his face with a sweet, winning smile, and begged 
him to lay aside his tiresome books. He pleaded 
the length of his tasks; but deliberately closing 
the volumes, she took them up and carried them 
into the entry. Resolving to make up the lost 
time when the others were buried in slumber, he 
suffered her to do as she pleased with them; and 
seeing him thus emerge from his clouds, the far¬ 
mer turned around from the fire, Mrs. Wincot 
put aside her carpet-rags, and all entered into an 
animated conversation. Some of Annie’s dough¬ 
nuts, and one of Mrs. IVincot’s famous mince-pies 
rapidly disappeared; and at last the time came 
for retiring. 

All departed for bed except the young student, 
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•whose candle was burning far past midnight, as he 
persevcringly applied himself to the dry volumes 
before him. 

Years passed. Duncan Clavers entered college; 
he had told Annie of his love—she had blushingly 
confessed hers; and the farmer and his wife were 
well pleased at the prospect of seeing their two 
children united. 

Annie wore a ring on one of her slender fingers 
which was never taken off; and a lock of her 
bright hair rested against the heart of Duncan 
Clavers. She had the ring—he still treasured 
her keepsake; what need then had her silly little 
heart to imagine that there was less love in his 
letters, in his tone than formerly? She could not 
understand the employments that were pressing 
around him; some of these days he would think 
only of her—what right then had she to com¬ 
plain? Nevertheless, in the solitude of her own 
little room she often wept bitter tears; his letters 
were cold—his tone she might forget, or imagine 
warm as formerly, but there lay the words before 
her—she could not mistake them, and they cost 
her hours of bitter regret and dark foreboding. 

Duncan Clavers came now and then to the scene 
of his school-boy days; old Mr. and Mrs. Wincot 
were as kind as ever, and Annie looked as sweet, 
if not as smiling, as formerly, and when there his 
heart yearned toward them all. But he went 
back to college; he saw his rich relation, and 
told him of his love; the two were a long time 
together in the stately library—and when they 
came forth, Duncan Clavers’ face was as pale as 
death, but it was firm. "Which would he sacrifice; 
his love or his ambition? Gold added another 
triumph to its already countless lists; and that 
very evening ho wrote a letter to Annie which he 
knew would be her death-blow, and yet his hand 
scarcely trembled. 

It was placed in her hands; when she had read 
it twice to be sure of its contents, she spoke not, 
but glided up to her room and sank upon the 
couch. She lay there a few weeks; and then her 
pure spirit winged its way to its eternal abode. 

The heavy tramp of men upon the stairs, as 
they carried down the coffin and placed it in the 
best parlor, grated harshly on the ears of the two 
desolate old people; there was a crowd of friends 
in the little room—an impassioned prayer by the 
aged minister—a last look at the cold, still fea¬ 
tures of the loved one—and all was over. 

They never reproached him, either with tTieir 
presence or by note; they knew that it would 
have no good influence, and so they brooded 
over their sorrow in silence. And yet a figure 
often rose up accusingly before him; sometimes 
at twilight, when he sat and mused alone— 
sometimes in the still midnight hour; and as 
he droye home alone on that autumn night, 


his heart whispered, ft Annie! thou art now 
avenged.” 

His rich relation died; and true to the agree¬ 
ment entered into between them on that night 
in the library, he left his fortune to Duncan 
Clavers; who now found himself, while still in 
his yogth, almost at the summit of all lie had 
ever dared to aspire to. But with his wealth 
increased his wishes—he was not yet satisfied; 
his grasping soul sought greater riches; and lie 
invested his money in various speculations. A 
singular fortune attended every effort; his ships 
were never wrecked by disastrous winds; he 
never met with dishonest agents; all his mer¬ 
chandize came safe to hand; and his wealth mul¬ 
tiplied almost beyond calculation. His youth had 
passed in mercenary projects, and the autumn of 
life was drawing on apace. lie had never mar¬ 
ried; many beautiful eyes had darted bright 
glances at the wealthy bachelor—many ruby lips 
bad wreathed with smiles at his approach—but 
still he remained single. Had the truth been 
told, they could hardly have credited it: that the 
Croesus of the community would ever make his 
marriage a matter of traffic—that he could hot 
entertain such views but with the certainty of 
gain; yet so it was. He grew harder and harder, 
an.d colder and colder; and all good impulses 
seemed choked up forever. 


CHAPTER III. 

"We must now present the man of gold in his 
seeond love—if such it can be called. He was very 
handsome, very gentlemanly, and very agreeable; 
his thin lips, perhaps, expressed too much the 1 
habit of calculation—but he bore his age well, 
and nature had given him features that made him 
look far more noble-minded than he really was. 

Minna Clarke was a beautiful creature. Accus¬ 
tomed from childhood to have every look gratified 
—brought up in the midst of wealth and luxury 
—and quite spoilt by her father and brother, who 
almost idolized the motherless girl, she became 
capricious, and could only be satisfied with some¬ 
thing out of the common way. Lovers she had 
in plenty;- the attentions of these she ascribed to 
their proper, source—her father’s wealth—and 
' gave each successive applicant a summary dis¬ 
missal. 

At length she met with Duncan Clavers. His 
style interested her; he was no longer young, but 
he was fine-looking,iind dignified; his appearance 
' was very that of the butterflies by 

| whom.fiji^^a-ihiiKerto been assailed; and when 
; he, 8 pqk^^df^''of-love, and assumed the humble 
!■ posi^^^^^uitbr, her vanity was more .flattered 
: th'ever been by the attentions of any 
; ofhe&wajtxir. His own wealth prevented him 
! frdrnrbefeking her for her money—Mrs. Duncan 
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Clavers sounded, well-—slic supposed she must? 
one day marry somebody, and why not him? \ 
Then again his age, instead of being an obstacle, > 
was quite an advantage; lie-would bo proud of > 
her youth and beauty, and anxious to display it \ 
everywhere—in place of a humdrum husband, j 
she would have a devoted escort. \ 

Mr. Clarke, however, was very much surprised \ 
by the proposals of Duncan Clavers; be could \ 
scarcely believe that his petted, fastidious daugh- j 
ter had placed her affections on a man old enough \ 
to be her father; of course money could be no i 
object to 1her; and Minna received a summons to \ 
his presence in order to explain the mystery, j 

“Minna,” said the father, “do you really love 
Mr. Clavers ?” j 

“Yes, papa,” replied his daughter, with a 
charming frankness. \ 

“But consider the difference in your age,” he 
remonstrated, “He will he au old man when 
you are still a young woman.” 

“Very true, papa,” she replied, with a merry 
smile, “but it is better, you know, to be au old 
man's darling than a young man’s slave.” 

Mr. Clarke shook his head—he scarcely knew 
wlmt to make of it; but concluding that her 
wishes were most important in such a case, he 
continued— 

“Well, Minna, this is a curious affair—-very. 
Shall I write an assent to Mr. Clavers?” 

“If you please, papa,” and she glided from the 
room. 

She became the wife of Duncan Clavers; and I 
for a short time her fancies were realized. He ! 
was flattered by the love with which she evidently ! 
regarded him, proud of her loveliness, and held J 
somewhat in awe by the expected wealth which j 
would one day be hers. He was the most do- i 
voted of husbands; and Mr. Clarke saw with sur- i 
prise that his Minna was, if possible, more merry ' 
and happier than ever. 

A short time after the birth of their child her 
father died; and. Duncan Clavers attended the 
funeral with a demeanor of the most perfect pro-: 
priety. The silver-ornamented coffin had been 
borne to the family vault; the undertaker’s men 
cleared the hall of their implements; and a party 
assembled in the library to hear the will read. 

It was long and tedious; but Duncan Clavers 
at length comprehended that the whole property 
descended to the son, with the exception of a 
paitry thousand a year! There was one passage 
relating to his daughter, in which lie spoke of 
her being so well provided for, that he had con¬ 
cluded to keep the estate in the family. 

Minna cared nothing about it; rejoicing in her 
brother’s good fortune, she quite approved her 
father’s last wishes, and supposed that her hus¬ 
band’s sentiments were the same; but it was not 


long before she became aware of his real feelings. 
The devoted lover quickly sank into the indif¬ 
ferent husband; her freedom was destroyed, her 
every motion watched, and at first she could 
scarcely believe that this was the effect of his 
disappointment. She had then met with the 
fate she most dreaded: he had'married her for 
her money! She had really loved him; but this 
soon gave place to anger when she found that he 
did not consider her beauty and attractions a 
sufficient balance for his paltry gold. From the 
very depths of her heart she hated him; she saw- 
through his character at last; saw the meanness, 
and duplicity, and selfishness which he had so 
carefully concealed; and wept bitterly over her 
unfortunate marriage. But tears came too late 
—her fate was irrevocably settled; and slic found 
herself chained to a man whom she despised and 
loathed. 

Duncan Clavers was a mean man; with a pro¬ 
perty whoso income alone would have been quite 
a fortune, he was yet as watchful in trifles as 
though just beginning the world. He was ambi¬ 
tious, though, of people’s esteem; he preferred 
keeping his meanness to himself; and none who 
saw his wife’s splendid dress could imagine that 
she ever felt the want of money. But he meant 
that she should, as a punishment for his being so 
deceived; he suspected now that she had married 
him for his wealth—that the disposition of her 
father’s property had been a privy agreement, 
to which she was accessary; and he determined 
that she should not profit much by it. The thou¬ 
sand a year which had been left her he gave her, 
to bo sure, but it was expended for her; costly 
things, for which she did not care, were con¬ 
stantly purchased, while trifles, not half the 
amount, were denied. She had no purse sepa¬ 
rate from her husband’s; she was obliged to go 
to him for everything; and the angry blood often 
mounted to her very brow as he demanded an 
account of how every dollar was to be spent. 
Unknown to him, she procured work from shops; 
and sat toiling as diligently as the poorest seam¬ 
stress, rather than suffer this galling bondage. 

But he was a torment to her in every way; he 
interfered with the child, disarranged all her 
plans, and sought to win its entire love. The 
little thing, quite unconscious that she was an 
object of jealousy, prattled-sweetly to both; but 
her beautiful mamma was almost adored—and 
the father saw, with dark and angry feelings, 
that in any trifling question of supremacy the 
mother was always preferred. 

They had now been married five years; Mrs. 
Duncan Clavers was even more beautiful than 
Minna Clarke had been; she had wealth, beauty, 
and admiration—and yet she was miserable. Her 
indignation at being thus considered, worthless 
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and unattractive without her expected fortune— 
slighted by the man on whom she had bestowed 
the warmth and .frankness of a first love —gave 
birth to an intense desire for revenge; a resolu¬ 
tion to pay back all the scorn, and contempt, and 
Indignity which had been heaped upon her. She 
had few friends; the heartless devotees of fashion 
who bowed to the husband’s wealth suited her 
not; and yet she must have excitement—she 
could not live without something to destroy the 
constant remembrance of her injuries—and she 
became a regular attendant at the theatre. Almost 
every night that beautiful face looked forth from 
the curtains of a stage-box; and she became in¬ 
terested in the ideal scenes that were represented 
before her. 

She met the actress, Mrs.-, at the house 

of an acquaintance; she admired her talents, her 
invincible spirit, and agreeable manners; and in 
a short time they were firm friends. She could 
no longer keep her troubles to her own bosom; 
she wanted sympathy, advice; and her actress 
friend became her confidant. Her story was re¬ 
ceived with the greatest indignation; from time 
to time various hints were thrown out; and at 
length the wife resolved to leave her husband 

and her home. Mrs.-knew that with her 

youth, beauty, and distinguished appearance she 
must succeed upon the stage; she wished to 
have the pleasure of bringing out a star-—in 
addition to feeling a strong sympathy for the 
beautiful young creature; and the plan had been 
so long talked over between them that it now 
appeared quite reasonable. 

What did Mrs. Clavers care for public opinion? 
She had not a friend she regretted to leave, or 
whose feeling she valued in the least; it would 
wound her husband in the tenderest point—by 
exposing him to public comment and conjectures, 
she would take a deep and lasting revenge. Nor 
was this all; he idolized the child, and she could 
not live without it; it was her intention to take 
the little girl with her, and for this purpose she 
had brought her to the theatre on the night of 
her flight; he would not, perhaps, care for her 
departure, except as it exposed him to ridicule— 
but to leave him entirely desolate would indeed 
be a triumph. This it was winch had blanched 
her cheek, and caused her to lean heavily against 
the pillar; she saw that she most leave her child 
behind; and she appeared before her friend almost 
irresolute. 

“Gome,” said Mrs.- } as she stood muffled 

in her wrapper, “I have been waiting for you. 
To-morrow, you know, carries you far beyond 
these hateful shores.” 

“I cannot, cannot go!” sobbed her trembling 
companion, “my child!—my child!” 

The actress comprehended in a moment the 


i state of the ease; and drawing Minna further 
! inside the room, she said, in a low tone— 

I “Listen to me—and I can tell you something 
I that will, perhaps, comfort you. It is for the 
| child’s good that your plans have been thus dis¬ 
arranged ; she can be far better attended to under 
her father’s protection, and lead a much happier 
life than were she to accompany you about from 
place to place. lie idolizes her, so that there is 
no fear of her not being tenderly treated; and 
besides, reflect what a much deeper wound you 
inflict upon the man by taking ber from him at 
some future time, when he has educated and 
watched over her from childhood to girlhood. 
When your fame is fairly established, as it will, 
it must be, when you have a home, and wealth toy 
support her, you can lure her from her father—-* 1 ' 
teach her to supply your place in the admiration 
of the public—and his punishment will be com¬ 
plete.” 

Mrs. Clavers was at length persuaded by the 
eloquence of her friend; and although her tears 
flowed thick and fast for the child whom she 
might never again behold, she suffered herself to 
be led to the carriage. The next day they left the 
shores of America; and after a short and plea¬ 
sant passage the white cliffs of Albion gleamed 
upon their view. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Luxe an Clavers laid his sleeping child in her 
little crib, kissed her blooming cheek, and lin¬ 
gered as though loath to leave ber. Dark, angry 
and tumultuous were his feelings, as he reflected 
that the mother of that child had brought down 
shame and censure on its innocent head—had ex¬ 
posed him to scorn and revilings—had forfeited 
her own good name in public estimation. A sud¬ 
den movement reminded him of the letter; he 
drew it forth; andjjread with an expression of 
contempt. , 

“Your own shameful and**unmanly conduct 
has driven meC'-from a home which I no longer 
regard as mine-. You married the. heiress, and the 
portionless wife was soon made to feel that she 
had no right to the love which r had been bestowed 
upon her rival. I can .c?c?n read your feelings 
at this moment; you db'iiot regret your wife’s 
absence—you are trembling lest your cherished 
honor should suffer! Make yourself quite easy 
on that point—little as;ybu; deserve the comfort; 
for my own sake I shall strictly preserve the good 
name which has never yet been tarnished. The 
companion of my flight is a woman; I have gone 
off with no solicitous lover—although could I so 
far forget what was due' to myself, your conduct 
has been sufficient to drive me to it.” 

Duncan Clavers read this epistle to the end; a 
peculiar smile curled his lip as he proceeded, and 
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■when he had finished it, he calmly tore it into 
fragments and laid them on the fire. He did not 
believe one word of it. He was convinced that 
his wife had married him for his wealth; and that 
she had since become fascinated by the attrac¬ 
tions of some younger lover. The actress had 
been a party to the elopement, and the pair had 
probably fled to England to elude pursuit. 

All that night he sat up—keeping a lonely 
vigil in his library. Pictures of his early days, 
the face of Annie Wincot, and the purity of his 
early love rose up before him. His hands were 
clenched, his face deeply marked with conflicting 
passions, and his whole frame shook with violent 
emotion. The morning rays still found him 
there; a servant would enter in a few moments 
to (lust the furniture; and. shrinking from the 
eyes of prying curiosity, he went softly up to his 
apartment and threw himself on the couch. 

The world soon knew the flight of the beautiful 
Mrs. Clavers. Some loudly blamed her proceed¬ 
ings, and sided with the husband; while others 
declared that she was quite right in leaving him 
if he did not treat her well—they only wondered 
who she could have gone off with, as nobody was 
missed. But Duncan Clavers was determined to 
put down public surmises; he did not seclude him¬ 
self from people’s gaze—he appeared the same 
as before, and allowed no change to be visible. 
He was still important and influential; liis wife’s 
desertion had not affected his property; and the 
circle of his adherents continued unbroken. 

But his daughter? That was the trouble; in 
that place the mortification was most keenly felt; 
and he determined to seclude her entirely, at least 
till the report should have worn itself out—and 
not suffer her spirit to be crushed by the taunts 
leveled at her in consequence of her mother’s 
misconduct. Nothing that money could procure 
was denied her; the nursery was filled with rare 
and expensive toys: but she had no playmate- 
no companions except licr father and nurse; and 
so she grew up a beautiful, graceful child, igno¬ 
rant of the bright world from which she was ex¬ 
cluded. She was ten years old before Duncan 
Clavers thought of sending her from him. The 
pain of parting, however, was balanced by the 
advantages she would derive; and for the first 
time in her life, the little Minna found herself 
the inmate of a boarding-school many miles from 
home, and surrounded by none but strange faces. 

Before long, though, tones and words of kind¬ 
ness greeted her as of old. The daughter of Dun¬ 
can Clavers became the idol of the community; 
the rich contents of her trunks afforded an end¬ 
less subject of wonder and admiration to her 
companions—her inexhaustible fund of pocket- 
money often procured them more substantial 
pleasure—and her beauty was the envy and 


ornament of the school. Cross teachers were 
lenient toward her, mild ones more indulgent, 
and the motherless child was surrounded by an 
atmosphere of kindness. 

It was her seventeenth birthday. The day be¬ 
fore she had returned to her father. He received 
his child with proud affection, and gazed admir¬ 
ingly on the beautiful face. Now and then, 
however, as some expression shot across it, he 
would almost see his wife, again, before him; 
and Minna often wondered at the strange cold¬ 
ness with which he then repulsed her. He was 
capricious in his kindness, but still she loved 
him; her toilet-table had that day been covered 
with costly gifts of every description, and every 
wish was gratified. 

No brilliant assembly had celebrated her birth¬ 
day—he did not wish to present her yet to the 
world; and the two now sat alone together in. 
the lofty parlors. The mufflers which had con¬ 
cealed the splendid curtains since the wife’s de¬ 
sertion were now removed—the covers had been 
taken off the furniture—and the rooms once more 
presented an appearance of being inhabited. He 
had never spoken to her about her mother; those 
in the house had been forbidden to mention the 
subject, and Minna supposed that her mother 
had died in her infancy. But he felt that she 
must now hear the truth from his lips, before 
mingling with those who would poison her peace 
with their malicious inuendoes. 

They had been silent for some time; Minna 
sat in an attitude of thoughtful repose, and he 
had been considering how to introduce the odious 
subject. 

“Minna,” said lie, at length. “Do you ever 
think of your mother?” 

“Sometimes,”replied the daughter, sadly. “I 
think how delightful it must be to have a mother. 
Oil! how I wish she had not died!” 

“Would that she had died!” muttered Duncan 
Clavers between his clenched teeth; but Minna 
did not hear this, and he added, quietly: “she is 
not dead—that is, not that I have heard of.” 

“ Jfot dead!” she exclaimed, springing to his 
side, “oh, dear papa! tell me where she is, that 
I may go to her this instant!” 

“Silly girl!” was his stern reply, “which is 
the sadder, think you, to have the memory of a 
pure-hearted mother, who died in her youth and 
loveliness—or know that one lives, a violator of 
her marriage vows, a deserter of her helpless 
child, a disgrace even to herself? The very 
fact of her being alive, an alien from her husband 
and child, might have told you the sad truth.” 

Minna trembled; and covering her face with 
her small. hands, she listened in breathless 
silence. 

“You are now old enough,” he continued, “to 
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be made acquainted with the story which I have 
hitherto carefully kept from you. I would not 
have your childhood blighted by the knowledge 
of your mother’s disgrace; but the time has now 
como, Minna, when others will whisper the tale 
in your ear, even should I conceal it. Tour 
mother!” said he, bitterly. “ Yes, you have need 
to be proud of her! She deceived me before 
marriage—she has deceived me since. Abusing 
my trusting kindness, she abandoned her home 
and fled with some lover, probably across the 
sea; I have never seen nor heard from her since. 
To-night, Minna, is the anniversary of her elope¬ 
ment; it weighs heavily upon me, for it has 
been a slur upon my honor—it will be visited 
upon her innocent child. May curses rest upon 
her and her worthless paramour !” 

“Father, dearest father!” pleaded the daugh¬ 
ter, while the large tears fell upon her cheek, 
“ do not, do not speak so! I knoxv that she is 
innocent! My own, my beautiful mother! whom 
I have thought of, and loved from childhood, as 
one too pure for earth. Perhaps she was carried 
off against her will—perhaps ” 

“Silence!” interrupted her father, angrily, 
“have you no more sense, girl, than to invent 
these ridiculous fancies? You do not know her 
as I did. She left me, I say, of her own free 
will—mademyname a by-word with the crowd!” 

Minna dared not utter another word in her 
mother’s defence; his angry vehemence fright¬ 
ened her, and she could only sit and weep in 
sorrow for that mother’s disgrace. 

“Was she not very beautiful?” she asked, at 
length. 

“Beautiful! yes, it was her cursed beauty that 
has brought me to this! A valuable possession, 
truly! Do not look that way, Minna; you remind 
me of her , and then I hate you! Come into the 
library,” he continued, “and feast your eyes with 
her deceitful beauty.” 

Minna followed with a faltering step; and 
Duncan Clavera, approaching the hook-case, un¬ 
locked a small drawer, and took from thence a 
closed bos. He had never opened it since that 
night, and now handed it to his daughter, saying: 

“Look upon it, if you will-—-but do not show 
me her treacherous features!” 

Minna’s trembling hands could scarcely un¬ 
fasten the case; but at length the beautiful face 
beamed upon her, and her eyes filled with tears 
as she gazed sadly upon it. Oh, it was very beau¬ 
tiful! It had been taken just after the birth of 
Minna; and the large dark eyes had a dreamy 
languor, as they looked lovingly upon the gazer 
—the complexion was like the lily, with a faint 
tinge of color in the delicate cheek—and the 
lips of a rose-bud hue. Minna stood and gazed 
upon it; and sweet, dreamy thoughts came gliding 


into her soul; she pressed her lips reverently 
upon the angel-face, and' her father, taking the 
case from her hand, shut it quickly from her 
view. 

They returned to the parlor, each occupied 
with different thoughts; his were bitter—while 
her’s were only sad. That night the petted 
heiress retired to rest with her first sorrow upon 
her heart; knowledge is often hitter indeed, and 
she lay awake upon her sleepless couch, ponder¬ 
ing over the probable fate of her beautiful 
mother. She could not believe her guilty—those 
pure eyes could express nought but what was 
lovely; and she fell asleep at length as she mur¬ 
mured, “mother! beautiful, unfortunate mother! 
Will you ever return to your child?” 


CHAPTER V. 

The year again came round; and it was Minna 
Clavers’ eighteenth birthday. That beautiful face 
was even more lovely, with its sweet, bewitching 
expression; and the figure was almost fairy-like 
in its proportions. Again, costly gifts were scat¬ 
tered around her apartment, and sparkling gems 
were clasped upon neck and arms; but her mind 
was filled with the last birthday’s disclosures. It 
had saddened her youthful spirits, and left a 
weight upon her heart; and listlessly she passed 
from one enjoyment to another. 

- The father proposed that they should pass the 
evening at the theatre. Duncan Clavers had 
never once entered it since that autumn evening 
fourteen years before; they had then gone to 
witness the last representation of an English 
actress—they now went to welcome the appear¬ 
ance' of one. The papers were filled with the 
praises of the beautiful Mrs. Walton; her talents, 
her loveliness, and interesting appearance; and 
every one crowded to witness her first appear¬ 
ance. But Minna listlessly ran her eyes over 
these panegyrics; and yielding to, rather than, 
seconding liei* father’s proposal, the heiress step¬ 
ped languidly into the softly cushioned carriage, 
without one expectation of pleasure or enjoy¬ 
ment. Duncan Clavers folded the eachmere 
shawl carefully about his daughter’s shoulders, 
and seemed to be fearful lest a breath of air 
should blow too freely upon her. 

The carriage soon drew up at the door of the 
theatre; and as the light from the lamps fell 
upon the beautiful face, and rich dress of Minna, 
many pressed forward to gaze upon her. But 
another carriage had drawn up at the sam - 
time; and as if recognizing something familiar, 
the solitary occupant bent eagerly forward, and 
scanned, with a rapid, examining gaze, the faces 
of Duncan Clavers and his daughter. As long 
as they remained in sight, these beautiful eyes 
were fixed mournfully upon them; then hastily 
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drawing her cloak closer over her head and face, : 
the actress passed on with a deep sigh to her 
drawing-room. 

The scene appeared to him the same ns when 
he reviewed it last; if some faces had disap¬ 
peared, they were now succeeded by others, and 
he could see no difference. He was very silent j 
and grave as he sat there in the curtained box 
whero sjie had last sat; and the remembrances 
of that autumn niglit crowded thick and fast 
about him. People were surprised to see Duncan 
(flavors again occupying his old place; and the ! 
admiring glances which had before been bestowed 
on the beautiful wife were now directed to the • 
equally lovely daughter. lie had almost forgot-' 
ten the stage, and the representation he came to : 
witness—so absorbed was he in his mournful: 
retrospection; and he was now aroused from his 
revery by the buzz of admiration around him. 

He glanced toward the stage. The curtain had 
drawn up, and like some beautiful creature of 
light stood the actress—her eyes cast down be¬ 
neath the reiterated plaudits of that astonished 
circle. Her beautiful head was drooped, her 
hands meekly folded on her bosom, and she stood 
thus, motionless and calm—though her heart was 
throbbing wildly at this enthusiastic reception. 
Beautiful she certainly was, but there was some¬ 
thing peculiar in her beauty—it was not mere 
stage-effect; there was something distinguished 
in her whole appearance, something very dif¬ 
ferent from the actress-look which characterizes 
Btage-p ei’formers. 

Minna Clavers bent eagerly forward to gaze 
upon that speaking face; her listlessness was 
now thrown aside, and she riveted her eyes upon 
the actress, unable to remove her gaze. Once 
Mrs. Walton glanced toward the box; she caught 
the full light of those beaming eyes, and her 
voice faltered as she proceeded with her part. 
By a curious coincidence, the play was “ The 
Stranger;” and Minna sat trembling and sick at 
heart, while her father’s face was expressive 
almost of agony. Now and then Duncan Clavers 
recognized an expression, a tone, that seemed 
familiar; and he gazed upon the actress in a 
state of breathless interest. They loaded her 
with flowers—they made the place resound with 
acclamations—and yet she stood calm, cold, and 
unmoved. She curtsied with graceful gratitude; 
but no flush of gratified vanity came into her 
cheek, no ambitious fire lit up her eye—and her 
apparent indifference rendered her still move an 
object of interest. Her voice had a touching 
pathos, a sweetness that went directly to the 
heart; and her soft dark eyes roved listlessly 
about as though seeking in vain for some resting- 
place. 

The father and daughter rode home in silence. 


Minna was still dwelling on the lovely'face that 
reminded her so strongly of her mother’s picture; 
now and then during the representation, when 
overwhelmed with sorrow, she lost fancied that 
it must he her —it looked as the picture looked, 
with its expression of gentle melancholy. 

Duncan Clavers did not ask himself if love, 
love from which gold had kept aloof, was really 
springing up in his heart; calculation, cautious¬ 
ness, interest were forgotten; and his mind still 
pictured the beautiful face on which he had 
dwelt with such strange fascination. 

Time passed on; the beautiful actress was over¬ 
whelmed with admiration, praises, flattery—even 
words of love were sounded in her ear from all 
directions; but bIio was like a marble statue, 
beautiful to look upon, with eloquent expression 
in the chiseled features—but giving back no echo 
to their honied words. Her adorers could only 
look upon, her on the stage—in private ft small, 
black silk mask shaded, though not entirely con¬ 
cealed her features; and she refused all audiences 
without this covering. 

Duncan Clavers had hung enraptured over her 
night after night; and at length he too spoke of 
love. He was almost surprised at himself when 
the confession came—there was something that 
repelled him at the time when he felt most,at- 
tracted;'but he could no longer keep it’buck/ 
He had spoken; and now, in a state of strange, 
agitation, awaited her answer. 

He did not see the expression that passed over 
her face; the light in those dark eyes, or the 
smile upon her lips—the black silk mask con¬ 
cealed it all. They were both silent, till he 
longed for some word or sound to break the 
solemn stillness. He knew that she was odd— 
he had seen it before in many things; and yet 
her manner of receiving Ills declaration surprised 
and annoyed him. Those great dark, melancholy 
eyes were fixed upon him with an earnest gaze 
—a half-doubting expression; and he remained 
spell-hound beneath their glance. 

He was driving home, and she was at his side. 
She had accepted his invitation to supper, and 
now reclined hack in a corner of the carriage; 
not even, a fold of her garments coming in con¬ 
tact with him. He was satisfied to have her 
there—pleased -that lie had triumphed; and yet 
he felt no disposition to ndvance closer. He 
could not have summoned courage to touch her 
hand. They drove on in silence; and he sat in 
a state of bewilderment, wondering at his situa¬ 
tion, and believing himself to be in a sort of 
dream. Once or twice he thought he heard a 
gasping sigh and a sob; but he did not speak; 
and the carriage stopped before long at his own 
door. 

That silent drive had seemed an age of exist- 
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ence; and he gladly descended from the carriage) 
and offered his assistance to Mrs. Walton. She 
trembled with a strange emotion, and he lifted 
her out in his arms. He was elated with his 
triumph; it must bo love that caused this agita¬ 
tion in the beautiful statue; and with the mosf 
lover-like gallantry he conducted her to the spa¬ 
cious drawing-room. She glanced bewildered 
around, and pressed her hand upon her forehead, 
as though striving to bring up some dim, half- 
forgotten, resolution. The fugitive wife again 
stood within the walls of that home which she 
had abandoned fourteen years before; and she 
listened breathlessly, almost expecting to hear 
the tones of a childish voice, or the noise of 
infant merriment. But no such sounds greeted 
her ear; then came a host of recollections filling 
up the forgotten space, and with a sigh she 
placed her hand in his arm and allowed him to 
conduct her to a seat. 

“Why that sigh, sweet one?” he whispered. 

“We often sigh in the midst of happiness,” 
she replied, turning those beaming eyes full upon 
him. “Does not a foreboding for the future, or 
perchance a recollection of the past, often come 
over you when you would commune with other 
thoughts, and bring a sadness in the midst of 
pleasure?” 

These deep tones fell upon his ear with thril¬ 
ling earnestness; he started suddenly, and stood 
gazing upon her with a fierce, suspicious glance. 

But the eyes had drooped again beneath their 
long dark lashes, and his momentary anger passed 
quickly away. She exerted herself to amuse him, 
and her conversation became brilliant and fasci¬ 
nating. Duncan Clavers sat entranced; the mar¬ 
ble statue had melted before his love—had shown 
itself in a new character for him, and him alone 
—and his face was flushed with triumph. She 
could have led him then submissive in her chains; 
and a feeling of gratified revenge arose in her 
heart. Now she felt was her time; and cautiously 
introducing the subject, she said, while her musi¬ 
cal voice slightly faltered— 

“You were speaking of your daughter just 
now—do you know that I have often gazed upon 
her features with a feeling of deep yearning, 
while something seemed to remind me of other 
days? She is surpassingly beautiful, and her 
face brings up the memory of one-1 lost. Would 
that I could see her now! But, perchance, she 
cares not to regard the actress as other than a 
source of amusement.” 

Duncan Clavers was not a little surprised at 
her wish, but it was sufficient for him that she 
had expressed it; telling her that she should soon 
be gratified, he left the room and went to his 
daughter’s apartment. 

Minna was still up and reading when her father 


entered; his curious message filled her with a 
strange emotion, a vague, undefined feeling; and 
trembling violently, she accompanied him to the 
drawing-room. 

Mrs. Clavers had risen when she found herself 
alone, and approached a picture that stood oppo¬ 
site the mantel. It was that of a little girl in a 
baby-frock, with waving, gold colored hair, and 
a sweet, arch smile upon the red lips. The 
mother’s heart throbbed with old remembrances 
as she saw her child just as she had pictured 
her; and then she glanced with a sigh at another 
] portrait, which represented her as she had ap¬ 
peared that first night at the theatre; the same 
small, exquisitely shaped head, large, dreamy 
eyes and pearly complexion; but she soon turned 
from that to the other picture—she loved best 
to remember her a child. 

The door opened; and Minna, pale as a marble 
statue, stood within it. She trembled in every 
limb, and felt almost afraid to enter. Duncan 
Clavers had retired to the library, leaving the 
two to their mysterious interview; and the young 
girl almost wished for his support. The actress. 
| had sunk back upon a couch, and Minna heard a 
succession of gasping sobs. 

“Who—what are you?” she exclaimed, “you 
look so like—and yet you cannot be!” 

Her only reply was a withdrawal of the mask; 
disclosing features deadly pale, but marvelously 
like the portrait 

“You are—you must be my mother!” cried 
Minna. “Oh! tell me that I am not deceived!” 

“Minna!—»»/ child!” she murmured. 

The young girl sprang impulsively toward her, 
and the two were locked in a close embrace. 

“But why do I see you thus, dear mother?” 
asked the daughter, at length. “Why are you 

■ not in your own home, where we all love you so 

j much? Oh, now I remember,” she added, in 
! confusion, “he told me that-” 

I “What did he tell you, Minna?” asked her 
I mother, in a tone of command, “I would know 
j if he has attempted to lower me in the estimation 
j of my child.” 

| She hesitated; but Mrs. Clavers was firm; and 
at length, with tears, Minna revealed the dis- 
[ closures made by her father on that birthday 
| night. 

| “Answer mo one question truly,” said her 
| mother, when she had concluded. “Did you 
j believe him?” 

! Minna gazed for a moment on the pale, calm 
Iface; then throwing herself into her mother’s 

■ arms, she exclaimed— 

J “No, mother! I did not!—I do not!” 

“Thank heaven!” murmured Mrs. Clavers, as 
she folded her daughter in her arras, “that my 
child, at least, will do me justice! No!” she 
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continued, vehemently, “believe it not! The 
whole is a vile, despicable falsehood, Ivor thy of 
him who invented it 1 I will tell you my sad 
'story, Minna, and you shall judge between us 
two.” 

Her daughter listened attentively to the nar¬ 
rative of her bright and happy girlhood—her 
first, absorbing love and its mercenary return—- 
and her idolizing affection for her beautiful child. 
Mrs. Clavers spared not the circumstance of her 
flight, but she told of her misery at parting from 
her child; and Minna wept as she wished that 
she had never been separated from her loved and 
beautiful mother. 

“We arrived in England,” she continued, 

“and I accompanied Mrs.-to' her own home. 

She has proved a kind and disinterested friend 
to me, and under her tuition I became acquainted 
with the rules of my art. I met with’ encourage¬ 
ment, praise, admiration; the excitement, at 
length, became necessary to me, and with plea¬ 
sure I anticipated the nightly display. Gold too 
flowed into my hands, but still my mind was 
absorbed with the one overwhelming thought; in 
the soft twilight- liotir, Minna, the figure of my 
child often rose up before me—and hers was the 
last name that trembled on my lips at night. Do 
you too view your mother as an outcast? A 
guilty wretch, who is a dishonor to all connected 
with her?” 

The young girl slid down upon her knees, and 
taking one of those fair, slender hands in hers, 
pressed it reverentially to her lips. 

“Bless you! my own, my loved one!” mur¬ 
mured her mother, “could you but know how I 
have looked forward to this meeting!—how it 
has cheered me in my dark and lonely hours, and 
made bright ones seem yet brighter.” 

Minna moved not from her mother’s side; she 
could not hear to leave her, now that the beauti¬ 
ful original of the cherished picture spoke words 
of love and tenderness. But sorrow had come 
mingled with her happiness; her father she 
could no longer regard with love and reverence— 
he appeared to her as the persecutor of her 
mother, and she almost dreaded to meet him 
again, lest her feelings should betray themselves. 


“Minna,” said her mother, “we must part 
soon—I can never return to my home.” 

“Oh! I cannot, cannot part with you!” ex¬ 
claimed Minna, as she twined her arms about 
her, “what shall I do?” 

“Would you go with me, Miuna?” she asked, 
in a voice scarcely audible. 

One moment’s hesitation, as home and all its 
joys rose up before her; and then the daughter 
murmured: “whether thou goesfc X will go!” 

She had triumphed! Though time, distance, 
all, she was still beloved; nnd the pale cheeks 
were tinged with the bright flush of joy. One 
hurried embrace, a few whispered words, and 
Minna retreated to her apartment; while Duncan 
Clavers returned from his solitary sojourn in the 
library, not in the best of humors. He thought 
the interview unreasonably long—she must prefer 
his daughter to lumself; but his transitory anger 
was soon dissipated by the lively sallies of her 
brilliant companion. 

“Oil, cast that shadow from thy brow, 

My dark-eyed love, bo glad again!” 
Warbled the actress in a voice of touching 
melody; and he was again her humble slave. 

A few more weeks passed, and the daughter of 
Duncan Clavers disappeared as his wife had done, 
leaving him entirely desolate. A note was placed 
in his hands; and with galled, and tortured feel¬ 
ings, he read as follows: 

“ Revenge, tliou art indeed sweet! My trampled 
: love, my trusting confidence, my outraged dig¬ 
nity, all are now requited! I once more fold my 
child to my bosom, and tell thee, Duncan Clavers, 
that it is the slighted wife who has lured the 
daughter from her home—torn her from an un¬ 
worthy father to rest once more near her mother’s 
heart. 

“And I won love, too, disinterested love from 
you! Oh! it almost makes me laugh to think of 
it! And you little knew, poor fool! that the 
brilliant actress was but the runaway wife, ex¬ 
ercising her wiles upon you hut to make you stilt 
more desolate! I would have taken her with me 
that night, but you prevented me, and now the 
blow strikes still deeper. Adieu! I hasten to 
i my child!” 
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WHITE LIES. 


BY MRS. C. M. KIRKLAND. 


After all that Mrs. Opie has said, and all that 
has been said since, approbatory and confirma¬ 
tory, the subject of truth-telling in common con¬ 
versation remains a fruitful theme. Indeed, so 
difficult a one is it to treat satisfactorily, that 
we may almost ask Pilate’s question, “what is 
truth?” What is truth of description, for in¬ 
stance. Suppose an exciting, brilliant show to 
have been witnessed by two persons of opposite 
temperaments, each of whom, on his return, 
attempts to give a true idea of it to those who 
could have not seen it. The plain matter-of-fact 
speaker might make an enumeration of circum¬ 
stances, dull and unaffecting as an auctioneer’s 
inventory, which would fall without an echo on 
the unawakened ears of his auditory; while his 
more poetic brother shall, by a few rapid and 
characteristic strokes, call up the whole scene, 
impart a vivid idea of the soul of it, and leave 
his hearers much better informed of it than the 
other, even though with regard to minor parti¬ 
culars, his dull companion should feel entitled to 
interrupt him every moment with corrections, 
which, though undeniable in point of fact, should 
be wholly useless for the main purpose—the com¬ 
munication of a true idea of the thing both had 
seen. Here a nice question of truth would arise. 
A question which would admit of honest answers 
in direct opposition to each other. One would 
consider the matter-of-fact man the only truth- 
teller, while another would decide for him who 
succeeded in giving the truest picture. 

IVe see then that practical truth must neces¬ 
sarily depend somewhat upon temperament— 
the temperament both of hearer and speaker. 
Conscience must decide for both, and a harsh 
construction would he unjustifiable. Tho matter- 
of-fact man has no more right to call the poetical, 
but life-like, description a lie, than the poet has 
to condemn, as untrue, tho common-place of his 
soberer friend. Truth may be equally the aim 


of both—equally safe with either. The plain 
talker may he more particularly and constantly 
on his guai'd than the other; his mind may be a 
more minute mind; he may be gifted with a 
natural power for details; but the man of genius 
need not be suspected of a less devoted regard 
for truth. He has only a different mode of ap¬ 
proaching her. He sees her as a whole, and not 
in parts; he is her worshipper, hut not her slave. 
He forgets the hue of her garment in gazing on 
her radiant face. But it will never do to grow 
poetical about it, so we pass to another thought. 

It is extremely difficult for the best of us to 
tell the truth about ourselves. Perhaps no auto¬ 
biography—whether called “Confessions,” “A 
True Story,” or “Recollections”—ever gave the 
same idea of the man as he himself owned within 
his secret soul. If we do not wilfully falsify, we 
depart from Truth, by keeping back a part. I Ye 
may confess great faults, but we are apt to hide 
disgraceful ones; for there is a wide distinction 
between the law of morals and the world’s ap¬ 
plication of it to human action. Even in talking 
ourselves over to a friend—a great and lawful 
pleasure in some cases, and leading to improve¬ 
ment if both are faithful—we can hardly escape 
the temptation to show him the most creditable 
side of our thoughts, though we may bring up 
for examination much that needs amendment. 
So great is the danger here, that it would almost 
seem to amount to a prohibition of talking of 
self at all; but this would nullify close and faith¬ 
ful friendship, which requires free outpouring 
on every subject that interests each, so that it 
cannot be a just conclusion. In this case, as in 
every case where truth is in question, we must be 
strictly on our guard, taking care not to promise 
more than we are able to perform. 

There is a' vast deal of untruth in the world, 
which passes very creditably—tho exaggeration 
which we use when we would persuade, warn, 
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reprove, or impress. The very same person who 
will take up a random speaker with a surly sneer,j 
will, perhaps, plume himself upon the effect pro¬ 
duced upon an audience by his own highly poeti¬ 
cal statements on some topic in morals or religion, : 
though he would be far from avowing the belief 
that the end sanctifies the means. "When we warn ' 
the young, or reprove children, we are all apt to 
stretch our commission a little, using expressions 
far too strong for the occasion, and venturing an ; 
unjust stroke for effect, rather than not make the; 
requisite impression. This is unavoidable, for 
it is a poetic impulse; but it should be closely 
watched and jealously restrained. There is said 
to he no truth without poetry, hut it is also true 
that there is no poetry without truth. 

It is a curious circumstance connected with 
the acknowledged difficulty of -telling the truth, j 
and the universality of missing it sometimes, that j 
the world’s judgment upon certain departures 
from it should he so bitterly severe. One would ; 
suppose that conscious weakness should make j 
ns lenient toward each other. But it is not so;! 
and the contempt lavished upon particular in¬ 
stances is no doubt sometimes the cause of deeper 
evil. If it were not so shameful to confess that 
we had been betrayed into falsehood, the tempta¬ 
tion to cover up one lie by another would surely 
be much lessened. This remark, though gene¬ 
rally applicable, maybe remembered with especial 
advantage in the management of children. "When 
we reflect how easily they may ho surprised or 
frightened into falsehood, we should begin by 
treating such aberrations with much tenderness, 
and thus encourage immediate acknowledgment— 
the surest first step to amendment. And the same 
leniency exercised toward servants, and over all 
whom we have influence, might, without in the 
least detracting from the reverence for truth, 
lead on feeble virtue to habitual regard for it. 
We must guard against making it a bugbear, but 
be sure meanwhile, to show that we look upon it 
ourselves as the reflex of God himself. 

All that we have been talking of is uninten¬ 
tional lying—the He of weakness, or carelessness, 
or over-zeal, or timidity, or vanity. The delibe¬ 
rate, the cruel, the maHcious, the defrauding, 
the slanderous He, must be left to the solemn 
denunciations of the pulpit; the unlimited scorn 
and hatred of mankind. Mild medicines and 
soothing treatment are not for virulent diseases: 
these must he dealt with by cautery and the 
knife. 

We have been inquiring a little into the best 
means of promoting a habit of truthfulness in 
common talk, and fancy we have found it in a 
more candid and liberal construction of what is 
said under certain circumstances, and a gentler 
and more conscientious mode of deaHng with 


those who from temperament or otherwise may 
not have exactly our notion of what is true, 
thougli they may possess an equally exalted ap¬ 
preciation in their ovn way. We would plead 
that poetic truth is truth, even more surely, 
sometimes, than literal truth; and that while we 
tolerate it, and indeed cannot do without it in 
many, and even in the highest things, we should 
not claim to draw the line just where we choose, 
excluding those who belong to the temple quite 
as honestly as ourselves, though they may per¬ 
haps enter by another door. The course of truth 
has been injured by surly, self-constituted de¬ 
fenders of it. One who sets out to give a striking, 
faithful picture of what lie has seen, will not he 
induced to love truth the better if he considers 
her personified in some captious, slow-minded 
hearer, who lies in wait to convict him of some 
trifling inaccuracy where lie did not pretend to 
accuracy. We respect the man who would not 
for the world err in the minutest circumstance 
of his reeital, but we need respect him no less 
who, while giving a faithful picture in broad, 
artistic strokes, should he unable to finish it in 
detail and err if he attempted it. To conclude 
him, on this account, less devoted to truth than 
the other, would be the highest injustice. He 
may only be able to take a nobler view of it. 

But all this should be thoroughly understood. 
He who cannot give details should not pretend 
to give them. He should warn his hearers of 
the kind of memory which enables him to depict 
scenes in vivid colors, but without circumstantial 
correctness. If he has to give a recital of facts, 
he must give it with a proviso, that in minor 
points he may be incorrect. He should show his 
allegiance to truth by a confession that it is diffi¬ 
cult for him to adhere to it with literal fideHty 
when his imagination is excited. Care like this, 
prompted by a sacred reverence for the great 
good, will keep him safe from all but captious, 
or stupid, or insincere cavils, and these are only 
provoking and pitiable, perhaps injurious for a 
time, but easily lived down. A hearty and intel¬ 
ligent and religious love of truth will make itself 
evident in time, though mousing owls should have 
tried their powers upon our talk, and chuckled 
maHciously over seeming discrepancies. 

Mrs. Opie dealt largely with those soul-snares, 
the lies of society, and her writings had an evi¬ 
dent effect in this quarter, where they were so 
much needed. She held up to plain sight, and 
shamed so many refugees of this kind, and her 
pictures were so universally attractive, that it 
required wonderful boldness ever again to at¬ 
tempt similar deceptions. From that day to this, 
there have been fewer not-at-homes, and fewer 
loud and hollow professions of regard, and greater 
candor in avowing unpalatable truths in social 
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matters. Much yet remains to he done. We 
want a new Amelia Opie, since the old one has 
earned repose, to help us to a more sincere tone 
in our intercourse with even our friends. When 
shall we dare to avow our real preference of one 
place or person over another, in particular cases, 
without giving offence? Will the time ever come 
when we may say to those we love things which 
now rise spontaneous to our lips, hut which we 
suppress through selfish prudence, forgetting that 
the suppression of truth is often a most injurious 
kind of falsehood? When shall we begin to let 
our manner to different people he, in some degree, 
the exponent of our feelings toward them? 
Time would fail if half the particulars were 
enumerated in which a new and higher-toned 
Amelia Opie would he a public benefactor. We 
learned the old lesson with avidity: we are ready 
to review that, and take another, further in ad¬ 


vance. The appearance of the new teacher 
would he the crowning pleasure and honor of the 
good old lady’s days. She might say or think 
with honest pride, “it was I who first touched 
with Ithuriel spear the callous heart of society! 
These who sow new seed were first gleaners after 
me! A double issue is vouchsafed to my begin¬ 
nings. I may indeed depart in peace. 5 * 

It is hardly necessary to dilate upon the in¬ 
terest with which one looks upon a woman like 
Mrs. Opie, It was as if our mothers spoke to 
us again from the past, calling up the sweet 
lessons of early youth. To converse with her 
was a privilege indeed—one to he specially re¬ 
membered among the many that reward the 
wanderer who crosses the ocean to gaze upon the 
treasures of that rich old world of which she is 
one of the precious ornaments. 
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WHO IS SHE? 

BY EIBEN ASHTON. 


“Mary Murray, you say—and, pray, who is 
Bhe?” 

These words were addressed by one young lady 
to another, in reference to an acquaintance to 
whom one of them had just bowed. 

“Who? The daughter of the widow Murray. 
A dear, sweet, amiable girl as ever lived is Mary, 
too—you ought to know her.” 

“I’d rather not,” said the first speaker, with 
a toss of the head. “The daughter of the widow 
Murray, who keeps a petty thread and needle 
Btore! Why, the next thing will be to associate 
with one’s kitchen maids.” 

“But, in this country, Emma, it is merit that 
makes the rank,” replied the other. “ Here, you 
know, we have no aristocracy. Mary Murray 
is more beautiful, more accomplished, and more 
amiable, too, than half my school-mates.” 

“Well, I can tell you one thing, if you keep up 
your acquaintance, with her, you’ll be cut by all 
genteel people. Do you think the Livingstons, 
Harrisons, and Lawrences will come to your par¬ 
ties, if they are to meet shop-girls there?” 

“They can do as they please,” replied Kate 
Yilliers, with spirit. “But one thing is certain, 
I shall not give up Mary for them, as I like her 
for herself and not for her ancestors. Besides, 
for all I know, she may be as well-born as they 
are; I never thought to inquire.” 

Just at this instant a handsome young man, 
riding a beautiful horse, passed, and made a bow 
to the young ladies. The first speaker was all 
blushes at this public notice from one of the 
richest and most fashionable men in the city. 

“Dear me,” she said, “how glad I am he did 
not see you speak to that Miss Murray! He 
would never have noticed either of us again.” 

Kate Villiers curled her pretty lip in scorn, as 
she replied, 

“Frank Hastings is too sensible to be affected 
by such a thing, I fancy. But, if he i3 not, he is 


only the more to be pitied.” And, warming with 
natural indignation, she continued, “it vexes me 
beyond patience to see people, in this country, 
talking of the gentility of their families, when, 
out of a hundred, there is scarcely one that is 
not descended, and at no great distance; from 
some honest mechanic or respectable farmer. 
Take our richest families! A century ago they 
were poor, while the real old gentry of that day 
are now generally beggared. Who was Astor? 
A poor German lad. Who was Girard ? A French 
cabin-boy. What was Abbot Lawrence once? A 
Yankee wood-chopper. So, too, our great states¬ 
men, Clay, Webster, and Benton; all rose from 
nothing. We ought to ask, not who a person’s 
ancestors were, but what they are themselves.” 

. A few days after, as Kate and her acquaintance 
were walking together, they met Miss Murray, 
who, unconscious of offence, stopped to converse 
with Kate. Emma was evidently uneasy, the 
moro so as her keen eye detected Frank Hast¬ 
ings promenading down the street toward them. 
Politeness kept her stationary, for a moment, 
but, as he drew nearer, the disgrace of being 
seen with the' daughter*of a “thread and needle 
woman,” as Emma called Mrs. Murray, proved 
too strong for her courtesy, and she abruptly 
broke away, and went into a store, pretending 
a wish to purchase some ribbon. 

Frank Hastings, meantime, came sauntering 
idly down the street, and only perceived Kate 
when close upon her. 

“Good-morning,” he said, bowing, his eye 
attracted by Miss Murray’s pleasing face. “Will 
you take pity on an idler, Miss Villiers, and allow 
me to accompany you in your walk?” 

Kate, who was already engaged, and to a friend 
of Frank’s, answered frankly, for she and Hast¬ 
ings were almost as intimate as brother and sister, 

“I shall be pleased, if you will. Only you 
must bo very agreeable, for my friend and I are 
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used to having sense talked to us, and, if you 
don’t acquit yourself creditably, we shall black-: 
ball you, as you say at the club, the next time 
you apply for permission to walk with us.” 

Frank, however, needed n<? incentive to induce 
him to talk his best; for the sweet countenance 
of Mary, in which every emotion of the heart was 
reflected, was inspiration enough. 

They stopped, at last, at Mrs. Murray’s little 
store. Frank looked, with some surprise, at the 
humble appearance of the dwelling; but this did 
not prevent his bow to Mary being deeply re¬ 
spectful as he walked off with her friend. 

“And that charming girl,” ho said, “assists 
to support her mother, by standing behind the 
counter. What a noble creature! I>o you know, 
Kate, I was half in love with her before, and now 
I am entirely so? A wife, such as she would 
make, is worth having, because worth a dozen of 
the foolish votaries of fashion—gilded, conceited 
butterflies like your friend, Emma. You must 
take me to Miss Murray’s, some evening, and in¬ 
troduce me regularly.” 

Kate had known Frank too well to suppose he 
would despise Mary, because her mother had 
been reduced to comparative poverty; but she 
had not dreamed, for an instant, of his falling in 
love with her. But now, as she hastily thought 
over the good qualities of each, she clapped her 
hands and cried, 

“That will I, for you are just suited for each 
other. "We will go to-morrow night.” 

And they did go on the morrow night. And 
again, and again Frank went, and, after the first 
two interviews, always without Kate. lie was 
noble-hearted, intellectual, graceful, and refined; 
and Mary could not long resist the devoted suit 
lie paid to her. Indeed, after some maidenly 
struggles with her heart, she yielded herself to 
loving him with all the depth of her pure, yet 
ardent nature. 

Frank was too sensible to regard the mere 
accessories of fortune. Perhaps, indeed, he loved 
Mary the better for her poverty. He could never 
have entertained an affection for her, if she had 
not been amiable and intelligent; nor, perhaps, 


even if her parents had been unworthy; but all 
things else he considered comparatively indif¬ 
ferent. Himself accustomed, from his earliest 
years, to fashionable Bociety, he knew its exact 
value; and ho was accustomed to say that “worth, 
not wealth was what he sought in a wife.” 

Mary, on her part, loved Frank for his frank¬ 
ness, intelligence and generous qualities, and not 
for his fortune. “ I would rather remain single,” 
she said, “than marry for wealth.” 

About three months after the day on which 
our story opens, Kate Yilliers called on her old 
school-mate, Emma. 

“Who do you think is going to be married?” 
she said. “You give it up ? Well, Frank Hast¬ 
ings and Mary Murray.” 

“What!” exclaimed Emma, pale with mortifi¬ 
cation, for she had herself assiduously sought 
Frank's notice, “not Frank Hastings and that 
‘thread and needle-woman’s’ daughter?” 

“Yes! and a happy couple they will make. 
Mary will now have the wealth she is so well 
fitted to adorn.” 

“I shan’t visit her,” said Emma, pettishly. 
“She’s a nobody. If Mr. Hastings chooses to 
disgrace •himself,,let him; but he’ll find out the 
‘old families’ won’t recognize his acquaintance.” 

“Pshaw!” said Kate, contemptuously. “You 
know better. Mr. Hastings is, himself, a member 
of .one of the few ‘old families’ we have; and, 
being such, is above all the ridiculous notions of 
the mere ‘ parvenu .’ It happens, too, that Mary 
has ‘good blood,’ as you would call it. She is 
the grand-daughter of a signer of the Declara¬ 
tion, an American patent of nobility, I take it, if 
we have any at all.” 

“Then it is on that account he marries her,” 
was the splenetic reply. 

“No, he never knew it till he asked her to 
have him. Her virtues and. accomplishments 
won his heart, and they alone.” 

In due time Frank and Mary were married, 
Kate being led . to the altar on the same day. 
Emma has learnt a lesson, and, since then, in¬ 
quires less superciliously, about a new acquaint¬ 
ance. 
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